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PREFACE TO FIFTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 



This edition of the * Elements ' has received a more thorough 
and extensive revision than any preceding one. The areas, 
populations, and other important statistics of all European 
countries, have been incorporated ; while special attention has 
been paid to every section of the British Empire, the account 
given of some of the Colonies being almost wholly rewritten. 

Extra European countries have also received much attention, 
and in general the volume is greatly more accurate than it was 
at any former time. 

Vbntnob, I. W., 16^^ March 1886. 
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PREFACE TO NINTH EDITION. 



In this edition of the ' Elements,' the newly-constituted Ger- 
man Empire (including the territory acquired from France), 
finds its proper place ; the Kingdom of Italy, now embracing 
the late Papal States, is exhibited for the first time in its in- 
tegrity; while as r^ards the British Isles, the results of the 
Census of 1871, so far as hitherto published, are in every in- 
stance adhibited. With respect to other countries, more espe- 
cially our own Foreign Possessions, numerous slight alterations 
and corrections will be found on almost every page, thus putting 
the * Elements ' fairly abreast of the new and improved edition 
of the Author's * Manual of Modem Geography,' issued a few 
months ago. At the same time, however, and in order to ob- 
viate all inconvenience to Teachers possessing copies of former 
editions, the greatest care has been taken to preserve the iden- 
tity of the * Elements' in every section and paragraph. 

Hatton Place, Edinburoh, 
September 20, 1871. 



PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 



The Author has thoroughly revised the Fifth Edition, and in- 
troduced such changes as the progress of the science rendered 
necessaiy. Recent investigations have materially modified the 
conclusions of Astronomers regarding the Sun's distance from 
the Earth and from the other members of the Solar System, 
while ten new Minor Planets have been discovered. These, 
with numerous other corrections and additions, will be found 
detailed in the article on Mathematical Geography, to which U 
now appended a brief paragraph explanatory of the Tides. In 
Political Geography, the article on British India has been 
entirely rewritten, and the new orthography, so earnestly recom- 
mended by the Royal Asiatic Society and by all Educationists 
in that country, has been adopted. In case Teachers in this 
country should experience any inconvenience from this change, 
the former spelling, when widely different from the new, is in- 
variably placed beside the latter in the " Notes on Towns" (p 
171-174). Such political changes as have taken place in Abys- 
sinia, the West Indies, in Russian and British America, have 
been carefully noted, and numerous corrections made on other 
parts of tiie work. 



Eddiburoh, Oetoher 1868. 
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ELEMENTARY GE06MPHY. 



Geographt is the science which describes the surface of the 
earth, or of that member of the solar system which forms the 
abode of man. I,t consists of three principal parts — viz., Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political Geography. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the form, motions, and size of the 
earth ; of its relation to the other orbs that with it constitute the solar 
system ; and of the exact position of places on its surface. 

Physical Geography treats of the configuration of the earth's crust ; the 
materials of which it is composed ; and the effects of climate on its living 
inhabitants. 

Political Geo^raphv treats of the artificial divisions of the land into 
states and empires, their extent, population, government, religion, lan- 
guage, and material resources. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Thb Solar System. — The earth on which we live is only one of 
the members of a large family of similar bodies, collectively called 
the Solar System, because the sun (in Latin, sol) is by far the largest 
body belon^ng to it, and because all the other members of the 
system revolve around him, deriving from him their light and heat. 

So far as known at present, the solar system consists of 250 distinct 
bodies, besides the great central luminary, and a vast number of comets 
which move around him with inconceivable velocity and in very eccentric 
orbits. All these are united in one beautiful and harmonious whole by 
the mysterious power of gravitation— a power, doubtless, which directly 
emanates from the divine hand that formed them, and which completely 
repfulates all the parts of this stupendous piece of mechanism. The 
250 bodies above referred to may be regarded as forming three distinct 
classes. We have, first, 9 large planets — viz., Vulcan, Mercury, Venus, 
^e Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptunn) all of ^bi^ 
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revolve around the sun in nearly circular orbits, in well-defined periods, 
and at curiously regulated distances from the sun and from eacn other. 
Next, we have 221 planetoids^ or small planetary bodies, situated between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and supposed by some to be the fragments 
of a large disrupted planet ; and, finally, we have 20 satellites or moons, 
performing elliptical orbits around certain of the larger planets, and not 
immediately around the sun. Of these, 1 belongs to the earth, 2 to Mars, 
4 to Jupiter, 8 to Saturn, 4 to Uranus, and 1 to Neptune. Only a very few 
of this large number of bodies were known to the ancients— viz., the Earth, 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and a few of the more 
remarkable comets. All the remainder have been discovered since the 
invention of the telescope, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
To Galileo, the Italian astronomer, belongs that high honour, and he had 
his brilliant reward; for the very first glance he gave to the heavens 
through his newly-invented instrument, he discovered the four satellites of 
Jupiter. Uranus was discovered by Sir William Herschel in 1781 ; Nep- 
tune, by Adams and Leverrier, in 1846; and all the planetoids during 
the present century. Every year, indeed, is adding new members to the 
system, as instruments are improved and the number of observers mul- 
tiplied. The following table exhibits in detail the principal facts which 
modem science has ascertained in regard to the different members of 

The Solar System. 
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Relation of the Solar System to the Universe. —The Solar 
System forms but a very small part of the material universe. When 
we survey the heavens at night, we behold a multitude of luminous 
objects called fixed stars, which by their paler and more silveiy 
light, and still more by their twinkling, are easily distinguished 
from such of the planets as can be seen by the naked eye, all of 
which shine with a yellowish, mellow, and steady ray. 

Humber of the Stars. — The fixed stars appear to the spectator to be 
of very different sizes, and this difference enables the astronomer to ar- 
range them into classes, and thus to form some estimate of their num- 
ber. Those visible to the naked eye are divided intp six classes. The 
brightest are said to be of the first magnitude, and are few in number ; 
those of an inferior degree of brightness, of the second magnitude ; and 
so on, down to those of the sixth magnitude, or the smallest that can be 
seen without a telescope. The total number of stars vusible to the naked 
• PaUas. 
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eye, in a clear moonless night, is 5000. It is only at the eqnbtor, bow- 
ever, that so large a number can be seen ; for there only has the spec- 
tator the opportunity of seeing the whole heavens without altering his 
position. Should he take up ms position at either of the poles, no more 
than half the starry firmament can ever pass in review before him ; while 
at all intermediate positions, the number of stars visible in any one night 
will depend on the latitude of the place. The telescope vastly extends 
our power of vision, and astronomers are familiar with stars of the nr- 
teetUh degree of magnitude. No fewer than 13,00Q stars belong to the 
seventh magnitude alone ; while the total number of stars visible by 
means of the best telescope is estimated at 500,000,000,000, or half a 
million of millions 1 

Distance of the Stars. — The distance of the fixed stars from our sun 
i6 as inconceivable as their number, and till recently there were no re- 
liable facts on which to build any probable calculation. In the year 
1838, however, the parallax (or angle subtended by the diameter of the 
earth's orbit, as seen from a star) was measured in the case of three of 
them, viz.. Alpha Centauri, Gl Cygnx, and Alpha Lyra, whose re- 
spective parallaxes were ascertained to be one second, one-third of a 
second, and a quarter of a second. The major diameter of the earth's 
orbit being about 184.186,000 miles, a parallax of one second will give 
a distance of twenty billions of miles, or 7000 times the distance of 
Neptune from the sun. This, then, is the probable distance of our sun 
from the nearest fixed star, — a distance so great that light, which travels 
at the rate of 186,000 miles per second, would require 8| years to tra- 
verse it. The distance of the star 61 Cygnx, its parallax being only one- 
third of & second, will be three times as great, and of Alpha Lyra: four 
times. The distance of 12 fixed stars is now approximately determined. 

Magnitude of the Stars.— The actual magnitude of even the nearest 
of the fixed stars is still very uncertain ; though it is the general belief 
of astronomers, founded on careful osculations, that many of them are 
greatly larger than our sun. Were our luminary and Alpha Centauri, 
for example, to exchange places, it is calculated that we should enjoy 
3 times more light than we do at present, while not only would the sun 
cease to be visible to the naked eye, but no telescope yet invented could 
give us any idea of his size ; and hence, it is argued, that star is 5 
times larger than our luminary. The illuminating power of Strive is 
147 times greater than that of the sun, and that star is therefore sup- 
posed to be 147 times larger than our luminary. But considerable un- 
certainty attaches to this method of determining the magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies; for the amount of light which reaches our world 
from a star does not depend on its magnitude alone, but also on its 
distance. 

Motion of the Stars.— The so-called "fixed stars" are, in reality, all 
in motion, and no fixed point — no object absolutely at rest— can be met 
with in the material universe. The power of gravitation, which binds 
together the numerous members of the solar system, appears to be 
equally operative among the most distant objects in space. The relative 
distances of the fixed stars, and, consequently, the configuration of the 
constellations, are imperceptibly but daily altering. Of all the bright 
stars known to the ancients, not one has kept its place unchanged. 
While some vary only the twentieth part of a second annually, others 
vary from seven to eight seconds. Even our own sun, so long regarded 
as stationary, is now ascertained to be in rapid motion through space, 
carrying our earth and the other planets in bis train, and ^v<^xivck% 
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daily a dUiance of 432,000 miles— « space nearly equal to his own nutiofl. 
Sir W. Herschel, three-quarters of a century ago, arriTed at the oonolu- 
sion that the sun was moving in the direction of the constellation fftr- 
cuUi ; but science has not yet determined whether this motion be in a 
straight line or in a curve, and if the latter, what that point in spaoe is 
around which he is revolving. Dr Madler, of Dorpat, indeed, hazards 
the conjecture that the star Alcyone, the brightest orb in the oeautifu] 
constellation Pleiades, is the grand central point in the heavens around 
which our system is moving. The distance of our sun from that centre 
he calculates at 31,000,000 tiroes the distance of the earth from the sun 
—a distance so great that light would not traverse it in less than 500 
years, and requiring 18,000,000 years for one complete revolution ! As 
yet, however, this can be regarded only as a conjecture. 

The Earth. — Having thus briefly treated of the relation of the 
earth to the solar system, and of the latter to the stellar universe, 
we now proceed to consider more particularly the earth itself. 

Form and Sise of the Earth.— In common with all the other planets, 
the form of the earth is that of a sphere somewhat flattened or com- 
pressed at the poles, like an orange ; or, it is the form which a perfect 
sphere of semi-fluid consistency would assume were it made to rotate 
around its own axis with the same rapidity as the earth does. Such a 
form is called an oblate tpheroid.* The larger or equatorial diameter 
exceeds the polar diameter by 26 miles— the former being 7925 and 
the latter 789i9 miles. In round numbers, the radius or semi-diameter 
may be stated at 4000 miles ; the diameter at 8000 miles ; the circumfer* 
ence at 25,000 miles; the area or superficial content at 197,000,000 
square miles ; and the volume or solid content at 260,000,000,000 cubic 
miles, f 

Motions of the Earth. — The earth has three distinct motions: — 1st, 
That referred to above, in accompanying the sun through space, with a 
velocity of 420,000 miles per day, or 17,500 miles per hour; 2d, Its 
annual or orbitual motion round the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes ; 
and, 3d, Its diiumal motion round its own axis in 24 solar hours, the 
equatorial parts moving at the rate of more than 1000 miles per hour. 



♦ Among the numerons proofs of the spherical form of the earth, the following 
may be mentioned : — 1. A much greater extent of the earth's surface is visible 
from the top of a mountain than from a plain near the level of the sea. 2. As the 
mariner nears the land, he first sees the tops of the mountains, and, on approach- 
ing nearer, discerns the lower grounds. 8. In cutting for a canal, it is found that 
allowance must be m&de for a dip of about eight inches per mile, in order to keep 
the water at a uniform level. 4. In travelling to any considerable distance, either 
north or south, new stajrs come to view in the direction in which the traveller is 
advancing, while others disapnear in the direction from which he is receding. 5. 
Many navigators who have sailed constantly in one general direction, whether due 
east or due west, have returned to the port firom which they set out. 6. The 
shadow which the earth casts on the moon during an eclipse is always circular. 
7. All the other members of the solar system are spheric&L 

t The circumference of a circle is found by multiplying its diameter by 8.1410, 
or by 84, and its area by multiplying the circumference by half the radius. The 
area of a globe te equal to the convex area of its circumscribing cylinder; while 
Its solid content is equal to two-thirds of the solid content of the circumscribing 
cylinder. More briefly, the area of a sphere = diam.* x 3.1416; while its solid 
eontent = l2iiL 
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Th« azif is an Imaginary line passing through the earth's centre, and inclined to 
the putne of its orbit at an angle of nearly 23]^ degrees. The axis always remains 
parallel to itself; or, in other words, its extremities, which are called its poles, 
always point to the same fixed stars, and present themselves alternately to the 
sun— thus giving rise to the variety of Seasons, as the diurnal motion causes the 
alternation of day and night If Uie axis of the earth were perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, one constant climate would characterise the same zone of lati* 
tude throughout the year, and all the benefits which result to mankind flrom the 
regular succession of the seasons would have been wanting. (For beautiM 
illustrations of the Seasons, see A. K. Johnston's * School Atlas of Astronomy.') 

Mathematical Divisioiif of the Earth.— In order to describe with pre- 
cision the position of places on the earth's surface, and the effects that 
result from its orbitual and diurnal motions, certain imaginary lines are 
drawn round it, which are called great circlet when they divide it into 
two equal hemispheres^ and small circles when they divide it unequally. 
The principal great circles are the equator, meridians, and ecliptic ; and 
tUo small circles are the tropics, the parallela of latitude, and the polar 
circles. 

The BqiuUor is a large circle, equidistant from the poles, which divides the earth 
into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere. The latitude of all places on the 
surface is measured from this line, north and south, and their longitude on it, 
east and west. 

The MeridianSy or lines of longitude, are great circles passing through the poles, 
and cutting the equator at right anglea Each of them divides the earth into two 
hcmiHphercs, which, in respect to each other, may be termed east and weal There 
are 12 meridians commonly drawn on globes, each 15* apart, equal to a difference 
in time of one hour; but every place is supposed to have a meridian passing 
through it, and when the sun comes to that meridian it is noon or mid-day at that 
place. The longitude of a place is its distance east or west from the^r<( meridian, - 
or the one from which we agree to count As nature supplies no particular spot 
from wUch longitude should be counted in preference to all others, the first 
meridian varies with different nationa Thus, the French reckon from the meri- 
dian of Paris, the Spaniards from that of Cadiz, and the English from the Royal 
Observatory at Qi-eenwich. When the latitude and longitude of a place are known, 
its exact position on the globe may at once be pointed out 

The Eeliptie ia a great circle, which represents the sun's api>arent annual track 
among the stars. It derives its name from being the circle on or near which the 
moon must be in the case of an eclipse. Its plane makes an angle of 23^* with the 
])lane of the equator. The sun is in the north, or highest point of the ecliptic, on 
the 2l8t day of June, and he Is then vertical at noon at all places on the Tropic of 
Cancer; and he is in tlie south, or lowest point, on the 21st of December, and is 
then vertical at noon at all places on the Tropic of Capricorn. The Ecliptic is 
divided into twelve equal parts, called signsy of SO* each, named from the con- 
stellations, or groups of stars, through which the sun appears to pass during the 
year. 

The Tropics are two small circles, paraUel to the equator, and at the distance 
of 2Si* north and south. They are so named, because the sun, when arrived at 
them in his apparent annual course, tnms hoxk and proceeds in the opposite direc- 
tion. The northern is called the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern the Tropic of 
Capricorn, because they coincide with the ecliptic in the beginning of those signa 

'The Parallels of Latitude aro small circles parallel to the equator, the object of 
which is to indicate the latitude of places, or their distance from the equator. 
Though on riobes and maps of the world they are usually drawn at intervals of 
10*. every place is supposed to have a parallel of latitude passing through it The 
Pofor Circles are two small circles drawn round either pole, at a distance of 2ai\ 
the northern being named the Arctic, and the southern the Antarctic Circla 
When the sun is vertical to places situated on the Tropic of Cancer, his rays ez« 
tend beyond the Pole to the Arctic Ciiule, and all places within the Antarotie 
Circle are then in darkness. 

Zones. — The Tropics and Polar Circles diyide the surface of the earth 
into five great Belts or Climatic Zones, 
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Tlie Torrid Zone, 47* in breadth, or 23}* on either tilde of the equatoT, Is bomidad 
by the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn Every place in this wide region ha« tht 
■un vertical to it twice a-year; and as the son's rays never fkll very obliquely on 
any pul of it, the temperature at the surface of the earth is always very hieh. 
There are two Temperate Zones, one northern and the other southern, each 43 in 
breadth, extending from the Tropics to the Polar Circles. Never having the sua 
vertical, tiiey are characterised by a lower temperature than tropical r^ons ; tht 
fhiits of the earth are less luxuriant and 8i>ontaneous ; and man, compelled to 
exercise his bodily and mental powers, attains to a hifi^er degree of civilisation 
than in tropical regions, where his wants are supplied without any exertion on hit 
part The two Frigid Zones, extending from the Poles to the Polar Circles, are 
deprived of the sun for long intervals in winter, and have a correspondingly greater 
length of day in summer, when, however, his rays fall very obliquely on the sur- 
face. The winter cold is fearfully intense, the subsoil permanently frozen to a 
great depth, and the summer of short duration. Hence the tribes inhabiting 
those regions have never been able to attain to any considerable degree of civili- 
sation, and human happiness is reduced to a minimum. 

The Moon, or the Earth's Satellite.— The earth, on heranmial jouraej . 
round the sun, is attended by a moon or satellite, which revolves round 
her in the same way as the former does round the central luminary. Of 
all the planets and planetoids situated between the orbit of Jupiter and 
the centre of the system, only the Earth and Mars enjoy the advan- 
tage of such a companion ; while all the other planets possessed of satel- 
lites are not only of vastly greater dimensions, but also greatly far- 
ther from the sun. The mean distance of the moon from the earth is 
238,818 miles, or little more than half the sun's radius, and she performs 
her revolution round her primary in one limar month of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes. It is a remarkable fact that this is also the precise 
time in which she rotates round her own axis. Hence, at all times, the 
moon presents very nearly the same face to the earth. The time of her 
rotation is much longer than that of any of the planets ; but, so far as 
yet ascertained, all the other satellites belonging to our system follow 
the same law— that is, they rotate on their axes in the same time as they 
revolve around their primaries. Unlike the sun and fixed stars, which 
are self-luminous, the moon, in common with all the planets and satel- 
lites, shines by reflected light derived from the central luminary. Her 
orbit is inclined to that of the earth at an angle of 5" 8', but for which 
we should have an eclipse of the sun and moon alternately every fort- 
night. There is a total eclipse of the sun when the moon is near the 
earth, and the sun, earth, and moon in the same straight line ; and an 
anmUar eclipse when, being more remote from the earth, her apparent 
diameter is less than that of the sun. The surface of the moon presents 
the aspect of a world in ruins, being interspersed with enormous moun- 
tains, and no diversities of sea and land being discernible. 

Tides. — The moon's attractive energy (aided by that of the sun at new 
and full moon) raises the waters of the ocean into a great tidal wave, 
which seems to follow the satellite in her path through the heavens. 
This attraction, however, directly accounts for only one high tide at 
any place every lunar day of 24 hours, 50 minutes ; whereas, m reality, 
there are two high tides, occurring at intervals of 12 hours, 25 min- 
Dtes. The other takes place at the same instant, but on the opposite 
side of the earth's surface, and is caused by the moon drawing towards 
her the nearer or solid part of the planet with greater f on^e than the 
mort* iistKOt waters. 
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Of the interior of the planet which we inhabit we know almost 
nothing, our observation bein^ confined to a small fraction oi 
its external crust, not exceedmg ei^ht miles in depth, or the 
five-hundredth part of the distance n*om the earth's surface to 
its centre. Even this insignificant distance is attained by adding 
the height of the loftiest known mountain (Mount Everest) to 
the depth below the level of the sea of the deepest known mine 
(that of Minden in Westphalia). The geologist, however, with- 
out penetrating beneath the surface at all, but by carefully ex- 
amining the order of superposition of the stratified rocks, has 
made us more or less acquainted with a depth of about 25 miles. 
Small as this portion is when compared with the immense 
volume enclosea by it, it presents to our view a vast variety of 
substances, each of which nas a character peculiar to itselt 

Coiistitaents of the Earth's Crust.— The myriads of substances of 
which the crust of our globe is composed are nearly all found to be 
compound bodieif which, on being analysed by the chemist, are reduced 
to b'5 simple or elementally swMancet, These are divided into two 
classes— metallic and non-metaUic. The metals are 50 in number, the 
best known of them being fifold, silTer, copper, ltt>n, lead, tin, zinc, 
mercury ; while the non-metollic class consists of 15, the principal of 
which are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
On each of these the Creator has stamped, in deep and indelible char- 
acters, a particular number^ which forms, as it were, the law of its bein^, 
and determines in what proportions it shall combine with other sub- 
stances. The identity of species in the mineral kingdom is thus rigidly 
preserved, and notwithstanding the prodigious number of combinations 
found in nature, a]l confusion is avoided. 

Density of the Earth. — Each of the 65 elementary substances has a 
density or specific giuvity peculiar to itself, ranging from hydrogen, which 
is the lightest, to platinum, which is the heaviest; but the resulting 
mean density of the earth is about the weight of its own bulk of 
distilled water at the temperature of 68° Fahrenheit. Comparing the 
earth, in this respect, with the other members of the solar system, we 
find that Venus and Mars are nearly equal to it ; that Mercury is about 
one-fourth greater ; while the density of the sun, moon, and larger planets 
IS flfreatly less. As the specific gravity of the substances forming the 
crust of the earth rarely exceeds 3.0, the obvious inference seems to be 
that the interior of the planet consists of materials in a highly con<lenRe(l 
state, or else of substances wholly different in nature from those found 
ou and near the surface. 
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AttractlTe Saergy of the Earth.— All known bodies are found to -pos- 
•ees an attraction tor one another, which causes them, when left at re«t| 
to moTe towards each other. This force is generally known as the power 
of gravitation, and is by ^ the most remancabla 

i*^' of all the so-called properties of matter. The 

attractive energy which the earth exercises on 
all material substances near its surface is such, 
that, when freely suspended, they are drawn 

towards it with a velocity of 16 feet in the first 

second of time, 3 times 16 the next second, 5 
times 16 the third second, and so on, following 
the order of the odd numbers of the scale. At 

great elevations above the surface, the intensity 

of the force of attraction decreatet in the inverst 
ratio of the square of the distanct. Thus, a body 
which, in a spring balance, weighs 16 ounces at 
the surface, will weigh only 4 ounces at the dis- 
tance of one semi-diameter above tiie surfiEMse, or 
of two semi -diameters from the centre; while 
at the distance of four semi-diameters fix>m tlie 
centre it will weigh only 1 oimce. - Under the 
surface the law of decrease is very different, it 
being there directly a* the distance. Thus, at 1000 
miles below the surface, the body will weigh 12 
ounces, half-way towards the centre, 8 ounces, 
&o. The accompanying diagram will render these 
observations more intelligible to the pupil. 

Configuration of the Surface. — The surface of the earth, comprising 
an area of 197,000,000 square miles, is very unequally divided into land 
and water. Without taking into account the inequalities produced by 
mountain-chains and other causes, the total area of the land is estimated 
at 51,500,000 square miles, or a little more than one-fourth of the entire 
surface; while the waters cover 145,500,000 square miles, or nearly 
three-fourths of the whole. The land is, moreover, very unequally dis- 
tributed : thus, the northern hemisphere contains three times as much 
land as the southern ; the eastern hemisphere twice as much as the 
western ; while that which has London as its centre divides the surface 
in such a way that nearly all the land is embraced within it, the oppo- 
site hemisphere being nearly all water. 

The Continents. — The land is farther broken up into huge distinct 
masses, called ContinentSf which, without reckoning Antarctica, are six 
in number — viz., Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, 
and Australia. These, however, are not wlioUy detached from each 
other, but collected into groups, the members of which are, for the most 
part, united by isthmuses. I^operly speaking, there are only three con- 
tinents — viz., The Old World, containing Europe, Asia, and Africa; the 
New World, containing North and South America; and, lastly, the 
Australian Continent, consisting of but a single member. Of these 
three grand continents, the Old World is by far the largest and most 
important, having an area of 32^ million square miles, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 1274 millions; the New World, an area of 15,798,000 
sqnare miles, or less than a half of the former, and a population of 
86,000,000, or one-fifteenth of the Old World; while Australia has aa 
area of only 3,000,000 square miles, and a population somewhat lest 
than 2,000,000. 
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It Ib interesting to compare the two gran«I continents In respect to their fcrm 
And elevation, or their contour And relief:—!. The greatest length of the Old 
World is from east to west, or in the direction of the parallels ; while that of the 
New is flrom north to south, or in the direction of the meridians. 8. Both conti- 
nents attain their greatest extension from west to east alone the same parallel- 
viz., that of SO' N. ; and each of them has its extreme north and south point on 
one meridian. 8. Both continents spread out widely towards the north, and 
closely approach each other at the parallel of 72', where each is abruptly termi- 
nated by the Arctic Ocean ; while towards the south they widely diverge, and 
narrow down to single promontories. 4. In either continent a large portion of 
the area is nearly detached from its principal mass : thus Africa is nearlv severed 
from the one continent, and South America from the other. 6. All the great 

Ssninsulaa follow a southerly direction, except Jutland and Asia Minor in the 
Id World- and Yucatan and Russian America in the New. 6. The opposite 
coasts of the two great continents are strikingly conformable to each other, the 
projections of the one being opposite to the indentations of the other, though 
separated by the breadth of tiie Atlantic. 7. Taking the six separate continents, 
it is a remarkable fact, that, with the exception of Africa, they all present to the 
ocean on their northern sides broad flats of low-lying land ; while their southern 
extremities are pointed, rocky, and elevated. 8. While the three southern con- . 
tinents present to the ocean an almost unbroken outline, the three nortiiem ones 
are highly indented. 

Ic regjurd to Elevation, the following are among the most interesting facts :— 
1. All the continents rise gradually from the sea-shore towards the interior, where 
they attain their maximum elevation, thus presenting to the surrounding oceans 
two great slopes, which greatly differ, however, in length and degree of inclina- 
tion. 2. In the Old World, the long and gentle slope is turned toward the north, 
and the short abrupt slope toward the south; while in the New World the 

Sntie slope is toward the east, and the abrupt toward the west. 8. The long line 
which the two great slopes meet in either continent, and which is called the 
watershed or teater^parting, is usually occupied by a lofty mountain-chain. Hence 
in the Old World the general direction of the great mountain-ranges is from east 
to west, whUe in the New it is from north to south. 4. Similarly, all the more 
important islands and peninsulas of the glpbe are traversed in the direction of 
their greatest lengtli bv mountain-ranges. 6. It is estimated that if all the con- 
tinents were reduced to a uniform natural level, the entire land would have an 
elevation above the sea-level of about 1000 feet; but the average depth of the 
ocean, as might be expected fh>m its threefold greater area, is probably much 
greater. The average depth of the Atlantic, according to the Challenger Expe- 
dition, is 2600 fathoms, and of the Pacific, nearly 3000 fathoms. 

The Ocean. — Nearly three-fourths of the entire superficies of the earth 
are permanently covered with water, the surface of which, when calm, 
forms a true natural level, all the parts of which are nearly equidistant 
from the earth's centre. Strictly speaking, it is of a spheroidal form, 
like that of an orange, and differs greatly trom a dead horizontal level, 
such as the floor of an apartment. The surface of lakes, deserts, plains, 
and even of the continents, conforms itself to this natural level ; it forms 
the limit from which all the elevations of the land and the sounding of 
the ocean are measured ; and, in constructing a canal or railway along 
the surface, an allowance must always be made for this difference, 
amounting to about 8 inches in the mile. Unlike the continents, which 
are separated from each other by natural barriers, all the great waters 
of the globe are continuous and united; and hence, though there are 
three gre&t continents, there is, strictly speaking, but one ocean. On 
inspecting an artificial globe, however, it will be seen that the three 
great continents are so arranged as, in a great measure, to separate from 
the entire body of waters three corresponding oceans. Thus, setting 
out from Europe, and pursuing a westerly course, the Atlantic is seen 
to separate the Old World from the New; the Pacific to separate the 
latter from Asia and Australia ; and the Indian Ocean, Australia from 
Africa. The remaining portions of the great mass of -v^Xksv— -ro..^ 
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those around either pole — are respectively named the Arctio and the 
Antarctic Ocean. 

The Atlantic is about 9000 miles long, has a maximum breadth of 4100 miles, and 
a probable area of 35,000,000 square miles, or nearly half the area of the land- 
surface of the elohe. Tt varies trrpatlv in dppth, from 2000 feet near the shores 
to 23,500 feet 80 mQes S. of the Bermudas. It contains few islands, as oompamd 
with the Paciflc, but exceeds all the other oceans in the number of seas and gul£i 
which it projects into the surrounding continents. Among its principal currents 
are the Equatorial Current, which, flowing along the coast of Southern Africa, 
discharges its contents into the Caribbean Sea; and the far more celebrated Golf 
Stream, which, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, with a temperature of 80* Fahr., 
flows in a N. E. direction till it arrives at the 40th degree of N. latitude, and then 
overliuwiug its liquid banks, spreads itself out for thousands of square leagues 
over the cold waters around — thus greatly mitigating the rigours of winter in 
Western Europe, and especially in the British Isles. 

The Pacific is by far the grandest expanse of water on the globe, having an area 
estimated at 72,000.000 square miles, or greatly larger than the whole land-surface 
of the globe. Its greatest length is from E. to W., along the equator, a direction 
in which it extends for upwards of 12,000 miles; while its greatest breadth be- 
tween Behring Strait and the Antarctic Circle is equal to the extreme length of 
the Atlantic, or 9000 miles. Its most important current is the Chil& Current, 
which has its origin in the Antarctic regions, flows in a N.E. direction along the 
coasts of Chil% and Peru, then westward between the tropics, producing a genial 
coolness where otherwise the heat would be almost insupportable. Opposite 
Lima, on the Peruvian coast, its temperature is 14* below that of the nei|^- 
bouring ocean, and its bracing influences are perceptible as far west as the Mar- 
quesas, near the middle of the Paciflc. The Paciflc is further characterised bj 
the immense number of islands and archipelagos that are scattered over its satm 
foce, many of which are of volcanic and others of coral formation. 

The Indian Oe$an extends from Africa to Australia, and fh>m India to the Ant- 
arctic Circle. Its length and breadth are each about 6000 miles, and its area abont 
25,000.000 square miles. Like the Atlantic, whose area it nearly equals, it is 
ramarkable for the large branches and inland seas with which it indents its boun- 
daries, especially on the north ; and for the immense rivers which it receives flrom 
the surrounding continents. Its waters bein^ even hotter than those of the Gull 
of Mexico, its currents play a no less conspicuous part in the circulation of the 
globe, and its surface is the principal theatre of the Trade Winds and Monsoons 
which so greatly affect the commerce and climate of Eastern lands. (Bee p. 12.) 

Tlie Arctic Ocean is nearly circular in form, being bounded by the northern 
shores of Europe, Asia, America, and Greenland, which terminate, in general, 
about the parallel of 72 . Its average breadth is about.2500 miles, and its area is 
estimated at about 5,000,000 square miles. Except on tlie Atlantic side, the 
waters of this ocean are virtually land-locked, the outlet by Behring Strait being 
only 36 miles wide, with a maximum depth of 25 fathoma Its most practicable 
entrance for ships is between Norway and Iceland, that being the path pursued 
by the north-east branch of the Gulf Stream. The highest latitude hitherto at- 
tained in the Arctic Ocean is that of 83* 20' being little less than 7* from the 
North Pole— a point which Captain Nares, of the Arctic Expedition of 1876, 
reached with great diflftculty, his progress having been checked by a huge barrier 
of ice about 120 feet in thickness. Many unsuccessful attempts have beil^^ade, 
during the last 300 years, to discover the so-uaUed Norih-West Passage, that is, a 
passage for ships from Europe through this ocean to the Pacific. The latest 
expedition with this view was that of Sir John Franklin, who sailed from this 
country in 1845, with two ships, and a crew amountiug m all to 138 persona 
Unhappily, the undertaking resulted in the destruction of the entire party, whose 
fate remained a mystery for many years, though numerous expeditions had been 
despatched in search of them. At length, in 1857, when all hope of ascertaining 
the fate of the voyagers had been abandoned. Lady Franklin, assisted by Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison and other friends, despatched the steam-yacht Fox, 
under Captain M'Clintock, to make a final search. This effort was successful,* 
and in May 1859 that officer discovei-ed, on King William's Island, a written 
document, stating that the missing ships had been blocked up there for twenty 
months; that Sir John Franklin had died in June 1847: and that in April 1848 
the crews bad abandoned the vessels, in the hope of reaching the Hudson Bay 
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Territories, by ascending Uie Great Fish River. Some few of them appear to have 
got to MoBtnal Idand, at the mouth of that nver; bat the testimony of the 
Esqaimanx, and the discoyery of skeletons, leave little room to doubt that they 
all ultimately perished. But though Sir John Franklin and his companions thus 
miserably perished, to him belongs the high honour of virtually discovering the 
long-lookeo-for North -West Passage, and of completing the water boundary ol 
North America. The route thus discovered, however, is all but absolutely im- 
practicable, and can never be of any avail in. a commercial point of view. 

The Antarctic Ocean is far less accurately known to geographers than any of the 
others, the cold being more intense, the winds and seas more boisterous, and tlie 
Ice extending at least 10* nearer the equator than in the Arctic Ocean. The highest 
latitude hitherto attained in this ocean is that reached by Sir James Ross in 1841, 
who penetrated to lat 78* 4', or within 840 miles of the South Pole. In this lati- 
tude, and immediately south of New Zealand, his progress southward was 
arrested by an ice-bound shore, on which he landed, and which, in honour of his 
sovereign, he named South Victoria. Other navigators, in approaching the pole 
fh>m othBT directions, have encountered similar obstructions, at considerably 
lower latitudes, as Ad^lie Land, S. of Australia; Enderby Land, S. of Madagascar ; 
and South Shetland, S. of Cape Horn— all near the Antarctic Circle. Probably, 
therefore, the larger portion of the area embraced by the Antarctic Circle is ocou- 

6 led by a continent, which is nearly circular in form, and considerably larger than 
lurope ; which is covered by eternal snows, and wholly devoid of vegetation ; the 
shores >jf which are guarded by gigantic volcanoes, or by impenetrable barriers of 
ice, and whose interior has never been trodden by the foot of roan. The probable 
area is about 4,000,000 square miles, and the temperature of the hottest month, 
even at the level of the sea. from 11* Fahr. to the freezing-point of water. Sir 
James Ross saw one very lofty mountain-chain, stretching away in the direction 
of the South Pole, containing several volcanic peaks, one of which. Mount Erebus, 
was 12,400 feet high. 

The Atmosphere. — ^Many of the phenomena of Physical Grco- 
gntphy cannot be explained without some previous acquaintance 
with that thin, invisible fluid called the atmosphere, which enve- 
lops the earth on all sides, which shares in its (uumal motion, and 
wnich accompanies it in its annual journey round the sun. In 
respect to composition^ it consists almost exclusively of two gaseous 
substances, oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion of 21 prairts by 
weight of the former to 79 oi the latter, it also contains a little 
carbonic acid ^as, and a small variable quantity of aqueous vapour. 
Atmospheric air possesses considerable weight, 100 cubic inches of 
it weighing 31 grains, when the barometer stands at 30 inches, and 
the temperature being at 60** Fahr. Hence the weight on every 
square inch of surface at the level of the sea amounts to about 
15 lb. avoirdupois, being the same as the weight of a column of 
water of equal base 34 teet high, or of a column of mercury of 30 
inches in height. Being a highly elastic fluid, the density and 
pressure of the atmosphere rapidly diminish as we ascend upwards. 



about one inch in the barometer. At the height of 3.4 miles above 
the surface the pressure is therefore only 7| lb., or 15 inches of 
mercury. At great elevations, however, this law does not hold, 
and there are many reasons for inducing the belief that the height 
of the atmosphere is greater than was formerly supposed, and that it 
extends to a height of at least 120 miles. Its height, however, seems 
to be different in different latitudes, and is considerably greater in 
the Torrid than in the Frigid Zones. Any change in the density of 
a gaseous body is invariably accompanied by a corresponding changia 




producing a fall of 
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in itd temperature, the cold being greater as the density or proAsn?<8 
becomes less. Hence, when ascending the fdde of a moun^in, the 
traveller feels the cold perceptibly increasing; and should the 
mountain be sufficiently lofty, he will find uie summit covered 
with perennial snow. If the ascent is made within the tropics, 
this change of temperature is beautifully represented to the eye 
by a succession of climatic zones, each of which is occupied by a 
vegetation peculiar to itself, corresponding to the succession of 
zones that meet the traveller on his way from the equator to either 
pole. 

Winds. — When the air is put in motion by any cause, a wind is pro- 
duced ; and no cause so powerfully contributes to such motion as local 
changes of temperature, arising from the unequal degree in which por- 
tions of the earth's surface are heated by the solar rays. In order to 
obtain a clear notion of the nature and direction of winds, it will be 
necessary to leave out of view the various inequalities of the euiJi's sur- 
foce, and to regard it as uniformly spherical. In tropical regions, where 
the sun is always vertical at noon, his rays fall perpendiculiEU*ly on the 
surface, and consequently with a far greater heating power than if they 
came down slantingly, as in the temperate and frigid zones. The heated 
surface communicates its own temperature to the stratum of air in con- 
tact with it, causing the latter to expand, and, with a diminished den8itJ^ 
to ascend through a higher stratum, supported by which it flows off 
towards the nearest pole, its place meanwhile being supplied by a 
counter-current, proceeding from the pole to the equator. Hence we 
might expect that at any point on the surface in the northern hemi* 
sphere, northern winds would prevail throughout the year, while every- 
where in the southern hemisphere they wotSd blow incessantly from the 
south. And were the earth at rest, and no inequalities on its surface, 
such would be the actual direction of the winds throughout the year. 
But the earth rotates on its axis from west to east evei^ twenty-four 
hours, its equatorial parts moving at the rate of 1000 miles per hour, 
while at the poles the surface remains at rest Hence, in passing from 
the higher latitudes towards the eouator, the cold currents of air arrive 
successively at regions of increasea rotatory velocity ; and as they can- 
not keep pace with this increase of motion, they necessarily hang back, 
and form currents flowing in a direction opposite to the rotation of the 
globe, that is, from eaM to vest. Thus, by the combined effect of the 
rotation of the globe, and the difference of temperature at its surface, 
the northern and southern currents are deflected and modified, so as to 
become respectively the permanent North-East and Sowth-Ea$t Trade 
Winds, which prevail on both sides of the equator to the dOth parallel. 
The action of the Trade Winds is most regular in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; but in the Indian Ocean and the S.E. of Asia, they undergo 
remarkable modifications, changing their direction at certain seasons of 
the year, and hence named Monsoons, These blow for six months of the 
year in one direction, and for the other six in an opposite one — the 
change occurring about the 15th April and the 15th October. The 
Monsoons regulate the alternations of the wet and dry seasons through- 
out South-western Asia— the rainy season of the W. coast of India corre- 
sponding with the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon, and that of the 
a, coast with the S.E. monsoon. They are also of great importance to 
commerce, for by them a ship can wafted to a distant port, wher« 
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■he rema!as till the monsoon changos, and then enjoys a farourable wind 
on her return voyage. 

Sain, Snow, fcc. — In considering the constituents of the atmosphere 
on a former page, we stated that tl;^e vapour of water was one of them. 
The quanhty of such vapour, which is juways very small, varies with the 
temperature, being greater when the temperature is high, and smaller 
when it is low. Seas, rivers, lakes, and moist ground are the sources 
from which the invisible vapour emanates, being produced by the action 
of winds and of the solar heat on the earth's surface. When the atmo- 
sphere has received as much vapour as it is capable of holding in the 
invisible form at any given temperature, it is said to be saturated ; and 
should any more vapour enter it at this temperature, or should its 
temperature become lower from any cause, the superabundant vapour 
instantly becomes visible, and assumes the form of mist or clouds ; or 
it is precipitated in the form of dew, hoar-frost, rain, snow, or hail. 
Clams and mitt are identical in their nature, and differ only in respect 
to elevation ; for in each of them the vapour, formerly gaseous and 
invisible, has passed into the form of minute visible globules, which, from 
being hollow within, are possessed of such buoyancy as to become 
capable of floating in the atmosphere. When the surface of the grouna 
has been reduced by radiation to a lower temperature than the stratum 
of air in contact wiw it, a portion of the aqueous vapour becomes con- 
densed, and assumes the form of ^eWy or of hoar-frost when the ground 
IS very cold. Should the reduction of the temperature of the atmosphere 
take place at a considerable elevation above the ground, by means of a 
cold current of air coming in contact with a warmer one saturated with 
vapour, a cloud is first produced ; and if the reduction of temperature 
becomes great, the hollow vesicles of the cloud unite, then burst, and 
fall to the ground in the form of drops of rain. When the vesicles have 
been ezporad to an intensely cold current of air, the^ are congealed into 
minute icy crystals, which attract one another, formmg beautifi^lly svm- 
metri<^ flakes, which descend through the atmosphere in virtue of their 
greater gravity, and fall to the ground in the form of snow. Finally, 
when drops of rain, in their passage downward, make their way through 
a stratum of air below the freeiung-point, they are solidified, and reach 
the earth in the form of hailstones. 

Climate. — By the climate of a country is meant the prevailing charac- 
ter of its weather, or all those states and changes of its atmosphere which 
sensibly affect the organs of plants and animals. The climate of a 
place depends on many causes, as, for example, on its latitude, its 
elevation above the sea-level, the direction of its slope, its proximity 
to mountain-chains, or to large tracts of land or water, the direction of 
its prevailing winds, its annual fall of rain, the nature of the soil, the 
character of its vegetation, and the extent to which its soil has been 
cultivated. 

The laJtUude determines the amount of solar heat which the place enjoys, and, 
what is of equal importance, the degree of inclination of the sun's rays at noon. 
Between the tropics, the solar rays descend at noon vertically, and thus produce 
their maximum effect; whereas in the temperate, and still more in the frigia 
tones, they deRcend slantingly. The eievation of the place is of as much impor - 
tance as its latitude in determining its climate, for the more elevated any place 
Is, the lower is its temperature ; and it is well known that a change of level of 
only a few feet will alter its temi>eratnre as much as a change of latitude amount- 
ing to many miles. By continuing to ascend in any latitude, we at length arrive 
•t what is called the snow-line^ or the line of constant congelation. This line 
attains its maximum heittht in the torrid zone, not however at the ec^va»x,v.a« 'm 
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tr« ihonid have exported, but near the tropic of Capridom. In th« BoUriaa 
Andes, at latitude 18* 8., it has an elevation of 18,500 feet, or 2700 feet higher 
than in the Andes of Quito, under the equator. From this extreme height the 
snow-line gradually descends, though at a rate not yet fully ascertaineo, till it 
reaches the polar regions, where it is found at the level of the sea. The dopt or 
(uped of a country affects its climate most in the temperate zones, for when the 
aspect of the country is towards the sun at noon, the sun's rays fall more directly 
on it than when the surface fronts the contrary direction. In the south of 
Siberia, for example, which is situated in the same latitude u Ireland, but the 
surface of which slopes towards the north, mercury ft^ezes in winter ; whereas in 
Ireland the myrtle grows in the opeu air. Countries which are situated near an 
ocean are less subject to the extremes of heat and cold, than if situated in the 
interior of a continent Thus London enjoys a milder winter and a cooler snm- 
mer than Paris, which is 7* farther south. The prevaiting yrind* at any given 
place greatly affect its climate ; for winda that have crossed wide tracts of ocean 
are genial and moist, whereas those that have traversed the breadth of a conti- 
nent are cold and parchiug. The annual fall of rain is very unequal in difTerent 
regions of the globe ; but, 1. generally speaking, it is more abundant in tropical 
r^ons than in higher latitudes, as evaporation proceeds more rapidly in hot than 
in cold countries. 2. The number of ramy days is greater the farther the place is 
from the equator. 8. The amount of rain decreases in ascending from low-lying 
plains to elevated plateaux ; but increases the farther we ascend Uie nigged slopes 
of mountain-chains. 4. The quantity of rain decreases as we proceed fh>m the 
shores of continents towards their interior. 5. Within the tropics the eastern 
shores of continents, owing to their exposure to the trade winds, are more humid 
than the western; while in the temperate zones the reverse is the case. 

MnnsRALOOY.— The sixty -five constituent elements (see p. 7) 
forming the earth's crust are, in general, characterised by a strong 
affinity for each other, disposing them to form compound bodies, 
each of which possesses properties widely different from those of 
their constituents. These compounds are termed AfineraU, and 
the science which treats of their forms, composition, and o^er 
properties is named Mineralogy, The number of minerals already 



8|)ecies, some of which embrace a considerable number of varieties. 
The 500 species are usually grouped into 37 families, and 7 orders 
or classes : — 1. The first class, that of Oxidised Stones, embraces 12 
families — viz., quartz, felspar, scapolite, haloid stones, leucite, 
zeolite, mica, hornblende, clay, garnet, gems, and metallic stones. 
2. Saline Stones, embracing calc-spar, fluor-spar, heavy spar, gyp- 
sum, rock salt. 3. Saline Ores, including sparry iron ores, copper 
salts, lead salts. 4. Oxidised Ores, comprising oxidised iron ores, 
tin ores, manganese ores, red copx)er ores, white antimony ores. 5. 
Naiive Metals, 6. Sidpkureted Metals, embracing pyrites, lead 
glance, grey antimony ores, zinc blende, ruby blende. 7. Inflam- 
mables, comprehending sulphur, diamond, coal, mineral resins, and 
inflammable salts. 

Geoloov. — Minerals ageresated together so as to form lar^ 
masses, are technically cSlea Bocks, These, according to their 
structure, are of two kinds — either consisting of minute particles 
of the same mineral, or of several different minerals aggregated 
together. The former are termed simple, the latter mixed rocks. 
Thus, for instance, marble, which consists of nothing but gruin^ of 
carbonate of lime, is a simple rock ; while granite, which is made 
ap of small crystals of quartz, felspar, and mica, is a mixefl rooh. 
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The component parts of a rock are either crystallised together, or 
cmited by a non-crystalline cement, in the same way as mortar 
binds the stones of a wall. As compared with the vast variei^ of 
mineraLs, the number of distinct rocks is exceedingly small. lliey 
are also pretty^ uniformly distributed over the glooie, while none of 
them is peculiar to any particular country. Thus, while the plants 
and animals of tropical regions differ exceedingly from those of the 
frigid zone, the materials which form the mountain-ranges, as well 
as the pebbles along the sea-shore, are everywhere the same. There 
is, however, considerable local variety, depending on the geological 
character of the place. Thus, a traveller setting out from London, 
either to Berwick or Land*s-End, will find the character of the rocks 
continually varying as ho proceeds from county to county ; and 
before he arrives at his destination, he will have passed in review 
almost every variety of rock in the geological scale. In like man- 
ner, when a considerable section of the earth's crust is exposed tc 
view — as in sea-cliffs, quarries, mines, or railway-cuttings — a great 
variety of rocks is discernible ; but they may be all reduced to two 
principal kinds — stratified and unstrat^xL The former are arranged 
in regular beds or lavers, which may be either horizontal or sloping ; 
while the latter are lound in shapeless, indeterminate masses, desti- 
tute of any such arrangement. The stratified rocks are also named 
aqueous or sedimentary ^ there beins no doubt of their having been 
deposited in the form of sediment Dy the waters of the ocean, seas, 
lakes, and rivers, which always hold mineral matter in suspension. 
The unstratified rocks, on the other hand, are termed igneotis, being 
regarded as having been formed by the agency of heat, at a time 
when the temperature of the earth's crust was immeasurably higher 
than at present, * 

Stratified Bocki. — These are divided by geologists into two great 
series — the crystalline or metamorphic rocks, and the fossiliferous. The 
former are usually found immediately above the m,nitic, separating 
them from the fossiliferous strata above, and embrace the mllowing 

* Most geologists are of opinion that oar planet was in an incandescent stato 
in the earlier stages of its existence, just as the sun and fixed stars are by some 
supposed to be at the present day. In the course of ages, according to this h}'po- 
thesis, the exterior portion gradually cooled down, and tlie materials of which it 
consisted, previously in a molten state, came by degrees to assume the consoli- 
dated form which the ci-ust of the earth now presents, while the interior still 
retains its former intense heat. Whatever view we may form of this hypothesis, 
there can be no doubt of the fact that the lower we penetrate into the bowels of 
the earth the temperature gradually increases. A thermometer placed in any 
locality only 4 feet below the surface, no longer indicates the changes of the daily 
temperature, but merely those of the year. Again, at a depth of from 60 to 90 
feet, the thermometer indicates everywhere and at all seasons the same tempera- 
txue. Below this depth it has been found tliat a rise of 1* Fahr. takes place for 
every 50 or 55 feet of descent Calculating at thi.s rate of increase, a temperature 
of 2400* would he reached at a depth of 25 miles— « degree of heat sufiBcient to 
melt such rocks as basslt, greenstone, and granite. At a depth of SO miles the 
temperature would be S272*, or sufficient to melt iron ; and at 54 miles' depth, a 
heat of 4892* would prevail— a temperature at which all known substances would 
PASS into the liquid form. The phenomena of volcanoes, earthquakes, and hot 
springs, afford other and independent evidence of the intense heat prsvailing in 
the intorior of our planet. 
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menibera — Tiz., nieUs, mica-slate, clay-slate, honiblende-slaie, talo- 
slate, actynolito-slate, chlorite-slate, auartz-rock, and primary limestone. 
Although gneiss generally occupies tne lowest place m the series, these 
rocks do not follow any invariable order, and not unfrequentlv one or 
more of them is wanting. In some localities, as the noith ana west (A 
Scotland, they occupy large areas of coimtry, and are of great depth and 
utility. The materials of these strata appear to have been originally de- 
posited from water, in the form of sediment, and to have been sabse- 
quently so altered by subterranean heat as to assume their present crys- 
talline texture. At the time of their original formation they were pro- 
bably all replete with organic remains, similar to the fossiliferous strata 
above them, but the intense heat proceeding from the underlying granitic 
rocks has destroyed every vestige of oi^ganic matter. In some cases, 
dark limestones, replete with shells and corals, have thus been turned 
into white statuary marble; and hard clays, containing yegetable or 
other remains, into slates called mica and hornblende schist. 

Fossiliferous Strata. —These form the upper and by far the most in- 
teresting subdivision of the stratified or semmentary rocks. By a care- 
ful study of these we derive most important information regarding the 
earliest stages of the existence of our planet— information nowhere else 
to be foun(L We learn, for example, that this earth had arrived at a 
hoary antiquity before the creation of man ; that it was not then a bar- 
ren, untenanted wilderness, but the happy home of innumerable races of 
living creatures, which once and again were swept away by ^reat natural 
catastrophes, and replaced by other orders of plants and animaLs, higher 
in the scale of being than their predecessors, and more nearly approxi- 
mating in beauty of form and utility to the man^ races, animal and 
vegetable, which are now placed under man's domam. This knowledge 
is partly derived from the lithological character and immense depth of 
these rocks, each of which in its turn must have been slowly deposited 
by the waters of a sea, lake, or river ; but principally from the countless 
petrified remains of the animals and plants that had their abode in the 
waters or on the land at the period of their formation. The branch of 
geology which treats of these organic remains is termed Palaeontology. 
For a careful abstract of the fossils which characterise each distinct 
division of the fossiliferous strata, see the author's * Manual of Modem 
Geography,' pp. 41-52. 

Botany. — Botanical Geography treats of the existing number of 
plants on the earth's surface, the various modes by which they have 
been disseminated, the external causes which afi'ect their distribu- 
tion, and the more or less limited areas to which the different species 
and families are confined. 

Knmber of Plants.— The number of species of plants known to botan- 
ists, as at present inhabiting the earth, considerably exceeds 100,000; 
but fresh accessions are daily made to this number, as new regions of 
the surface are explored, and our knowledge of other regions increased. 
Pliny, the Roman naturalist, who lived in the first century of our era, 
knew only 1000 species ; the botanists of the middle ages describe about 
1400 ; Linnaeus, tne great Swedish botanist, swelled the number, in 1762, 
to 8800 ; Wildenow, the German naturalist, in 1807, described 20,000 ; 
Robert Brown, a Scotchman, who has been justly termed " The Prince of 
Botanists," counted above 87,000 flowering plants ; the illustrious Hum- 
boldt, by including the non-flowering orders, raised the number to 44,000 ; 
in 1844, Steudal estimated the num^^r at 95,0U0 ; while at the present 
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moment the number of recognised species does not fall short of 120,000. 
The total number of exitHng species on the earth's surface does not pro- 
bably fall short of 200,000. 

Dissemination of ]nant8. — Many plants are possessed of means by 
which they can spread themselves over areas more or less extensive. 
Some have seeds with winged or feathery appendages, which enable them 
to float on the air ; others have seeds so small as to be borne by winds 
to very distant localities; others are transported by rivers, streams, 
marine currents, and even icebergs, to very remote regions, where, if the 
soil and climate be suitable, thev take root and propagate their species; 
while not a few adhere to the hairy coatings of migratory animals, or, 
entering into the gizzards of birds of passage, retain their vitality after 
being voided by them in distant localities. The agency of man has also, 
m all ages, been very eflfectual in the dissemination of plants; for ex- 
ample, the passage of armies from one country to another, commerce by 
sea with foreign nations, and the planting of colonies in distant regions. 

Areas of Dutribation. — All the agencies above enumerated, however, 
singly or combined, cannot adequately account for the actual distribu- 
tion of the existing flora of the globe, without supposing a multiplicity 
of original specific centres, each of which was the birthplate of one species 
or assemblage of species, which continues to grow there in greater per- 
fection than in any other locality. The particular region in which any 
given plant prevails is termed its hahUat or area of distrvfnUicn. In or 
near the centre of this area it attains its highest development ; when far 
removed from this centre it degenerates ; and when transported beyond 
the limits of the area it languishes and dies. The areas of distribution 
are of all sises, embracing in some cases a lai^ge section of a continent, 
while in others it is limited to the merest speck of land. The same 
species of plant seldom occurs in widely separated countries, however 
closely the soil and climate of both may approximate ; but similar species 
of the same genus — and hence termed repraentaiive species— are, in such 
circumstances, rarely absent. Thus the neaths of Europe are in South 
Africa represented by other species of the genus Erica, and the violets 
of North America represent those of Britain, though specifically dif- 
ferent. 

Botanical Segions. — ^Various attempts have been made by botanists to 
divide the globe into certain well-defined regions, according to their 
oharacteristic v^tation. None of these can be regarded as satisfactory, 
though that of »chouw, the Danish botanist, proMibly deserves the pre- 
ference. That naturalist divides the surface of the globe into twenty-five 
'* phyio-geographicaX " or botanical regions, each of which has a vegeta- 
tion more or less peculiar to itself. (For further particulars regard- 
ing these regions, see the author's 'Manual of Modern Geography, 
pp. 55, 56.) 

Zoology. — Zoological Geography treats of the number, habitats, 
and distribution of animals, as they presently exist on the globe, 
and is therefore closely allied to Botanical Geography. 

Hnmber of Animals. — The great Swiss naturalist, Agassis, esti- 
mated, some years ago, the total number of known animads, including 
insects, at 250,000 species ; but the barriers in the way of obtaining 
accurate statistics are far grater than in the case of plants. This wiU 
appear evident when we consider that, whilst the habitats of plants, 
when once discovered, can be visited and revisited at pleasure, the great 
majority of animals are endowed with the powern of locomotion, and 

B 
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•radt the purtuit of man ; that myriads of speciaa are too minute to bt 
■een by the naked eye, while others are to«i fleet or too formidable for 
being accurately observed ; that age and sex produce such changes to 
their appearance as often to render it d<»ubtful whether or not the spe- 
cies are identical ; that many of them have their home in the depths 
of the ocean, or conceal themselves in the sand on the sea-shore, while 
others seek shelter in the impenetrable recesses of the forest, or in in- 
accessible mountain-cliffs, ilence naturalists vary greatly in their esti- 
mates, not only of the probable number of existing species, but also of 
those that are known and described. Thus, the ' PhJ-sical Atlas,* pub- 
Ushed in 1856, gives the number of known species of vertebrated animals 
at 16,587 (including 1704 mammals, 6226 birds, 657 reptiles, and 8000 
fishes), while Wagner and Waterhouse, in 1848, gave the number at 
19,567 ; and the other divisions of the animal lu^^om are still more 
uncertain. Omitting, however, from our reckoning the insects and in- 
fusoria, of the actual number of which we can as yet form no probable 
estimate, the following may be taken as a tolerable approximation to 
the existing number of animals — vis., Vertebrated AntmaU, or those 
possessed of a baok-bone, 20,000 ; Mollusea. or shell -fish, 20,000 ; Radi- 
ated Animals, 5000: Artiatlated Animals, 5000. The sum of these is 
50,000 species, to which we may safely add 200,000 for insects, and then 
we shall have a grand total of 250,000 know7§ species of animals, while 
the probable number of existing species is probably twice as numerous 
as that of plants. 

Diftribntioii of Animals.— Though animals are endowed with the 
power of voluntary motion, and are therefore more capable than plants 
of transporting themselves from one re^on to another, various causes 
dombine to limit the actual extension of mdividual species. Among the 
foremost of these are difference of climate and the greater or less facility 
of procuring subsistence ; while, in regard to land animals, arms of the 
sea and elevated mountain-chains present formidable barriers to emigra- 
tion. In numerous instances, however, we can trace their present dis- 
tribution to no immediate cause, and little can be advanced beyond 
conjecture as to the way and manner in which a large portion of the 
species came to be located in the precise regions where they are met 
with, unless, as in the case of plants, we acquiesce in the doctrine of 
numerous centres of creation. In no other way can we solve the question, 
how quadrupeds, for example, incapable of crossing arms of the sea, 
have found their way to islands situated in mid- ocean ? more especially 
if, as in the case of the kangaroos of Australia, there is no other known 
region of the globe where such animals are now to be found. In locali- 
ties widely remote from each other, but having a similar climate, the 
species, instead of being identical, are only repesentativcy as in the case 
of the vegetable kingdom. Naturalists divide the globe into six zoological 
kingdoms (the limits of which approximately correspond with those of tlie 
six continents), and these are suodivided into fourteen zoological provinces. 

Ethnography. — Man, from the perfection and beauty of his 
bodily organisation, and from the order of time in which he was 
called into beins;, occupies the summit of the vast pyramid of ani- 
mal life, while, possessing an immortal spirit, full of emotion and 
thought, he is raised immeasurably above all material things. His 
superior intelligence and the pliancy of his constitution fit him to 
become the denizen of all countries, and all varieties of climate, 
from the scorching heat of the tropics to the rigorous cold of Arctio 
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latitudes. His geographical difitribution^ accordingly, differt 
from that of all the lower animals, though, in common with them, 
he IB to some extent subject to the influence of external circum- 
stances. 

Unity of the Species. — Man is of only one species, and the so-called 
races of men are meve varieties of the same species, differing less from 
each other than do the varieties of many other animals, as the dog, 
l^rse, sheep, and domestic fowl. Science and Revelation alike proclaim 
this fundamental truth : the one by establishing an identity of anatomi- 
cal stricture between the races, the same period of gestation, the same 
instincts, longevity, and diseases, the same mental and moral character, 
and the fertility of oflspring arising from intermixture of blood ; and the 
other, by declaring that in one man was the germ of the whole human 
family — that the myriads of men that now people the earth are all 
brethren, imited together by the closest ties — and that the universal de- 
pravity and death, which have their root in the common ancestor of all, 
are more than counterbalanced by the obedience and sufferings of his 
fi^lorious Descendant, whom every human being can claim as his near 
kinsman. 

Origin of Baces. — Notwithstanding this identity of origin, we find 
that, from the earliest dawn of history, mankind has been divided into 
races and organised into nations ; and it is one of the first lessons of 
Revelation that with this division human design had nothing to do, — 
that it was exclusively the work of the Creator, with nature to aid in 
its accomplishment, — and that these races and nations were distributed 
over the earth's surface according to a definite plan, in which each had 
assigned to it its proper part in future history. Each region, more- 
over, strengthened and modified the character of the race that was con- 
ducted into it ; and thus national characteristics, which became more 
and more marked as generations succeeded each other, attained at 
length such a degree of fixedness and inflexibility as to enable them to 
traverse the ages of history, and encounter the most opposite influences, 
without under&roing any radical changes. 

Vomber and Characteristics of Baces.— Modem ethnography clari- 
fies the numerous nations that people the Old World into t'nree primary 
races — viz., the Caucasian, or white and bearded race ; the Mongolian, 
or tawny and beardless race; and the Negro, or black-skinned and 
woolly-haired race. These three races correspond, with certain limi- 
tations, to the three continents known to antiquity. Thus, the Cauca- 
sians occupy nearly all Europe, South- Western Asia, and the north of 
Africa, extending from the Atlantic to the Ganges, and from the Arctic 
Circle to the Tropic of Cancer ; the Mongolians people all the rest of 
Asia, together with certain isolated localities in Northern and Central 
Europe ; and the Negroes the centre and south of Africa. In addition 
to tnese, and probably arising from their intermixture and modifications, 
are uLhw four minor varieties, peopling Oceania and the New World — 
viz., the American Indiana, or aboriginal inhabitants of North and South 
America; the Malays, in Madagascar, Malaysia, and Polynesia; the 
Pavuans, or Oceanic negroes, inhabiting Australia, New Guinea, New 
Hebrides, and the Feejee Islands ; and the Maories of New Zealand. 
Of tnese, the Caucasian race numbers about 500,000,000 ; the Mongolian, 
about 490,000,000: the Negro, including the Papuan variety, about 
100,000,000; the Malay, about 60,000,000; and the American, about 
16,000,000. 
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Fopnlation of the Globe.— The population of the entire globe cannot, 
as yet, be stated with anything like accuracy, as many regions still 
remain unexplored, and as, beyond the limits of Europe, correct census 
of the population are almost wholly unknown. According, however, 
to the most recent estimates, it amounts to 1413 millions, that of the 
diflferent continents being as follows : — 



Continent*. 


Area In English Sqiuuv 
Miles. 


Population by latest 
Estimates. 




3,786,971 


829,804,421 




16,668,883 


745,417,385 




12,421,425 


208,849,987 


North America, .... 


8,398,829 


72,400,144 


South America, .... 


7,350,678 


27,323,279 




4,500,000 


80,000,000 




63,126,786 


1,413,795,216 



Beligions of Mankind.— Tlie following estimate has been made of the 
numbers professing each of the principal religions now existing; but 
they can be viewed as only a rough approximation to the truth : — 

Roman Catholics, 175,000,000 

Protestants, 112,000,000 

Greek Church, 90,000,000 

Minor Christian Sects, .... 23,000,000 

Jews, 7,000,000 Jews, 7,000,000 

Mohammedans, 145,000,000 Mohammedans, 145,000,000 

Brahmins, 225,000,000 ) 

Buddhists 395,000,000 V Heathens, 736,000,000 

Other Pagans, 115,000,000 j 

Not accounted for, 126,795,216 



Population of the Globe, 1,413,795,216 



1 Christians 400,000,000 
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EUROPE. 

BonndarleB.— North, the Arctic Ocean ; West, the Atlantic , 
South, Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, 
Black Sea, and Mount Caucasus; East, the Caspian Sea, river 
Dral, and Ural Mountains. Lat. 36' 2^— 71' W N,; Ion. 9" 32* 
E. 

Continental Europe emltraces 85 degrees of latitude, and more than twice as 
manv of longitude ; and, with the exception of Lapland and part of the govern* 
ment of Archangel, it is wholly confined to the North Temperate Zone. But, 
including the islands, Europe extends from lat 84* 55' (Candia) to 80* 48' N. 
(SpitzbeigenX and from Ion. 81* IV W. (Azores) to 68* E. (river Kara). Minsk, in 
west Russia, near the centre of the continent, is on the same parallel of latitude 
as Dublin, Liverpool, Hamburg, Irkutsk, and Lake Winnipeg; and on the same 
meridian as Cape Nordkyn, Constantinople, and Algoa Bav. The extreme length, 
fh>m Cape St Vincent to Orsk in the Ural Mountains, is 8400 miles ; and the 
greatest breadth, from North Oipe to Cape Matapan, 2450 miles. The form is 
eztremelv irregular, consisting of an immense peninsula Jutting out from Western 
Asia, and broken up into a series of smaller ones, nearly all of which project from 
the main body in a southerly direction, with mountain-chains traversing their 
entire length. Oipe Nordkyn, in Norway, is the most northern point of the con* 
tinent; Tarifa Point, near Oibraltar, the most southern; Cape Boca, in Portugal, 
the most western ; and the mouth of the river Kara the most eastern. The coast- 
line is estimated at 17,000 miles, or one mile of seaboard to each 225 square miles — 
a ratio to which none of the other continents approaches, but one which has con- 
tributed more than perhaps any other circumstance towards the advancement of 
European civilisation. 

Area and Population.— Europe is the smallest of the six great 
divisions of the ^lobe, if to Australia be added all the islaods of 
Oceania. Including its islands, the area is estimated at 3,786,971 
square miles, being, one-third the size of Africa, and one-fourteenth 
of the land surface of the globe. According to the latest census of 
its various states, as exhibited in the annexed table, the population 
amounts to 329,804,421, or nearly a fourth of the population of the 
entire globe. It is by far the most densely peopled of all the con- 
tinents, there being 87 persons to each square mile. 

Political Divisions. — The number of independent states presently 
existing in Europe is seventy-two, 26 of which belong to the German 
empire, and 25 to Switzerland. But if we reckon Norway and 
Sweden as one state, and Switzerland and Germany as one each, 
the total number of states is only twenty. The following table, 
carefully prepared from the Gotha Almanac for 1883, exhibits the 
area and population of the diU'creot states according to the latest 
returns. 
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PenlnmilaB and IstlunnfleB. — The Scandinavian peninsula, be« 
tween the Baltic and Atlantic ; the Danish, between the Baltic ami 
North Sea; Brittany, between the English Channel and Bay of 
Biscay; the Spanish, between the At&ntic and Mediterranean; 
the Italian, between the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Sea ; the Hellenic, 
between the Adriatic and Black Sea; the Morea, between the Ionian 
and iEgean Seas ; the Crimea, in the N. of Black Sea. Isthmos of 
Corinth, connecting the Morea with Northern Greece ; Isthmus of 
Perekop, connecting the Crimea with the mainland of Kussia. 

Capes. — Owing to its numerous indentations the capes and head- 
lands of Europe are very numerous. The following are the prin- 
cipal; — 

In the Arctic Ocean: Nordkyn, in Finmark ; North Cape, in I. Mager2)e; 
Nord, N. W. of Iceland. In the Baltic: The Naae, S. of Norway ;Skaw, 
N. of Denmark ; Hango Head, S. W. of Finland. In North Sea and A t- 
lafUie: Duncansby Head, and Cape Wrath, N. of Scotland; Malin HoEtd, 
in the N., and Cape Clear, in the S., of Ireland; Land's- End, S.W. of 
England ; La Hague and Raz Point, N. W. of France ; Ortegal and Finis- 
terre, N.W. of Spain; Roca, in the W., and St Vincent, in the S.W.. of 
PortugaL In the Mediterranean: Tarifa Point, S. of Spain ; Gata, Palos, 
St Martin, and Creux, K of Spain; Teulada, S. of I. of Sardinia; S. Vito^ 
N.W., and Passaro, S.K of Sicily; Spartivento, Nau, Leuca, S. of Italy; 
Matapan, S. of Greece. 

T»l«,ndfl. — The principal islands ma^ in like manner be arranged 
in groups, accordmg to the seas in wmch they are situated : — 

In the Arctic Ocean: Novaia 2^mlia, N.E. of Russia; Spitzbergen, 
midway between Novaia Zemlia and Greenland; Kolguev, at the mouth 
of Tcbeskaia G.; MagerSe and Loffoden Isles, N.W. of Norway. In the 
Atlantic: Iceland, between Norway and Greenland ; Fartie Isles, S.E. of 
Iceland ; British Isles, between the Atlantic and North Sea (principal, 
Great Britain, Ireland, An&^lesea, Isle of Man, Hebrides or Western 
Isles, Orkney Isles, Shetland Isles, Isle of Wight, Scilly Isles) ; Azores, 
800 miles W. of Portugal. In the Baltic: Ze^and, Fiibnen, and Bom- 
bolm, between Denmark and Sweden ; Gothland and Oeland, S.E. of 
Sweden ; Rugen, N.W. of Prussia; Aland Isles, at the entrance of the 
G. of Bothnia ; Oesel and Dago, at the mouth of the G. of RigSi. In the 
Mediterranean : The Balearic Isles, E. of Spain ; Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Elba, W. of Italy ; Sicily, Lipari, and Malta, S. of Italy ; Ionian Isles, 
W. of Greece ; Euboea and the Cyclades, K of Greece ; Candia^ S.E. at 
Greece. 

Seas and GuUIel— No other continent admits so many inlets of 
the ocean. The principal seas and arms of the sea are the follow- 
ing:— 

The White Sea, an inlet of tho Arctic Ocean, in the N. of Russia; 
area, 45,000 souare miles; main branches, the Gulfs of Kandalak, 
Onega, and Archhan^el ; Varanger Fiord, N.E. of Finmark ; West Fiord, 
between Norway and the Loffoden Isles. The Baltic, a large inland sea 
between Russia and Sweden ; area, 135^000 square miles ; main branches, 
Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, Riga, and Dantzio. The North Sea, between 
Great Britain and the Continent ; area, 244,000 square miles ; commu- 
oioates with the Baltic by the Ska^^or Rack and Cuttegat. The JrM 
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Seat ^twoen Great Britain and Ireland ; bmnnhee, North Channel, 8t 
(teorge'8 Channel, and Bristol Channel. The jKngtiih Channel, between 
Knjfland and France. Baif of lit-scay, between Spain and Brittany, noted 
for ii8 heavy seas and dangerous navigation. The Mediterranean. Sea 
between Europe and Africa, 2300 miles long ; area, 867,000 square miles ; 
principal branches, Gulfs of Lions and Genoa, Tyrrhenian Sea, Adriatic, 
Ionian Sea, iEgean Sea or Archipelago, and Sea of Marmora. The Black 
Sea, between Russia and Asiatic Turkey; area, 181,000 square miles; 
branch, the Sea of Azov. The Caspian Sea, S.£. of Russia; area, 
1 40,000 square miles ; surface, 81} feet below that of the Black Sea. 

Straits.— The Sound, between Sweden and Zealand ; Great Belt, 
between Zealand and FUhnen ; Little Belt, between FUhnen and 
Denmark; Pentland Firth, between Scotland and Orkney ; Strait 
of Dover, between England and France ; Strait of Gibiultar, be- 
tween Spain and Africa ; Strait of Bonifaeio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia ; Strait of Messina, between Italy and Sicily ; Strait of 
Otranto, between Italy and Turkey; Dardanelles or Helleroon^ 
uniting the Archipelajgo with Sea of Marmora ; Bosporus or Strain 
of Constantinople, uniting the Sea of Marmora with tiie Black Sea ; 
Strait of Yenikaleh, between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 

Surface and Mountalna. — About two-thirds of the surface of 
Europe consist of an immense plain, which occupies the eastern and 
central parts of the continent, from the Ural Mountains and the 
Caspian on the east, to Scandinavia and the Carpathian Mountains 
on the west, and extending in the opposite direction from Mount 
Caucasus and the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. In the centre of 
Europe this immense plain stretches westward, between the Baltic 
and tne mountains of Germany, till it terminates on the coasts of 
the North Sea. In the whole of this extensive region there are no 
moimtains, or even hills, with the exception of the Valdai Hills, in 
the government of Novgorod, which attain an elevation of 1100 
feet, and form the water-parting between the basins of the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and the Caspian. The whole south-west portion oif 
the continent, from the Carpathians to the Atlantic, is highly 
mountainous, as is also Scandinavia, in the north-west angle. 
Omitting the Valdai Hills, the mountains of Europe are grouped 
into seven distinct systems, two of which (the Urals and Mount 
Caucasus) form the boundary between this continent and Asia. 

The British System, comprising all the mountains in the British and 
Faroe Isles, is of very moderate elevation, Ben Nevis, its highest sum- 
mit, being only 4406 feet high. It nowhere attains the height of the 
snow-line, though many of the mountains of Scotland are partially 
covered with snow for the greater part of the year. The system em- 
braces several distinct ranges, the highest of which traverses the largest 
island in the direction of its greatest length. 

Tlie Hesperian System, embracing the various mountain-chains in the 
Spanish Peninsula (which contains in its interior an elevated plateau of 
great extent), attains its highest elevation in Oerro Mulhacen, near the 
south coast (11,663 feet), and in several of the chains towers far above 
the snow-line, which in the Pyrenees has a height of 8000 feet. 
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Tk4 Sardo-Cortiean System is confined t,o tlie islands Corsfca and 
Saraiiiia. Monte Rotondo, in Corsica, 9068 feet hi^h, is its hit^hest 
summit. 

lUe Alpine Sytiem, in Southern Europe, embraces sill the ranges that 
radiate from the Alps of Switzerland, including— (1.) The Alps proper, 
a huge crescent-shaped range, extending from Nice to Vienna, a distance 
of 600 miles ; Mont Blanc, in Savoy, 15,781 feet, the culminating point of 
Europe; Mont Rosa, in south of Switzerland, 15,208 feet; and many 
others, ranging in height from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; height of snow-line, 
8900 feet. (2. ) The Mountains of France, connected with the Alps proper 
by the Jura chain, 6588 feet, and comprising the Vosges, Cevennes, and 
mountains of Auvergne. (3.) The Apennines, extending through the 
entire length of Italy and Sicily ; highest summit. Mount ^tna, in Sicily, 
10,874 feet; height of snow-line in Sicily, 9500 feet. (4.) The Siavo- 
Hellenic Mountains, in the Hellenic peninsula, south of the Danube and 
Save ; culminating point. Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, 9749 feet ; snow- 
line on Mount Olympus, 9000 feet. (5.) The Carpathian Mountains, in- 
cluding all the mountains betwieen the Danube, Dniester, Vistula, and 
Rhine ; highest summit, Mount Botschetie, in Transylvania, 9528 feet ; 
height of snow-line in the Carpathians, 6000 feet. 

The Scandinavian System, in Norway and Sweden, extends from the 
Naze to the North Cape, or about 1150 miles, and consists of three prin- 
cipal ranges— viz., Langefield, in the south, containing Skagesloestinden, 
the culminating^ point of the system, 8670 feet ; Dovrefield, in the centre, 
7620 feet ; ancT Kiolen, in the north, 6200 feet ; height of snow-line in 
the S., 5000 feet. 

The Uralian System, between Russia and Siberia, forms the 5iratershe.^ 
between the basins of the Volga and Obi : total length, from Orenburg 
to the Arctic Ocean, 1300 miles. Its average elevation does not exceed 
2000 feet; but Eonjak-Ofski, the culminating point (lat. 59** 45'), rises 
to a height of 5397 feet. 

The Caucasian System, extending from the Black Sea to the Caspian 
(700 miles), and forming the south-eastern boundary of European Russia ; 
mean elevation, 8500 feet ; Mount Elburz, the culminating point of 
the system, 18,493 feet, being 2749 feet higher than Mont Blanc , height 
of snow-line, 11,000 feet ; limit of the cereals, 7000 feet. 

Volcanoes.— The principal volcanoes of Europe are — Mount Ve- 
invius, near Naples, the only active volcano on the continent, all 
the others being situated on islands ; Mount Etna, in Sicily ; Strom - 
holi, Vulcano, and Vulcanello, in the Lipari Isles ; Mount Hecla, 
and several others, in Iceland ; and Saiytcheff, in Novaia Zemlia. 
The Azores are all of volcanic origin, and contain many recently 
extinct volcanoes, as also many of the Cyclades and the N. W. por- 
tion of the island Sardinia. Extinct volcanoes also abouna in 
various parts of the interior of the continent, as in the mountains 
of Auvergne, the Eastern Pyrenees, the Eifel, Westerwald, and 
Vogdsberg. The earthquake district of Europe extends from the 
Caspian to the Azores, the central line of concussion being more 
or less parallel to the Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathians, and Mount 
Caucasus. 

Blyer-BaslnB and Capitals. — All the rivers of Europe belong 
to one or other of seven great baslDs — ^the Arctic and Atlan- 
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tic Oocans, the Baltic, North, Mediterranean, Blacky and Caspian 
Seaa. 



The oleratAd rldfe which separaios one river-hasln from mother is called tiie 
wttershed or waier partinif : while that which divides the seven baAins into two 
main divisions is called the Great WatershM. Commencing at the S.W. extremity 
of the continent, the latter parsnes a general N.E. direction till it snives at the 
northern termination of the Ural Mountains, thns cutting the continent diagonally 
Into two great sections, which incline respectively to the N.W. and S.E. 13^ 
glancing at a map of Europe, it will be seen that all the great rivers follow one or 
other of these two directions — those on the N.W. side of the great watershed being 
numerous and comparatively small, while those on the S.E. side are few and c3 
great magnitude. By far the largest river-basins belonging to this continent are 
those of the Volant and Danube, which together occupy about one-fifth of the 
entire surface. Ilie following table exhibits the extreme lengths of all the prin- 
cipal rivers of Europe, the direction of their slopes, the areas of their basins, and 
the capitals of states and provinces embraced by the latter. The capitals of in- 
dependent states are distinguished bv Small Capitals, those oC provinces ht 
Roman letters; and when the name of the state is different from that of its capi- 
tal, tlie former is added within parentheses. 
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Lakes. — Lakes being for the most part mere exx)ansioiis of the 
rivers that drain them, we shall group them together in the order 
of the river-basins in which they occur. Ladoga, in the N.W. of 
Russia, is the largest lake in Europe, having an area of 7150 square 
miles. Lakes are most numerous in Finland, Sweden, Italy, and 
Switzerland; those in the basins of the Po, Rhine, and Rhone, 
being unrivalled for the beauty of their scenery. 

Dwina Bonn; Knbinskoe, in Vologda. Onega: Latcha, in Olonetz. Patajoti, 
Enara, in N. of Finland. Oilmen: Miosen, m S.E. of Norway. Gotha: Wener, 
In S.W. of Sweden, 2120 square milea MotaXa: Wetter, E. of Lake Wener. At- 
hogai Malar, in the S.E. of Sweden. Borgo A: Payana, in the S. of Finland. 
Neva: Ladoga, Saima, Pielis, Kuopio, Onega, and Ilmen, in Finland and Olonetz. 
Narova: Peipus, between Livonia and St Petersburg. Rhine: Constance and 
Lucerne, in Switzerland. Rhoru : Geneva, between Switzerland and Savoy. Po • 
Oarda, Como, Maggiore, and Lugano, in N. Italy. Lanube: Balato& or Flatten 
See, and Neusiedl, in Hungary. Don : Manytch, in Caucasus, drained by the 
Manytch. Volga: Seligher, in Russia, forming the source of the Volga. 

GUmate.— Geographically considered, the continent of Europe ii 
wholly embraced within the North Temperate Zone, except about 
one-twelfth of the surface situated within the Polar Oirde ; but re- 
garding it meteorologically, or with reference to climate, and di- 
•viding the Northern Hemisphere into six climatic zones (the Equa- 
torial, Warm, Mild, Cool, Cold, and Polar), it will be found that 
^ part of the continent lies within either of the extreme 20Utf% 
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flence the climate, though presenting striking diversities in dif- 
ferent places — owing mainly to elevation, direction of slope, prox- 
imity to mountain-chains, or contiguous continents — ^is greatly 
milder than the corresponding latitudes of Asia and K. America, 
the temperature being much warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer. 

The winter temperature of Western Europe is greatly modified by the prevalence 
of westerly winds from tlie Atlantic, and by the high temperature of the Gulf 
Stream flowing northward along the shores of the continent Southern Euroite 
Is, in like manner, affected by the proximity of Africa, the burning winds ft'om 
which render its summer climate oppressive, while Northern and Eastern Europe 
are exposed to chilling blasts from the Polar Sea and Siberia. The limit of per- 
ennial snow at the Arctic Circle is 3600 feet above the level of the sea ; in the 
Swiss Alps, 8900 feet; in Sicily, 0500 feet; in the Caucasus and S. of Spain, 
11,000 feet The average amount of rain over all Europe is 84 inches; but it 
varies greatly in the different countries, the rainiest localities being the coasts 
of Portugal and Norway, the Alps, Bretagne, Cornwall, S. of Ireland, and the 
N. W. of Scotland. The annual fall of rain decreases from S. to N., and still more 
from W. to K In the Warm Zone (the Spanish Peninsula, Southern Italv, and 
Greece) it rains most in winter ; in the Mild Zone (S. of the Alps and Carpathians), 
most in autumn; and in all the remainder of Europe, most in summer. Tlie 
number of days on which snow falls increases from S. to N. ; thus, at Malta, snow 
is scarcely ever seen; at Sicily, it falls, on an average, on one day annually; 
Paris, 12 days; Copenhagen, 30 days; and St Petersburg, 171 days. 

Minerals. — Though deficient in the precious metals, Europe yields 
to no other continent in the abundance and utility of its mmeral 
productions. 

Gold is chiefly found in the Urals and Carpathians ; silver, in Cornwall Ger- 
many, Hungary, Norw^, Bohemia, and Transylvania; copper, in the British 
Isles, Ural Mountains, Hungary, Styria, Norway, and the Pvreuees; tin, almost 
exclusively in Cornwall and Devonshire; lead, in Lanarkshire, Cornwall, Sierra 
Nevada,- and the Eastern Alps ; zinc, in the Biesengebiive ; cobalt, antimony, 
and bismuth, in Germany; while iron is widely distributed, especially wherever 
coal is found, but is most abundant in Great Britain, the Ce venues, Vosges, Jura, 
Extern Alps, and the Scandinavian mountains. Among inilammaUe mineraU, 
coal is the most important : it chiefly abounds in the British Isles, Belgium, N. of 
France, Germany, Prussia, Austria, and S. of Russia. Sulphur is confined to 
volcanic regions, as Naples, Sicily, Iceland; while amber is found on the S. shores 
of the Baltic. Brine springs and mineral salts are also abundant : Epsom salts in 
England; borax, in Hungary ; nitre, in Spain, Italy Hungary, dtc.; and alum, in 
Sweden, Norway, Britain, Sicily, Lipari, and the Azores. 

Botany. — ^The vegetation of Europe largely partakes of the same 
features as that of Central Asia and Northern Africa, and does not 
probably embrace a single indigenous plant that is not also found in 
one or other of those continents. Naturalists divide the entire 
globe into twenty-five botanical regions— each region being charac- 
terised by nimierous plants more or less pecuUar to itself— and 
three of these are partially embraced within the limits of Europe. 

The first, named the Arctic RegioTiy embraces the small portion of the conti* 
nent situated within the Polar Circle, as also the higher elevations of the loft^ 
monntain-ranges of the continent, between the snow-line and the limit of trees. 
The main features of this region are its proftision of lichens, mosses, and saxi- 
frages ; the entire absence of trees, though certain slirubs are not wanting, and 
perennial herbs with large flowers are also abundant ; but annual plants are rare, 
and tropical families entirely wanting. The mean annual temperature is ex* 
tremely low, and cultivation is of course impracticable. 

The 8ecns.d, or North Bwropean Betfum, embraces the wide space between Um 
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Arctic Olrde and Ui 45*. or all Europe N. of the Pyrenees, Alpe, and Black Sea, 
except the portion included in the first region. It is characterised by the pre> 
•ence of several natural orders of plants not found in the Arctic region; by 
numerous forests, the predominant trees bemg of the cone-bearing and catkin- 
bearing fkmilies, most of the latter losing their foliage in winter ; aud by the luxu- 
riance of the pastures. 
The third, or Mediterranean Region, embraces all the remainder of Europe, to- 

Ether with Asia Minor, Syria, Africa N. of the Sahara, the Azores, and Canariea. 
ere the winter is very mild, and several tropical plants, as palms, terebinths, 
and laurels, make their appearance; evergreen trees are much more numerous 
than in the preceding region; while the pastures, though less luxuriant, contain 
a great number of woody plants, several species of heath, and many winter 
flowers; while fruit-trees, including the vine, fig, almond, pomegraiuite, olive, 
lemon, orange, peach, apricot, citron, stone-pine, and date-palm, are abundant 

Seven species of cereals or ^rain-plaots are cultivated in Europe— viz.. barley, 
rye, oats, wheat, millet, niaue, and rice— the zones of climate in which they 
occur merging into each other like the seven colours of the rainbow. No species 
of gi-ain can be brought to maturity in Iceland; but barley is cultivated m the 
Farde Isles, and on the continent as far N. as Hammerfest and the White Sea. 
Rye in largely cultivated in the N. of Europe. Oats are extensively grown l>e- 
tween the Tat. of Paris and 65' N. Wheat is raised from Ut 64' to the tropic of 
Capricorn ; millet, in Bretagne, Tuscany, and a few other localities I and maize, 
in K and S. Europe. Few European countries afford the requisite heat and 
moisture for the successful cultivation of rice ; but it is grown in Spain, Greece, 
and Italy. The potato can be raised at a considerably hieher latitude than any ol 
the cereals, and it forms the highly-relished food of miliiona of the people from 
Iceland to Qreece. 

Zoology. — Naturalists diyide this coDtinent into three zoological 
provinces — a Northern, Central, and Southern— the limits of wnich 
harmonise pretty closely with those of the three botanical regions 
above described. 

Of the 1779 existing M uoials, Europe contains 2i8 species. Of the eight 
oiders into which tiiese are divided, two are entirely absent— viz., the Marsupisds, 
or Pouched animals, and the Edentata, or Toothless; while other two— the Quad- 
mmana, or Four-handed, and the Pachyderms, or Thick-skinned— are each repre- 
sented by a solitary species— viz., the Barbarv ape, found on the rock of Gibraltar, 
and the wild boar, in the forests of Central Europe. Of the remaining orders, 
that of the Camivora, or Flesh-eating, is by far the most important, embracing no 
fewer than 119 European species. The lion and tiger are no longer found, but 
the order is represented by the lynx, wolf, polecat, badger, and bat The Rodents, 
or Gnawing animals, are in like manner represented by the squirrel, beaver, rat, 
porcupine, and hare. The Ruminants, or Gud-chemng animals, embrace the 
camel, deer, antelope, sheep, and buffalo. Lastly, the Cetacea, or Ocean-living 
order, includes the Greenland whale, porpoise, and common grampus. The 
Birds of Europe amount to 490 species, or nearly a twelfth of the total number 
known to science, and comprise numerous representatives cf the six orders into 
which this class is divided. The Reptilks are 73 in number, being one-ninth of 
the totaJ number of species. They are all of insignificant size, and embrace very 
few serpents. 

Ethnography. — The people of Europe belong to two great races— 
the Caucasian and the Mongolian. The former derives its name 
from the region of the Caucasus, the grand centre from which the 



from Mongolia, in Central Asia— the teeming source from which, at 
a comparatively recent period, innumerable hordes of nomadic bar- 
barians penetrated into Eastern and Central Euroi)e. The Cauca- 
sian race now extends, with few interruptions, from the Atlantic 
to the Ganges and Brahmapootra, and from the Arctic Circle to 
the Tropic of Cancer— tiius embracing the larger portion of Europe, 




and the latter 
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the north of Africa, and the south- west of Asia. The principal 
Mcngolian tribes located in £uroj)e are the Finns, Lap|)s, and 
Samoiedes, extending from the Gulf of Bothnia to the river Kara ; 
the Magyars, in Hungary, closely allied to the Finns in language 
and physical aspect; the Tartars, inhabiting the region north of 
the Black Sea and river Kuban ; the Calmucks, north of Mount 
Caucasus ; and the Turks, in Rumelia, who form a connecting linli 
between the Mongolian and Caucasian races. 

Latouaoss.— All the langaages presently spoken in Earope belong, in like 
manner, to two grtat families — the Indo-European, or Aryan, and the Finuo- 
Tartarian. Nations belongingto the Caucasian race speak the former, those of 
Mongolian ori^n the latter. The Indo-European tongues spoken in Europe are 
dlvi(^ into four groups— viz., the Celtic, in the west; the Teutonic, in the north 
and north-west; the Sclavonic, in the centre and east; and the Oreco-Latin, in the 
south. All these, together with the Indian and Medo-Peraic groups in Asia, art 
descended from, or at least intimately allied to, the now extinct Sanscrit— an 
ancient, copious, and highly-relBned language, spoken at a very remote period by 
A Japhetic nation who, proceeding, as is supposed, ftrom Persia, invaded North- 
ern India, driving its former inhabitants southward, or to the mountain fast- 
nesses of the interior. The probability is that this Sanscrit-speaking people wa« 
A branch of the same stock as the Celts, Tentones, Sclaves, and Hellenes, who, 
anterior to the dawn of history, migrated into Europe in separate bodies and at 
diverse times, thus originating the four groups of languages above enumerated.— 
(Bee the Author's ' Manual of Modem Geography,' pp. 91-98.) 

RsLKiioiVB.— The religions of Europe, though numerous and varied, may all be 
reduced to three classes, curidusly corresponmng with the great races of men an d 
groups of languages above described. Thus, nations of Caucasian origin are, in 
crancral. Christians; those of Mongolian race are nearly all heathens; while the 
Turks, who form a connecting link between these races, profess Mohammedanism 
—a religion lying midway between Christianity and PaganisuL Again, we find 
thai nations speaking Teutonic tongues have embraced Protestantism ; those of 
^e Cdtic and Oreco-Latin families Roman Catholicism; while those speaking 
Sclavonic tongues belong to the Oreek Church. To these generalisations, how* 
ever, there are several important exceptions, for language does not strike so 
deeply into the soil of humanity as race does. Language shares in the fortunes of 
the nation that speaks it, and is therefore subject to numberless vicissitudes ; 
whereas the stamp derived from race vemains indelible for ages. Hence the in- 
taAbitants of Greece, instead of belonging to the " Catholic," are stanch adherents 
of the Greek Church ; the Austriaus, thoush speaking a Teutonic language, largely 
profess Romanism ; and the Scottish Gaeland Welsh, though using dialects of the 
Celtic, are zealous Protestants. The following is a summAry of the races and 
religions at present existing in Europe 



Rage. 

Celtic and Greco-Latin . 100,000,000 

Teutonic . . . 105,130,000 

Sclavonic . . . 90,000,000 

Mongolian and Tartar . 28,674,421 

Jewish .... 6,000,000 

Gypsies, &c. . . . 1,000,000 



Total of Europe, . 829,804,421 



Religion. 
Roman Catholic . . 156,000,000 

Greek Church . . 81,380,000 

Protestant . . . 79,330.000 
Mohammedan & Heathen 6,445,000 

Jews .... 6,000,000 

Minor Creeds . . 1,649,421 

829,804,421 
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THE BRITISH ISLES.— GENERAL VIEW. 

Position and Boundaries. — The British Isles, or United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, form an extensive archipelago in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, at a small distance from the western shores 
of Central Europe, from which it is separated by the North Sea, the 
Strait of Dover, and the English Channel. Lat. 49" 13'— 00** 49' 
N. ; Ion. l** 45' E.— 10^ 32' W. 

The archipelago consists of two large islands — Great Britain and Ireland — and 
of a multitude of smaller ones, which are arranged singly or in groups around the 
two principal. The general outline is very irregular; but omitting the Shetland, 
Scilly, and Channel Isles, it approaches the form of a scalene triangle, with its 
longest side facing the east, and its shortest the south. Unst, in Shetland, is the 
most northern point of the archipelago; Jersey, in the Channel Isles, the most 
Bouthem; Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk, the most eastern; and Dunmore Head, in 
Kerry, the most western. The longest day in Jersey is three hours shorter than 
in Unst, and the sun rises on the coast of Norfolk 49 minutes earlier than on that 
of Kerry. The parallel of 56*, which traverses the archipelago throngh its centre, 
passes over Londonderry in the extreme north of Ireland, Newcastle in the north 
of England, Copenhagen, Moscow, Tomsk in Siberia, and Nain in Labrador. 
Unst, m the extreme north of the archipelago, is on the same parallel as St Peters- 
burg and Cape Farewell in Greenland ; while Jersey, in the extreme south, has the 
■ame latitude as Paris, Vienna, and the northern boundary of the United States. 

Area and Population. —The area, which is not yet precisely ascer- 
tained, is estimated at 121,607 square miles, or about one-thii-tieth 
of the area of Europe ; while, by the census of 1881, the population 
amounts to 85,246,562, or more than one-tenth of the population ot 
the Continent. There are thus 287 persons in the British Isles to 
each square mile of surface. 

In 1801 the population of Britain was 10,764,000, whne that of Ireland was esti- 
mated at 6,000,000. Hence the population of the United Kingdom has barely 
doubled itself during the seventy years that have elapsed of this century— a re- 
sult partly owing to the vast number of emigrants that annually leave our 
shores, and partly to the great famine in Ireland in 1846. About one-half of 
our population reside in cities and towns, and the other half in the country. 
No fewer than nineteen cities have a population exceeding 100,000, fourteen of 
which are in England, three in Scotland, and two in Ireland. 

Climate. — As compared with other countries under the same 
latitude, the climate of the United Kingdom, though very variable, 
is remarkably mild and salubrious ; whue the temperature is greatly 
higher than that of any other country situated between the sank 
parallels of latitude. 

This result is mainly owing to two causes— viz., our insular position, and oai 
coasts being constantly washed by a stream of heated waters from the Gulf oi 
Mexico, which, after crossing the Atlantic, has not wholly lost its high tempera- 
ture on arriving at the British Isles. The mean annual temperature of ttie central 
portions of our archipelago is 49* Fahr.— that of Unst being 44J*, and of Cornwall, 
51 i". But the mean temperature of Moscow, under the same latitude, is only 
40 , and of Nain, in Labrador, 28*. Our winter temperature is specially affecttid 
by the Gulf Stream ; for, while our average winter temperature is about 39" that 
of Moscow is 15*, and of Nain, S^*. Thus two places on the name parallel of lati- 
tude, bat separated by the Atlantic Ocean, differ in their winter temperatures no 
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10S8 than 89*. The differenca between our hottest and coldest months Is also 

greatly less than in other countries; for, while our annual range of temperatnn 
does not exceed 24% at Berlin It amounts to 88*, and at Moscow to 67*. Oui 
average fall of rain is about 40 inches, but it is much greater on the western 
coasts of the two larger islands than on the eastern. Thus in some parts of Cum' 
berland and Westmoreland about 100 inches of rain are annually deposited, while 
at Edinburgh, on the opposite coast, it is only 25, and at London, 24 inches. 

Minerals. — The mineral products of the United Kingdom are a 
source of immense wealth; for, though the precious metals and 
quicksilver exist in very limited quantities, we have inexhaustible 
supplies of all the more useful minerals, especially coal, iron, copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, salt, limestone, and numerous kinds of building- 
8ton& 

The total area of the coal-measures In the United Kingdom Is estimated at 
about 800 square miles, and it is calculated that at the present rate of consump- 
tion, which Is 1S8 mClioBS of tons annually, the supply will last for 1000 years; 
but should the rate of consomption increase as it has been doing of late, the total 
supply, which is estimated at 80,000 millions ot tons, will become exhausted in 
81 2 vears. In England the coal-fields abound chiefly in Northumberland, Durham, 
York, Lancashire, StaflTordshire, and South Wales. In Scotland they form a broad 
belt across the country where it is narrowest, from the coast of Ayrshire to Fife 
Ness; while the six coal-districts of Ireland are situated in the great central 
plain, and yield a comparatively small amount of coal, of inferior quality. The 
total Tahie of our mineral proanots fat 1875 when brought into the ordinary 
marketable condition, was no less than £60,000,000— the coal alone amonntbiff 
to £47,000,000, and the metals to £17,000,000. 

Botany and AgTlcalture.->The British Isles are wholly embraced 
within the Second Botanic Region of naturalists, the limits and 
general characteristics of which have been described imder ** Eu- 
rope." 

The British archipelago scarcely contains a single plant that is not also found 
in the neighbouring continent Botanists valy considerably in their estimates of 
the total number of species. Probably, however, they amount to about 4400 
species, 1600 of which are flowering planta. Among our native forest trees may 
be reckoned the oak, elm, birch, beech, ash, Scotch fir, willow, yew, and moun- 
tain-ash; while our principal fruit-bearmg trees are the apple, pear, cherry, plum, 
peach, and walnut The cereals comprise wheat, barley, bere, and oats; and our 
other cultivated plants, the potato, turnip, mangold, carrot, radish, beet, cabbage, 
pease, beans, hops, flax, clover, and rye-grass. British farming has attained an 
unpanOleled degree of perfection, especially in Scotland, which surpasses England 
in this respect as much as Ireland comes short of it Of the 78 millions of acres of 
land in the United Kingdom, it is estimated that 20 millions are under cultivation, 
28 millions under pasture, 15 millions waste but improvable, and 15 millions incap- 
able of cultivation. The total quantity of com annually produced, after deduct- 
ing seed for next year, is about 54 millions of quarters, or nearly two quarters for 
each inhabitant 

Zoology. — The Vertebrated Animals of the British Isles comprise 
about 594 species, of which 63 are mammals, 274 birds, 14 reptiles, 
and 243 fishes. 

I>ednciing the cetacea and bats— the one peopling the waters, and the other 
the air— only 40 mammals remain, all of which inhabit the land. These are divide d 
bito four orders— vis., Camivora, or flesh-eating animals; Bodentla, or gnawing 
animals; Buminantia, or animals that chew the cud; and Pachydermata, or thick- 
skinned animals. The first is represented by the fox, dog, weasel, ermine, and 
polecat; the second, by the hare, rabbit, squirrel, rat, and mouse; the third, by 
the ox, deer, goat, and sheep ; and the fourth, by the horse, ass, and sow. Among 
VnmrttVnUd Anifmal* may M enumerated 302 shell-bearing molluscs; numennM 
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Articulated Anfanals (divided into Ave feraOies, which are represented Tespeethrelj 
by the leech, lobster, barnacle, spider, and butterfly; the last family— vis., the 
Insects — includes upwards of 10,000 British species Icnown to science); and, 
lastly. Radiated Animals, represented by the starfish, tape-worm, medusa, coral 
insect, and animalcule. 

Ethnography. — The people of the British Isles belong to two 
▼arieties of the Caucasian race — the Celtic and the Gothic or 
Teutonic. 

The Celts were the orlffinal inhabitants of the neighbourinff continent^ and 
entered our archipelaso at a very remote but unknown period, forming, m all 
likelihood, its first inhabitants. Before arriving, however, on our shores, they 
appear to have become divided into two main sections — Gael and Kyinri, — who 
were mutually hostile, and spoke widely distinct dialects of the Celtic language. 
The Gaels seem to have been the earliest settlers in the southern parts of Britabi, 
but to have been speedily dislodged by the more powerful Kymri, and driven 
Into Scotland, Ireland, the Hebrides, and Isle of Man, where they continued to 
employ nearly identical dialects— vit, Gaelic, Irish, and Manx. The Kymri 
occupied South Britain, as fiur north as the Grampians, and became the ancestors 
of the modem Welsh and Oomish. About 10,000,000 of the existing inhabitants 
of the British Isles are of Celtic blood, either pure or mixed ; the remainder, who 
form the great bulk of the population, being of Teutonic origin. The first Teutonic 
nation that invaded our shores were the An^o-Saxons, whose original home was 
that portion of Germany lying between the Eyder and the Weser, and coumienced 
their incursions into England in the year a.d. 449. Having vanquished the Celtic 
tribes who then occupiM the country, they drove them into the mountainous 
r^ons of Wales and Cornwall The Danes, another Teutonic people, invaded 
Bnlain in the beginning of the eleventh century; but their dominion was of veiy 
short duration. The last invasion of our shores was that of the Normans, a 
Teutonic nation, who established their rule in England by the Itattle of Hastings 
(JLD. 1066), and gradually changed the Anglo-Saxon language of the population 
into the modem English. 

Lanouaokl — ^The languages at present spoken in the British Isles are seven 
in number— viz.: Irish, Scottish Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, English, Lowland Scotch, 
and French. The four first mentioned belong to the Celtic stock, and represent 
the mr)st ancient language in Europe. The Irish, Gaelic, and Manx are so closely 
allied that they may be regarded as mere dialects of the same language; but they 
difTer widely from the Welsh, which has a similar affinity with the Armoric of 
Bretagne, and the now extinct Comish of Cornwall The English and Lowland 
Scotch belong to the Teutonic group of languages— the former to its Gothic, and 
the latter to Its Scandinavian branch. The English, though essentially a com- 
pound language, borrowing freely from all sides, has for its parent or groundwork 
the Anglo-Saxon; while the Scotch is descended from the Norse, a Scandinavian, 
and not a Gothic tonfue. It is a great mistake, therefore, to regard the Scotch as 
a mere corraption of the English. They are equally ancient, and true to their 
originals; or, if there be any difference in these respects, the Scotch has the 
advantage. Lastly, the French is spoken in the Channel Isles, the only portion 
of Normandy now belonging to the English Crown. 

Religion. — Christianity, under one or other of its forms, is professed by 
nearly the entire population of the British Isles, but the religious community is 
broken up into a gr^t number of sects. No fewer than forty distinct denomina- 
tions are found, which, however, may all be grouped into two classes — Protestants 
and Catholics— the former of which is about four times more numerous than tno 
latter. Onlv about one-tenth of the Catholics belons to Great Britain, the great 
majority of them being in Ireland. The principal Protestant denominations are 
— the EpiscopaUansTPresbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Me.hodists. 
Episcopacy is endowed by the State in England and Ireland, and Presbyterianism 
In Scotland; but all denominations are f^ely tolerated. Notwithstanding our 
ecclesiastical divisions, Great Britain is the centre and stronghold of religious free- 
dom and of Bible Christianity throughout the world Besides supporting some 
80,000 Protestant clergymen at home, British Christians contribute annuallv 
mpwaids of £1,000,000 sterling for sending the Gospel to heathen lands. 

Ckyfwnmeiit and Fliia]U».~The crown is hereditary ; tlic form 
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of jB^Temment a limited constitutional monarchy ; and the Icffis* 
lative authority vetited in the Sovereign, a House of Peers, ana a 
House of Commons, whose united concurrence is necessary for the 
enactment of new laws, or the repeal of those already existing. 
The soverei^ must be a Protestant ; the House of Peers is com- 
posed of prmces of the blood royal and 496 lords spiritual and 
temporal ; while the House of Commons consists of 652 members, 
489 of whom are chosen by the electors of England and Wales, 103 
by those of Ireland, and 60 by those of Scotland. The electora 
form about one twenty-fourth of the entire population. The House 
of Conmions possesses the exclusive privilege of introducing mone^ 
bills, and of voting money out of the revenue. In this single privi- 
lege lies the palladium of the commonwealth; for, though the 
sovereign may declare war with a foreign state, and levy armies, 
the war cannot be prosecuted, nor the army paid, but by the con- 
sent of the representatives of the people. 

The vast extent of the British Empire renders it necessary to maintain a very 
large naval force ; but owing to our insular position, and equitable laws, our 
standing army is much smaller than that of any other ineat European power I n 
1882 our military force amounted to 192,218 men and bmcers (of wnom 63,229 were 
in IndiaX besides about 853,000 auxiliaries for home defence. The navy, in the 
same year, embraced 554 ships of war. The minority of these are propelled by 
steam, including 40 ships of the line, 80 fHgates, and 74 iron-clad steamers. The 
army and navy cost the country annually about £26,000,000 sterling, of which 
upwards of £16,000,000 go to the army. The revenue amounts to £86,832,000, 
the expenditure to £88,108.000 ; and the National Debt to £762,900.000i or up- 
wards of £21 to each inhabitant. 

Manufeustnres and Ck>mme(rce. — Britain stands unrivalled among 
the nations both in the extent of her commerce and the variety of 
her manufactures. Several causes concur in rendering her commerce 
superior to that of other countries. By referring to a terrestrial 
globe it will be seen that her metropoliB stands almost exactly in 
uie centre of the land surface of the globe. But this favourable 
position would be of little avail were it not that she is surrounded 
oy seas on all sides, and thus placed in circumstances to prosecute 
her commerce in all directions without encountering any physical 
obstacle. In addition to her insular position, she further enjoys 
the advantage of numerous excellent narbours, canals, roads, rail- 
ways, and navisable rivers, by which her industrial products can 
be readily and cneaply conveyed to the seaboard. But perhaps the 
greatest physical advantage that Britain enjoys over other countries 
consists m the unrivalled extent and variety of her mineral treasures 
— especially those of coal and iron, which are usually found in close 
justaposition, the one affording the material of her manufacturing 
machinery, and the other the means by which that machinery can 
be wrought with advantage. Accordingly, all i^e great manufac- 
turing centres of the kingdom are situated in or near the great coal- 
fields (see above, under Minerals"). Our two most miportant 
manufactures are those of textile fabrics and of metallic goods. A 
large proportion of the population depend directly on these for sup- 
port. Toe woollen manumcture, though the oldest in the kingdom. 
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is now second in importance to the cotton, of which upwards of Iq 
millions of cwt. are annually imported, in the form of cotton wool, 
then wrought up into a vast variety of fabrics, and exported to all 
parts of the world. 

Exports and Imports.— Our Imports are chiefly of two classes— viz., food for 
our people, and raw material for our manufacturing industry. The home supply 
of the former is annually decreasing in proportion to the population, partly owing 
to deficient harvests, and partly from less land being devoted to the growth of 
cereals, pasture being more remunerative. Hence, during the last few years, 
we have been obliged to import one-half ot the whole subsistence of the people. 
In 1878 alone we paid for foreign com no less than £52,000,000. Five-eighths of 
this supply came from distant countries (chiefly from N. America and Russia), 
and three-eighths from the nearest ports of Europe. The six chief articles of 
import are raw cotton, com, wool, tea, timber, and sugar. The total vahie of 
our imports for 1881 was £897,022,489 ; of which £103,000,000 were from the 
United States, £40,000,000 from France, £14,000,000 from Russia, and £91,000,0 
from our colonial possessions. Our total exports for the same year amount- 
ed to £297,082,775 ; of which value to the amount of £86,000,000 was sent to 
our colonies, £86,000,000 to the United States, £29,276,000 to Gennany, and 
£80,000,000 to France. The principal articles exported were cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods, metallic goods, machinery, coals, and apparel 

iNLAin) CoxMTTKiOATiON.— In proportion to its area, the inland communication 
of the United Kingdom greatly exceeds that of any other country. Our turnpike 
roads, canals, and railways form a perfect network of communication, which 
extends to the remotest parts of both the main islands. In 1881 the number of 
miles of raUway in actual operation was 18,175, conveying about 630,000,000 of 
passengers annually, and drawing £63,908,287 of receipts. Our tumpike roads 
amount to 85,009 miles, our cross roads to 150,000 miles, our navigable canals 
to 2800 miles, and our river navigation, opened by artificial means, to 1800 
miles. The number of letters and post- cards annually transmitted through the 
Post-Office now approaches 1,864,000,000, or more than 80 letters to each in^- 
vidual of the population. 

Foreign PoBsesslons. — The British Empire is the largest, the most 
powerful, and, with one exception, the most populous on the surface 
of the earth. In extent of territory it even exceeds the Russian 
Empire ; in point of population, it is second only to the Chinese ; 
while in wealth and moral influence it has no rival. It includes a 
vast nnmher of foreign and colonial possessions in every quarter of 
the globe, the aggregate area of which is 8,853,381 square miles, or 
one-sixth of the land surface of the globe ; while the population is 
about 298,733,960, or nearly one-fifth of the human race. The 
various divisions of this immense empire, with their respective 
areas and populations, according to the latest returns, are exhibited 
in the following table : — 



Table of British Possessions. 



Name. 


CapitaL 


Area in English 
Square MUes. 


Population at 
last Census. 




London 

Yaletta, Lefkosia 


121,607 
1 
2 

4,642 


85,246,562 
1,913 
18,881 
840.976 


126,262 


85,607,882 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

BonndarleB. — N., Scotland ; W., the Atlantic, St George's Chan* 
nel, and the Irish Sea; S., the English Channel; K, the North 
Sea. Lat. 49" 68'— 46" 47' N. ; Ion. 1" 46' £.-6" 43' W. 

The form is rndely triangular : the base, fronting France, 817 miles, the east 
side 845 miles, and the west side 425 miles ; length of coast-line, including the 
principal indentations, above 2000 miles. London, the capital (lat. 51* 8U'), is on 
the same parallel as Cork, Antwerp, Berlin, Warsaw, Orenburg, Irkutsk, and 
the northern extremities of Vancouver Island and Newfoundland ; and on the 
same meridian as the Shetland Idands, Flamborough Head, Brighton, Caen, 
Valencia, and Oian in Algeria. 

Area and Fopnlatlon. — ^The area is 58,613 square miles, or nearly 
one-half of the British archipelago. In 1881 the population amount- 
ed to 26,352,353, being nearly double of what it was fifty years ago. 
England is therefore one of the most densely-peopled countries in 
the world, having 449 persons to each square mile. 

Political DlYlsions. — It is divided into fifty-two counties, twelve 
of which belong to Wales. The forty English counties may be ar- 
rauged into seven eastern, ten southern, seven western, and sixteen 
midland. 

Eastekn Counties. 

Horthnxnberland.— Newcastle 146,* Tynemouth 44 (Tyne), Morpeth 
6 (Wansbeck), Berwick 14 (Tweed). 

jDurham. — Durham 15, Sunderland 116 (Wear), South Shields 57, Jar* 
row 26, Gateshead 66 (Tyne), Stockton 41, Darlington 85 n. (Tees). 
Hartlepool 41 (coast). 

York.— York 64 (Ouse), Hull 154 (Humber), Doncaster 21, Sheffield 
284 (Don), Leeds 309, Bradford 183 n. (Aire), Wakefield 31, Dewsbury 
80, Huddersfield 82 n., Halifax 74 (Calder), Scarborough 30 (coast), 
Whitby 14 (Esk), Middlesborough 65 (Tees). 

Lincoln.— Lincohi 37, Boston 16 (Witham), Louth 11 (Ludd), Great 
Grimsby 30 (Humber). 

Norfolk.— Norwich 88, Yarmouth 46 (Yare), King's Lynn 18 (Great 
Ouse). 

Snflfolk.— Ipswich 51 (Orwell), Bury St Edmunds 16 (Larke), Lowes- 
toft 20 (E. coast). 
Essex.— Chelmsford 10 (Chelmer), Colchester 28 (Colne). 

Southern Counties. 

Kent. — Maidstone 30, Chatham 26, Rochester 22 (Medway), Graves- 
end 23, Woolwich 37, Greenwich 131 (Thames), Canterbury 22 (Stour), 
Dover 28 (Strait of Dover). 

Sussex.— Lewes 6 (Ouse), Chichester 8 (Lavant), Hastings 29, East- 
bourne 22, Brighton 108 (S. coast). 

Surrey.— Guildford 11 (Wye), Kingston 20 (Thames), Reigate 19 (Mole). 

Berkshire or Berks.— Reading 42 (Kennet), Windsor 12 (Thames). 

* The capital of the county stands first, and is followed by all the large towns 
situated on the same river, beginning at the mouth. The numerals after the 
towns denote so many thousands of inhabitants. The letter n is a contraction 
for iiear->i.e., near the river whose name follows. 
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Hampshire or Hants. —Winchester 17, Southampton 60 (Itohin), 
Bournemouth 29, Portsmouth 128 (coast), Newport 9, Kyde 11, Ventnor 
6 (Isle of Wight). 

Wiltshire or Wilts.— Salisbury 15, Trowbridge 11 n. (Avon). 

Dorset.— Dorchester 8, Poole 12 (Frome), Weymouth 14 (Wey). 

Somerset.— Taunton 17 (Tone), Bath 58 (Lower Avon), Bridgewater 12 
(Parret). 

Devon.— Exeter 38 (Exe), Plymouth 75, Devonport 49, (Plymouth 
Sound), Torquay 25 (Tor Bay), Barnstaple 12 (Taw). 

Cornwall.— Bodmm 5 (Camel), Launoeston 4 (Tamar), St Ives 6 (W. 
coast), Penzance 12 (S. coast), Falmouth 4, Truro 11 (Falmouth 
Harbour). 

Western Countibs. 
Monmouth.— Monmouth 6 (Wye), Newport 36 (Usk). 
Hereford.— Hereford 20 (Wye). Leominster 6 (Lugg). 
Salop or Shropshire.— Shrewsbury 26, Bridgenorth 6, Wenlock 19 n. 

(Severn). 

Chesbire.— Chester 37 Pee), Birkenhead 83, Stockport 60 (Mersey), 
Macclesfield 38 (Bollin). 

Lancashire.— Lancaster 21 (Lune), Preston 97 (Ribble), Blackburn 
104 n. (Darwen), Burnley 59 (W. Calder), Wigan 48 (Douglas), Liverpool 
552, Warrington 41 (Mersey), Staley Bridge 23, Ashton-under-Lyne 37 
(Tame), Manchester 341, Salford 176, Bury 52 (Irwell), Oldham 111 (Med- 
lock), Bolton 105 (Crole), Rochdale 69 (Roche). 

Westmoreland.— Applebv 2 (Eden), Kendal 14 (Ken). 

Cumberland.— Carlisle 36 (Eden), Whitehaven 19 (W. coast). 

MiDLAiTD Counties. 

Derby.— Derby 80, Belper 10 (Derwent), Chesterfield 12 (Rother). 

Nottingham. — Nottingham 187, Newark 14 (Trent). 

Staiford.— Stafford 20 (Sow), Burton 39, N^ewcastle-under-Lyne 18, 
Stoke 19 (Trent), Walsall 59, Lichfield 8 n. (Tame), Wolverhampton 
76, Bilston 23 (Smestow). 

Leicester.— Leicester 122, Loughborough 15 (Soar). 

Hutland.— Oakham 3 (Wreak). 

Worcester.- Worcester 34 (Severn), Kidderminster 24, Dudley 46 
n. (Stour). 

Warwick.- Warwick 12, Stratford 8 (Avon), Leamington 23, Coventry 
42 (Sow), Birmingham 401 (Rea). 

Hortbampton.— Northampton 52, Peterborough 21 (Nen). 

HuntinRdon.— Huntingdon 4, St Ives 3 (Great Ouse). 

Cambridge.— Cambridge 35 (Cam), FJy 8 (Great Ouse). 

Gloucester.— Gloucester 37 (Severn), Bristol 207 (Lower Avon), Stroud 
8 (Frome), Cheltenham 44 (Chelt). 

Oxford.— Oxford 38 (Thames), Woodstock 7 n. (Evenlode). 

Buckingham or Bucks.— Buckingham 4 (Great Ouse), Aylesbury 8 
(Thame), Eton 4 (Thames). 

Bedford.— Bedford 20 (Great Ouse), Luton 24 (Lea). 

Hertford or Herts.— Hertford 8 (Lea), St Albans 11 (Colne). 

Xiddlesoi.- LoiTDON 3,814, Bbentfobd 12 (Thames). 

Wales. 

Hint— Mold 4 (Allen), Holywell 3, Flint 5 (Dee). 
Denbigh.— Denbigh 6 (Clwyd), Wrexham 11 (Dee). 
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OaemiryoiL— Caernarvon 10, Bangor 8 (Menai Strait). 
Angleiea. — Beaumaris 2 (Menai Strait), Holyhead 9 (Holy Island). 
HerioBeth.— Dolgelly 2 (Maw). 
Vontgomerj.— Montgomery 1, Welshpool 7 (Severn). 
Cardigan.— Cardigan 4 (Teivy), Aberystwith 7 (Ystwith). 
Pembroke. — Pembroke 14, Haverfordwest 6 (Milfonl Haven). 
Caermarthen. — Caermarthen 11 (Towey), Llanellv 20 (S. coast) 
Glamorgan.— Cardiflf 85 (Severn), Swansea 64 (Tawy), Merthyr-Tydfil 
49 (Tafif), Neath 10, Ystradyfodwg 66 n. (Neath). 
Brecknock. — Brecknock or Brecon 6 (Usk). 
Badnor. — New Radnor 2 (Somergill). 

Descriptive Votes. — By the census of 1881 there were in England and 
Wales 20 towns of more than 100,000 of pop. (Tjondon, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Salford, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bradford, Hull, 
Newcastle, West Ham, Portsmouth, Leicester, Sunderland, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Brighton, Bolton, Blackburn) ; 27 bet. 100,000 and 50,000 
(Preston, Norwich, Birkenhead, Cardiff, Huddersfield, Derby, Wolver- 
hampton, Plymouth, Devonport, Halifax, Rochdale, Swansea, Southamp- 
ton, Stockport, Burnley, &c.) ; 57 bet 60,000 and 20,000; and 43 bet. 
20.000 and 10,000. 

Eastern ComrriEa— Ninmuti^, near the centre of the great northern coal-field. 
Is the fifth commercial city in the kingdom. Eight coal-pits in its vicinity yield 
three million tons annually. TynemotUh and Shield*, the seaports of Newcastle, 
export enormous quantities of coal to all parts of the world. Berwick (Ber'-ric)^ 
on the north side of the Tweed, was ionji; independent of both kingdoms, and is 
famous in border warfare. DurJianiy with an ancient cathedral containing the 
remains of the Venerable Bede, is the seat of one of the five English universities. 
Sunderland, noted for shipbuilding and the exportation of coiEd. Gateshead, a 
suburb of Newcastle, on the opposite side of the Tyne. York, near the centre of 
the county, where its three divisions, called Ridinge, converge, is, in point of 
ecclesiastical rank, the second city in the kingdom ; its cathedral, named York 
Minster, is the finest structure of the kind in England. Hull or Kinggton-upon- 
Hull, the great outlet for the manufactures of the West Biding, is the fourth 
commercial city in the kingdom. Doruxuter, noted for its annual races. Shtf- 
/tdd, famous for its cutlery and plated goods, in which it is second only to Bir- 
mingham. Luds, Bradford, HvxMergJleld, and Halifax are the principal seats of 
the woollen trade of the West Riding. Scarborough, noted for its mineral springs, 
which are highly medicinal Lincoln (Link'-un) has a beautiful cathedral, with a 
gigantic bell named Tom of Lincoln. Norwich (Nor'-ich), long famous for its 
worsted manufactures, first introduced by Flemish Protestants in the sixteenth 
century. YarrMnUh, noted for its herring-fishery, and for its roadstead or anchor- 
age, lying between the coast and a dangerous sandbank in the vicinity. Tpnnch, 
the birthplace of Cardinal Wolsey, trades in com and other agricultural produce. 
Lotoestoft, the most eastern town in the British Isles. Colchester is now an im- 
portant military station. 

Southern Counties. — Maidstone, the principal seat of the hop trade. Chat- 
ham (Chat'-um) and Wooltnch (WoolMch) are famous for their royal arsenals and 
magnificent dockyards. Gravesend, a favourite summer resort for the Londoners 
Greenvnch (Green'-ich), celebrated for its naval hospital, and for its royal observa- 
tory, from which the longitude is reckoned on aU British maps. Canterbury, 
the see of an archbishop who is primate of all England, is one of the most ancient 
cities in the kingdouL Dover, 21 miles distant from the French coast, is the chief 
point of communication with the Continent. Chichester, the birthplace of the 
poet Collins. Hastings, the chief of the famous "'Cinque Ports," and the scene 
of a celebrated battle between Harold IL , the last king of the Saxons, .and William 
the Conqueror, in 1D66. Brighton, a romantic town, and the gayest watering- 
place in England. Richmond, noted for the beauty of its scenery and extensive 

girk. Readiruf, the birthplace of Archbishop Laud. Windsor (Win'-zer), the 
vourite residence of the sovereigns of England, with a park 66 miles in clr- 
eumference. Winehester, long th« capital of England, contains the remains of 
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luuiy of the Saxon princes. Southampton, the place from which an deepatched 
the mails to the Mediterranean, China, and the East and West Indies. Port$moutk, 
the headquarters of the British royal navr, has a magnificent harbour, dockyards, 
and arsenal, and is very strongly fortified. Newport, the chief town in the Isle 
of Wight SalUburv (Saulz'-ber-e), with a magnificent cathedral, the spire of 
whichls the loftiest in the kingdom. On Salisbury Plain, 10 miles distant, are the 
far-famed Druidical remidns of Stonehenge and Avebury. Bath, the handsomest 
city in England, danves its name from its hot medicinal springs. Exeter, a fine 
old town, with a beautiful cathedral PlymotUh (Plim') and Devonportf closely 
contiguous to each other, have a stupendous breakwater, extensive commerce, 
and form a principal station for the royal navy. Penzance (zance'X one of the 
" Stannery towns, is the birthplace of Sir Humphrey Davy. Falmoiuh, a foreign 
mail-packet station, possesses a fine harbour. 

Western Counties.— JfonwMm<A (Mon'-muth), the birthplace of Henry V. and 
of Qeoftrey ttie annalist. Newport, noted for its shipbuilding and for its ex- 
ports of coaL Hertford (Her'-e-ford), the birthplace of Garrick the comedian. 
Shrewsbury (Shroze'-), the scene of a bloody engagement in 1403 between Henry 
IV. and Hotspur. Chester, a fine ancient city, surrounded by walls, and ex- 
porting cheese in large quantities. Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, with exten- 
sile docks, is fast rising into commercial importance. Stockport, a flourishing 
city, with extensive manui'actures of cotton, silk, brass, and iron goods. Law- 
easter, on the Lune, over which there is a superb aqueduct. Preston, Blade- 
frum, Burnley, Wigan, Warrington, Ashlon-under-Lyne, Bury, Oldham, BoUon, 
and Rochdale, all large and populous towns, mainly depending for their subsist- 
ence on the manufacture of cotton, and hence, with Manchester, tei^ned the 

cotton towns." In 1862, the supply of the raw material having failed, owing 
to the civil war in the United States, nearly half a million of the inhabitants of 
Lancashire were suddenly plunged into destitution, when a voluntary contri- 
bution, amounting to one and a half million pounds sterling, was made on their 
bclialf throughout all parts of the empire. Liverpool, a large flourishing city on 
the estuary of the Mersey, and, next to London, now the most populous in Eng- 
land, carries on a vast maritime commerce, especially with the United States, 
imx>orting thence cotton wooL and exporting cotton cloth to all parts of the world. 
Manchester and SaJIford, united by six bridges across the Irwell, nearly equal 
Liverpool in population. Manchester is the great centre of the cotton manufac- 
ture, and is probably the greatest manufacturing city in the world. Carlisle, an 
ancient manufacturing town, where Mary Queen of Scots was confined by order 
of Elizabeth. It surrendered to the Highland army under Prince Charles in 1745. 
Whitehaven, on the Cumberland coal-field, is largely engaged in mining. 

Midland Counties. — Derby, an important manufacturing town, noted for its 
silks, porcelains, and ornaments in fluor-spar. NoUingTiam, the great centre of 
the lace manufactures. Newark, here Charles I. surrendered to the Scottish army 
after his defeat at Naseby. Near it is Sherwood Forest, the favourite haunt of 
Robin Hood. Stafford, the birthplace of Isaac Walton. Burton-on-Trent has 
been long noted for its superior ales. The bridge here across the river has thirty- 
seven arches, and is the longest in England. NetocastU^imder-Lyne, noted for its 
hats, has in its vicinity the famous pottery establishment of Josiah Wedgewood. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, the centre of " The Potteries "—a district so named from the 
immense quantities of earthenware there manufactured. WcUsall and Biiston 
have immense iron-works. LiehJUld, the birthplace of the celebrated Samuel 
Johnson. Wolverhampton, noted for its hardware and Japanned-ware manu- 
Cactures. Leuxster (Les'-ter), the chief soat of the woollen hosiery manufao- 
tore. Worcester (Woos'-ter), noted for its excellent porcelain. Kidderminster, 
long famous for its carpets. Dudley, one of the principal seats of the iron trade. 
Warwick (Wor'-rick): its castle is the most complete specimen of a feudal fortress 
in the kingdom. Stratford, the birthplace of William Shakespeare in 1564. 
Leamington, with medicinal springs, is a fashionable watering-place. Coventry, 
the chief seat of the ribbon manufacture. Birmingham, the second manufac- 
turing city in England,, is chiefly famous for its manufacture of firearms, cut- 
lery, steam-engines, and toys. Northampton, the chief seat of the boot and shoe 
manufacture. Peterborough, the birthplace of Paley, and the burial-place of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Huntingdeyi, the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell Cam- 
bridge (Came'-), the seat of a celebrated university, founded in the seventh cen- 
tury, and chiefly distinguished for mathematical science. Gloucester (Glos'-ter), 
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t great leat of the pin mannfkcture, and the birthpiace of George MTbitefleld. 
Briftol, with extensive irun and brass foundries, is reckoned the third seaport 
In England. Stroud, the centre of the woollen raannfacture, has been long noted 
for its scarlet dyes. Cheltenham (Chelf -nam) rivals Bath as a watering-place. 
Ot;ftyrdj the seat of a celebrated university founded in the ninth century, and 
ehiefly renowned for classical learning. Near Buckingham is Stow, the mag- 
nificent seat of the Duke of Buckingham. Eton, distinguished for its great 
public school, founded in 1440. Bedford, noted for its straw-plait manufacture : 
near it Elstow, the birthplace of John Bunyan. Hertford (Har'-furd), capital 
of Herts, on the Lea. St Alban's, the scene of two battles between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster. London— the capital of England, the metropolis 
of the British Empire, and the largest, wealthiest, most populous and commer- 
cial city in the world — stands on both sides of the Thames, which is navigable for 
large vessels up to London Bridge. London is upwards of 10 nules square, oc- 
cupies an area of 120 square miles, and in 1861 had a population of 2,803,000, or 
nearly the population of Scotland in 1851. But this includes, besides London 
proper, the populous suburbs of Blackwall, Chelsea, Kensington, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, and others of less note. London existed in Druidical times, long 
l>efore the arrival of the Romans. It became the capital of England under Alfred 
the Great, a.d. 804, and obtained its first royal cnarter from William the Con- 
qneror in the eleventh century. 

WAixa.—Mold, a small town with coal and lead mines. HolyweU, with rich 
copper and lead ndnes, derives its name trom the Well of St Winifk^d. the most 
copious fountain in Britain— discharging twenty-one tons of water per minute. 
Wrtxham, (rex'-am) with coal and lead rames, and a considerable trade in flannels. 
Caemarwyn, (Ker-nar'-) exports copper ore and slates. Bangor, noted for its 
two magnificent viaducts across the Menai Strait — one of them a tubular iron 
bridge, 1513 feet long, and 100 feet above the sea-leveL Holyhead, the steam- 
packet station to Dublin, 70 miles distant Montgomery, the scene of the last 
struggle between the Welsh and English in 1294. Welshpool, regarded as the 
capital of North Wales, is the limit of navigation on the Severn. PeTnbrolM 
possesses a Government dockyard. Ccurmarttien, one of the most flourishing 
towns in Wales, has a laige export trade. Cardiff, the principal port for the 
minerals of South Wales. Swansea, a considerable town, with numerous smelting 
ftiniaces for the copper ore of Anglesea, Cornwall, and Australia. Merthyr-Tydvu, 
in the centre of the great coal-field of South Wales, is by far the most imwrtant 
town in the principality : mining and iron-smelting are extensively carried on. 

Capes. — Flamborough Head and Spurn Head, E. of Yorkshire; 
Lowestoft Ness, E. of Suffolk, the most eastern point of Great Britain ; 
Nortii Foreland and South Foreland, E. of Kent; Beachy Head 
and Selsea Bill, S. of Sussex ; Needles, W. of Isle of Wight ; Port- 
land Point, S. of Dorset ; Start Point, S. of Devon ; Lizard Point, 
in Cornwall, the most southern point of Great Britain, and Land's- 
End, the westmost point of England ; Hartland Point, N. of Devon ; 
St David's Head, W. of Pembroke; Brach-y-Pwll (Brach-e-PoolO, 
S. W. of Caernarvon; Holyhead, N.W. of Anglesea ; St Bees Head, 
W. of Cumberland. 

Islands.— Holy 1., Fern Is., and Coquet L, E. of Northumberland; 
Sheppey and Thanet in north of Kent ; Isle of Wight, S. of Hants ; 
Channel Isles, N.W. of France, capital, ^S'^ Hdier, the seat of the 
local parliament, and the most southern town of the British Isles, 
has a population of 30,000 ; Scilly Isles (Sil-), S.W. of Cornwall; 
Anglesea and Holyhead, N.W. of Wales; Isle of Man in the Irish 
Sea, capital, Douglas, with 10,000 inhabitants, the birthplace of 
Edward Forbes, the eminent naturalist. 

Bays and Straits. — Hujnber Mouth, between York and Lincoln ; 
the Wash, between Lincoln and Norfolk ; Mouth of the Thames, 
between Essex and Kent ; the Downs, between Kent and the Good. 
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Kin Sands ; Strait of Dover, between Kent and France ; Spithead 
and Solent, between Hants and Isle of Widit ; Mount's Bay, 8.E. of 
Cornwall ; Bideford Bay, N. of Devon ; Bristol Channel, between 
Somerset and Wales ; Swansea and Caermarthen Bays, S. of Wales ; 
Milford Haven, Cardigan Bay, and Caernarvon Bay, W. of Wales ; 
Menai Strait (Me'-), between Caernarvon and Anglesea ; Morecambe 
Bay (-cam), W. of Lancashire. 

Hotmtaln System. — A single mountain -chain of moderate eleva- 
tion traverses the western side of the kingdom, with few interrup- 
tions, h-om the borders of Scotland to Lanas-£nd ih Coniwall, and, 
with the lateral ranges that proceed from it, originates nearly all 
the principal rivers of the kingdom, and determines their directiona 
and the extent of their basins. It consists of three main sections : — 

NOBTHEBN Ranqb, extending from Berwick to the Peak of Derby, 
and embracing three minor ranges — viz., the Cheviot UilU, between 
Scotland and England, and between the bsisins of the Tweed and Tyne ; 
Cheviot Peak, Northumberland, 2688 feet : the Pennine Chain, stretching 
from the S. W. extremity of the Cheviots to Derbyshire, and forming the 
watershed between the North and Irish Seas ; highest summits, Bow 
FeU, 2911 feet, Cross Fell, 2901 feet, Ingleborough, 2361 feet: the 
Cumbrian MoutUains, an of^oot from the Pennine Chain, containing 
the loftiest summits in England proper ; Scaw Fell, 8229 feet, Helvellin, 
8055 feet, Skiddaw, 8022 feet. 

Cambrian Range, in Wales, separating the basins of the Severn and 
Irish Sea, find exceeding the Cumbrian mountains in elevation : SnOw* 
don, 8590 feet, Cader Idris, 2950 foet. the Beacon, 2862 feet^ Malvern 
Hills, 1396 feet. 

Devonian Range, extending from Worcestershire to Land*s-End, and 
forming the water-parting between tne Bristol and English Channels : 
Cotswold Hills, 1134 feet, Mendip Hills, 1000 feet, Brandon Hills, 1428 
feet, Dartmoor, 2077 feet. Brown Willy, in Cornwall, 1864 feet. 

Table of Rivers and Towns. — In the following table will be found 
all the principal rivers in £ngland, with the (Sdef towns situated 
on their banks. 

The rivers are given in the order in which their mouths would occur 
to one sailing along the coast from Berwick to Kent, Cornwall, and 
Cumberland ; while their aflBuents or tributaries are given in the order 
in which they would occur to one sailing up the main river, the afiiuents 
entering on the left bank of the river being distinguished by the letter U 
The a£9uents are placed a little further to the light than the main 
stream, and sub-amuents still further to the right. In giving the 
towns, we commence with the one nearest the mouth of the river, and 
then proceed upwards. Thus the entire extent of each river-basin, with 
all the important towns in that basin, are seen at a glance. The king- 
dom being triangular, the river- basins incline towards one or o*.her of 
three seas—via., the North Sea, English Channel, and Irish Sea. 
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Bcuma inclined to the North Sea, 
Rivers. Tovnu, 

Tweed, Berwick. 

Wansbeck, Morpeth. 

Tyne, Tynemouth, Shields, Newoastlx, Gateeheacl 

Wear, Sunderland, Durham. 

Tees, Stockton, Dai'lington, n. 

Esk, Whitby. 

Humber and Trent,... Great Grimsby, Hull; Newark, Nottingham, 
Burton, Stoke, Newcastle-under-Lyna 

Ludd, Louth. 

Ouse and Ure, I ...York; Hawes. 

Don, Doncitfter, Sheffield. 

Bother, Chesterfield. 

Aire, Leeds, Bradford. 

Calder, Wakefield, Huddersfield, n., Halifax. 

Boar, Loughborough, LeicesT£B. 

Wre^, Oakham. 

Derwent, I Derby, Belper. 

Tame, Lichfield, Wals 

Rea, Birmingham. 

Sow, Stafford. 

Witham, Boston, LnrcoLN. 

Nen, Peterborough, Northampton. 

Great Ouse, Lynn -Regis, Ely, St lyes, HUHnNQDON, 

Bedford, Buckinqham. 

Larke, Bury St Edmund's. 

Cam, CAMBRrooE. 

Yare, Yarmouth, NORWIOH. 

Orwell, Ipswich. 

Colne, Colchester. 

Blackwater, Chelmsford, n., on the Chelmer. 

Thames, Gravesend, Woolwich, Greenwich, TiONSON, 

Brentford, Kingston, Eton, Windsor, 
Rbadinq, Oxford. 

Medway, Chatham, Rochester, MaidstoDA. 

Lea, I Hertford, Luton. 

Wey, Guildford. 

Colne, I St Alban*s. 

Kenneth Reading, Marlborough. 

Thame, L Aylesbury. 

Evenlode, I Woodstock, n. 

Stour, Canterbury. 

BcLsins inclined to the English CTuumeL 

Str. of Dover, Dover. 

Lavant, Coi CHESTER. 

Itchin, Southampton, Winchester. 

Avon, Saubburt. 

Stour, Shaftesbury, n. 

Frome, Poole, Doeohestbr. 
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Bcuntia inclined to the English CTiannel (coDtiiiaed)L. 



Rivers, Towns, 
Woy, Weymouth. 

Exe, EXETKR. 

Plymouth Sd., Plymouth, Deyonport. 

Falmouth Hr., Falmouth, Truro. 

Basins inclined to the Irish SeOm 

Camel, Bodmih. 

Taw, Barnstaple. 

Parret, Bridge water. 

Tone, I Taunton. 

Lower Avon, Bristol, Bath, Trowbridge. 

Severn, Gloucester, Woroestkr, Much-Weulock 

n., Shrewsburt, Welshpool, Montoo- 

MERT. 

Frome, I Stroud. 

Chelt, I Cheltenham. 

Upper Avon, I Stratford, Warwick. 

Learn, I Leamington. 

Sow, Coven tnr, n. 

Stour, I Kiddermmster, Stourbridge, Dudley, n. 

Smestow, I Wolverhampton, Bilston, n. 

Wye, Monmouth, Hereford. 

Lugg, / Leominster, New Radnor, n. 

Usk, Newport, Brecon. 

Taflf, Cardiff, Merthyr-Tydvil. 

Tawy, Swansea. 

Towey. Caermarthen. 

Milford Hn., Pembroke, Haverfordwest. ' 

Teivy Cardigan. 

Ystwith, Aberystwith. 

Maw, DoLOBLLY, n. 

Meoai Str., Caeknabvon, Bangor, Beaumaris. 

Clwyd, Denbigh, n. 

Dee, Holywell, Flint, Chester, Wrexham, n. 

Allen, I Mold. 

Mersey and Tame, ...Liverpool, Birkenhead, Warrington, Stock- 
poir; Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley Bridge. 

Bollin, I Macclesfield. 

Lrwell, Manchester, Salford, Bury. 

Medloc^ t Oldham. 

Crole Bolton. 

Ribble, Preston. 

Douglatf, I Wigan. 

Darwen, I Blackburn, n. 

W. Calder, I Burnley. 

Lone, Lanoabtbb. 

Ken, KendaL 

Bden, Carlisle, Afflebk. 
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. Lakes. — The English lakes are few in number, very small in 
dimensions, and mostly confined to the Cambrian group of moun- 
tains. Windermere, in Westmoreland, the largest lake in South 
Britain, is IO4 miles lone, 1 mile broad, and is drained by the Leven 
into Morecambe Bay ; Ulleswater, in tiie same county, is the next 
largest, and is drained by the £den ; while the Lake of Bala, in 
Merionethshire, 4 miles long, is the largest in Wales, and is drained 
Ijy the Dee. The lakes of Cumberland are cdebrated for their 
beauty, and are much resorted to by tourists. 

Climate, Minehals, Botany, Agriculture, Zoology, Ethno- 
graphy, GoVERNBfENT, ArMY AND NaVY, COMMERCE AND FINANCE, 

Internal Communication, and Colonial Possessions, see above, 
under BHtUh Ides.'' 



Boundaries.— N. and W., the Atlantic ; S., England ; K, the 
North Sea. Lat 64" SS'— 60' 4^ N.; Ion. 1' 45'— 8^34' W. 



The form of the mainland is extremely irreffolar, with numerous deep indentA- 
tions : extreme length, from Dunnet Head to MuU of OaUoway, 876 miles ; breadth, 
frura Buchan Ness to Point of Ardnamurchan, 175 miles; coast-line, including 
the main inlets, 2500 miles. Edinbuigh, the capital (lat 55* 57')* i> in the same 
latitude as Copenhagen, Moscow, and Nain in Labrador; and in the same longitude 
as KirkwaU, Wide, Elgin, Dumfries, Birkenhead, Exeter, Vannes. and Madrid. 

Area and Population. — ^The area, including the islands, is 80,462 
square miles, or more than one-third of the area of Great Britain 
with the circumjacent isles; while the population in 1881 was 
8,784,441, or nearly 122 persons per square mile. England is there- 
fore more than 3^ times more densely peopled than Scotland. 

Political Divisions. — Scotland is divided into thirty-three coun- 
ties, which, with their principal towns, are as follows : — 

Thirteen Southern Counties. 

Edinhurgh or Mid-Lothian.^EoiNBURGH 228 n.. Musselburgh 8, 
Portobello 7, Leith 69 (Firth of Forth), Dalkeith 7 (Esk). 

Haddington or East Lothian.— Haddington 4 (Tyne), Dunbar 4 (Firth 
of Forth). 

Berwick.— Greenlaw 1 (Blackadder), Dunse 3 (Whiteadder). 

Eoxburgh.— Jedburgh 3 (Jed), Hawick 16 (Teviot), Kelso 6 (Tweed). 

Dumflries.— Dumfries 17 (Nith), Annan 3 (Annan). 

Kirkcudbright.— Kirkcudbright 3 (Dee), Maxwelltown 5 (Nith). 

Wigtown.— Wigtown 2 (Wigtown Bay), Stranraer 6 fLoch Ryan). 

Ayr.- Ayr 21 (Ayr), Irvine 8, Kilmarnock 25 (Irvine), Girvan 6 (Girvan). 

Eenfirew.— Renfrew 5, Port-Glasgow 13, Greenock 65 (Firth of Clyde), 
Paisley 66, Pollokshaws 9 (White Cart), Barrhead 9 (Levem). 

Lanark.— Lanark 6, Glasgow 675, Rutherglen 11, Hamilton 14, 
(Clyde), Airdrie 13 (N. Calder). 

Linlithgow 0? West Lothian.— Linlithgow 6 n., Bathgate 9 (Avon). 

Peebles. — Ptsebles 5 (Tweed). 

Selkirk.— iSelkirk 6 (Ettrick), Galashiels 12 (Gala). 
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Ten Central Counties. 

Pifc.— Cupar 5 a, St Andrews 6 n. (Eden), Dysart 11, Kirkcaldy 23 

(F. of Forth), Dunfermline 17 <Lyne). . 
Kinross.— Kinross 2 (Leven). 

Clackmannan.— Clackmannan 2 (Black Devon), Alloa 11 (Forth). 
Stirling— Stirling 16 (Forth), Grangemouth 4, Falkirk 13 (Carron). 
Dumbarton. - Dumbarton 11 (Clyde), Kirkintilloch 7 (Kelvin). 
Bate.— Rothesay 8 (£. coast of Bute). 

Argyll. — Inverary 1 (Loch Fyne), Campbeltown 8 (Kilbrannan Sound). 
Pertli.- Perth 29 (Tay), Crieflf 5 (Earn). 

Forfar.— Dundee 140 (Firth of Tay), Forfar 13 (Dean), Arbroath 22 
(Brothock^, Montrose 15, Brechin 9 (S. Esk). 
Kincardine.-^tonehaven 4 (E. coast). 

Ten Northern Counties. 

Aberdeen.— Aberdeen 106 (Dee), Peterhead 11 (Ugie), 
Banff.— BanflF 8 (Deveron), Cullen 2 (N. coast). 
Moray or Elgin.— Elgin 9 (Lossie), Forres 4 (Findhom). 
Nairn.— Nairn 4 (Nairn). 
InTemess.— Inverness 17 (Ness). 

Boss.— Dingwall 2 (Cromarty Firth), Tain 2 (Dornoch Firth), 
Cromarty.— Cromarty 1 (Cromarty Firth). 
Satherland.— Dornoch 1 (Dornoch Firth). 
Caithness.— Wick 8 (E. coast). Thurso 4 (Pentland Firth). 
Orkney and Shetland.- Kirkwall 4 (in Orkney), Lerwick 4 (in Shet- 
land). 

DescriptiYe Notes.— There are twenty-five towns in Scotland of bet. 
5000 and 10,000 inhabitants; seventeen bet. 10,000 and 20,000; five 
bet. 20,000 and 50,000 (Perth, Kilmarnock, Kirkcaldy, Arbroath, Ayr) ; 
three bet 60,000 and 100,000 (Greenock, Leith, Paisley) ; and four 
above 100,000 (Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen). 

Southern Counties.— Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, and one of t)<e 
most elegantly built cities in Europe, is the seat of the supreme courts of law, 
and of a celebrated university. Among the more interesting public buildings 
may be mentioned the Castle, situated on a precipitous rock, and containing the 
ancient regalia of Scotland; the Palace of llolyrood, where the sovereign resides 
when visiting Edinburgh; St Giles's Cathedral, where in I64a was subscribed the 
Solemn League and Covenant ; Parliament House, where the Scottish Parliament 
met before the Union; Victoria Hall, where the General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church meets annually; New College, where the ministers of the Free 
Church receive their theological training; the Royal Institution: the National 
Gallery; Register House; Post Office; and Sir Walter Scott's Monument. 
Leith, the seaport of Edinburgh, a large town, with a commodious harbour, 
considerable foreign trade, and various manufactures. Muasflburgh, a sinaU 
seaport town, near which was fought, in 1547, the battle of Pinkey, between 
the English and Scotch ; also that of Prestonpans, in 1745, when the forces under 
the Pretender routed the Royalists. Haddingtony the birthplace of John Knox, 
has the laigest market in Scotland for agricultural produce. Greenlavfy the 
smallest county town in Scotland, with the exception of Dornoch. Jedburgh, 
near the Cheviot Hills, is famous in border warfare, and contains the ruins of an 
ancient abbey founded by David I. Hawick (HaV-X twice the size of Jedburgh, 
has manufactures of hosiery and other woollen goods. KeUo, beautifully situated 
at the confluence of the Tweed and Teviot, with the remains of an abbey. Dttm. 
friety a handsome town on the Nith, and regarded as the provincial capital of th« 
south of Scotland, contains the remains of John Comyn and of Robert Bums. 
Kir^Kudbrighi (Kir-koo'-breeX a small town on the estuary of the Dee, posseasai 
the best harbour in the south of Scotland. Wistovfiiy a smaU town, with a considMv 
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Bhle trade In agricultural produce. Jyr, r fine seaport town, with considerabls 
trade and manufactures, was the scene of the early achievements of Sir William 
Wallace : the poet Bums was bom in the vicinity, in 1759. Irvine^ with a lai^ 
export trade in coal. Kilmarnock, the largest town in Ayrshire, has extensive 
manufactures of carpets and shawls. Renfrew, the supposed birthplace of Sir 
William Wallace, in 1276. P<yrt-Glasg(no, long the port of Glasgow, is the chief 
place on the Clyde for importing American ti niber. Greenock, a large, thriving town 
on the Clyde, and the principal seaport in the west of Scotland, is noted for its ship 
and steamboat building, apd as being the birthplace of James Watt, the inventor 
of the steam-engine, in 1736. Paisley, a large manufacturing town near Glasgow, 
lone noted for its shawls, has extensive coal and iron mines in the vicinity, and 
is the birthplace of Professor Wilson, Robert Tannahill, and Alexander Wilson 
the ornithologist. Lanark, the nominal capital of the county, with a hu^e statue 
of Wallace. Olasgow, the largest city in Scotland, and the second largest in Britain, 
is the great seat of the commerce and manufactures of Scotland : here are numer- 
ous cotton factories, extensive coal and iron works, and large shipbuilding docks. 
Tlie Cathedral, founded in 1123, is the only perfect specimen of the ancient Gothic 
in Scotland ; and the University, which has 22 professors and about 1300 students, 
was instituted in 1450 by Pope Nicholas V. LinlitJigow, a town of great antiquity, 
with remains of a royal palace, where Mary Queen of Scots was bom in 1542. 
Peebles, a small town at the confluence of the Tweed and the Eddleston, with 
some woollen manufactures. Selkirk, long noted for the manufacture of shoes, 
was the birtiiplace of Mungo Park, the African traveller. 

Ckmtral CouNTiaa— C?«por, a manufacturing town on the Eden. St Andrews, 
a town of great antiquity, with a celebrated university— the oldest in Scotland. 
Dunfermline, a place of great historical interest, but chiefly noted in modem times 
for its linen manufactures. AUoa^ near the head of the Firth of Forth, is noted 
for its excellent ale. Stirling, a place of great historical importance in the early 
annals of Scotland, contains a castle of great antiquity, situated on the brow of a 
precipitous rock. Near it is Bannockbum, famous for a victory gained by tite 
Scots, under Brace, over the English in 1314. Falkirk, noted for its cattle trysts, 
and for being the scene of two memorable battles — one between Wallace and 
Edward I. in 1298, and the other between the Pretender and the royal army in 
1746. Dumbarton contains an ancient castle— one of the four upheld in Scotland 
at the public expense, in terms of the Articles of the Treaty of Union. Rothesay, 
a chief resort for inv^ids and sea-bathers. Inverary, on Loch Fyne, noted for its 
excellent herrings. Perth, a beautiful city on the Tay, was once the capitid of 
Scotland; it figures prominently in Scottish history, and had in its vicinity the 
royal palace of Scone, where the kings of Scotland were wont to be crown&d. 
Forfar, in the fertile valley of Strathmore, has some manufactures of coarse linens 
and shoes. Dundee, at the mouth of the Firth of Tay, is the third largest town in 
Scotland, and the principal seat of the linen manufacture. Arbroath (Ar-brd'th), 
a thriving town, with numerous manufactures, contains the rains of the famous 
Abbey of Aberbrothock. Montrose exports more com than any other seaport in 
Scotland, and has sevend manufactures, chiefly of coarse linen and hempen fabrics. 
Brechin (Bre'-hin), an ancient episcopal city, with a cathedral and a round tower 
similar to those of Ireland. Stonehaven, a small town at the foot of the Grampians, 
has in its vicinity the ruins of Dunnottar Castle, formerly the residence of the 
Earls Marischal, and used as a state prison for the Covenanters in the time of 
Charles XL 

NoBTHEBN CoJTSTJVB.— Aberdeen, between the mouths of the Dee and Don, and 
the fourth largest city in Scotland, is a handsome town, built of beautiful grey- 
coloured granite, has extensive manufactures and commerce, and is the seat of a 
flourishing university. Peterhead, the most easterly town in Scotland, is the great 
emporium of the Greenland whale-fishery ; herring-fishing is also extensively carried 
on ; and it exports immense quantities of fine red granite to London. Banff (Bamf ), 
a fine little town at the mouth of the Deveron, has a considerable export trade ; in 
the immediate vicinity is Duflf House, the seat of the Earl of Fife. Elgin, on the 
Lossie, five miles from its port (Lossiemouth), and at the intersection of two rail- 
ways, is a very ancient town, and contains the remains of a beautiful cathedi-al, 
erected in 1224. Nairn, an antiquated-looking little town on the Naim where it 
enters the Moray Firth; near it is Cawdor Castle, in which, according to traditi(m. 
King Duncan was murdered. Inverness, at the mouth of the Ness, near the en- 
Innoe of the Caledonian Canal, ia a fine old romantic-looking town, and is gene- 
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Rdly regarded as the oapital of the Highlands; near it CvXUxX&n Moor, where la 
1740 the pretensions of the Stnart dynasty were finally extinguished. DimfiwaU, 
an antique-looking little town at the head of Cromarty Firth ; near i^ Strathpeflbr, 
with highly medicinal sulphurous and chalyheate springs, and frequented by nu- 
merous invalids. Cromarty, a small neat-looking town at the entrance of the Cro- 
marty Firth, is the birthplace of Hugh Miller, the illustrious geologist Domodk 

tnock), the smallest county-town in the British Isles. Wick, mclumng Pulteney- 
>wn, twice its size, has for the last half-century been the headquarters of the 
Scottish herring-fishery. About a thousand boats are annually employed, chiefly 
manned by Western Highlanders, who, in the month of July, congregate here in 
vast numbers. Kirkwall, near the centre of the island Pomona, is an antique- 
looking town, containing a fine cathedral, erected in 1188, and dedicated to St 
Magnus. I^enrick, the most northern town in the British Isles, has manufacturer 
of straw-plait, and is an important fishing-station. 

Gapes. —St Abb's Head, in BerwicksMre; Fife Ness, in Fife; 
Buchan Ness in Aberdeenshire, the most eastern point of the main- 
land; Kinnaird's Head, at the entrance of the Moray Firth; Tar- 
bat Ness, the eastern extremity of Ross; Noss Head and Duncans- 
bay Head, E. of Caithness ; Dunnet Head, the most northern point 
of the mainland; Cape Wrath, N. of Sutherland; Butt of Lewis, 
N. of Lewis; Aird roint, N. of Skye; Ardnamurchan Point, in 
Argyll, the most western point of Great Britain ; Mull of Cantire, 
S. of Argyll; Mull of Galloway and Burrow Head, S. of Wigtown- 
shire. 

lalands. — Orkney Islands, N.K of Caithness, the principal being 
Pomona and Hoy; Shetland Islands, N.E. of the Orkneys, the 
largest of which are Mainland and Yell; Hebrides or Western 
Islands, N.W. of Scotland, and consisting of two groups — viz., the 
Outer Hebrides, or Lewis, North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, and 
Barro, and the Inner Hebrides, the chief of which are Skye and 
Mull ; Jura and Islay, W. of Cantire ; Arran and Bute in the Firth 
of Clyde ; May and Inch Keith in the Firth of Forth. 

Bays and EBtoarles. — ^Firth of Forth, between the Lothians and 
Fife ; Firth of Tay, between Fife and Forfar ; Moray Firth, between 
Kinnaird*s Head and Duncansbay Head (chief members: Beauly 
Firth, Cromarty Firth, and Dornoch Firth) ; Pentland Firth, be- 
tween Caithness and Orkney ; the Minch, between Sutherland and 
Lewis ; Little Minch, between Skye and Uist ; Lochs Broom, Tor- 
ridon, and Carron, W. of Ross; Raasay Sound, between Raasay 
and Skye ; Sleat Soimd, between Inverness and Skye ; Loch Sunart 
and Sound of Mull, between Mull and Ardnamurchan; Loch 
Linnhe, Sound of Jura, and Loch Fyne, in Ar^U ; Sound of Islay, 
between Jura and Islay ; Kilbrannan Sound, between Cantire and 
Arran ; Firth of Clyde, between Ayrshire and Bute ; Loch R^an, 
Luce Bay, and Wigtown Bay, in Wigtownshire; Solway Firth, 
between England and the S.W. of Scotland. 

Mountain Ranges. — Scotland is a highly mountainous country. 
Proceeding from N. to S., we find five principal ranges, all 
of which are nearly parallel to each other, and run in a N.E. 
and S.W. direction, similar to the principal egtuaries and rivez^ 
banns- D 
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The IfofiK' Wettem Rangey in the four northern counties, and between 
the Miuch and Moray Firth : highest summit, Ben Attuw,. in the S.W. 
of RoM, 4000 feet ; other prinoipid summits, Morven, in Caithness, 2334 
feet ; Ben Cliberich, 3165 feet, and Ben More, 3230 feet, in Sutherland ; 
Ben Wyris, 3422 feet, near Dingwall. 

The Orampian Range, crosm^ the country in its widest part, sepa- 
rating for' the most part the Highlands from the Lowlands, and the 
basins of the Ness, Spey> and Dee, from those of the Clyde and Tay. 
^en Nevis, in the S. W. of Inverness, 4406 feet high, is the loftiest sum- 
mit of the range, and the culminating point of the British Isles. The 
other principaT summits are — Ben Maodui, 42196 feet ; Cairngorm, 4090 
feet ; and CMrntoul, near the centre of the chain, 4245 feet ; Schiehallion, 
in Perthshire, 3564 feet ; and Ben Lomond, in Stirling, 3192 feet. 

The OchU and Sidlaw Range, parallel with the Grampians, and sepa- 
rated from them by the vaUey of Strathmore, consists of three small 
chains, which extend across the country from Forfarshire to Stirling- 
shire—viz., the Sidlaw Hills, in Forfar; the Ochil Hills, between the 
Firth of Tay and Stirling, 2300 feet ; and the Campsie Fells, in Stil ling. 

The Lammermnir awl PenUand Range, separated from the Ochil 
range by the Forth basin, also consists of three members — viz., the 
Lammermuir Hills, between Haddington and Berwick ; Moorfoot Hills^ 
In Mid-Lothian : and the Pentland Hills, between Mid-Lothian and Pee- 
bles, 1878 feet. 

The Cheviot and Ziowther Range, extending from Wooler, Northum- 
berland, to Loch Ryan, in Wigtownshire, separates the basins of the 
Tweed and Clyde from those of the Solway and Tyne ; Cheviot Peak, in 
Northumberland, 2688 feet; Ettrick Pen, in Selkirk, 2200 feet ; Hart 
Fell, in Dumfries, 2638 feet ; and Broad Law, in Peebles, the highest of 
the range, 2741 feet. 

Table of BlTers and Towns.— The following table shows all the 
more important rivers of Scotland, with all the towns of not less 
than 5000 inhabitants situated on their banks. The latter are 
printed in Boman letters, except county towns, which ar^ in siiall 
GAPiTAUi. Towns of less than 5000 inhabitants, and above 2500, are 
given in Italica. —(For directions, see p. 43> bottom.) 



Bcums inclined to the North Sea. 

Rivers. Towns, 

Tweed, Berwick, Eelso, Peebles. 

Whiteadder, I Dunse. 

Blackadder, Greenlaw. 

Teviot, Kelso, Hawick. 

Jed, Jedburqh. 

Ettrick, Selkirk. 

Tyne, Haddington. 

Forth, Musselburgh ,Portobello,Leith, Edinburgh, n. 

all on the south side of the Firth ; Dysart, 
Kirkcaldy, Alloa, on the north side ; Srnt- 

LING. 

Leven, I Einboss. 
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Basms inclined to the North Sea (continued). 
Htpert, Townt, 

Esk, Musselburgh/ Dalkeith. 

L^a, / Dunfermline. 

Avon, LiNUTHOOW, n. 

Carron, Falkirk, n. 

Black Devon, I Clackmannan. 

Bannock, Bannockbum. 

Eden, ;...St Andrews n., Cupab n. 

Tay, Dundee, Pebth. 

Earn, Crieff, 

Isla, I Coupar-Angut. 

Dean, I FoRFAfu 

Brothock, Arbroath. 

S. Esk, Montrose, Brechin. 

Cowie, Stonehaven 

Dee, Aberdeen, Balmoral. 

Don, Old Aberdeen, Inverury,' 

Ugfie, i Peterhead. 

Deveron, Banff, dfacduff, Tnmff, Buntly. 

Isla, I Keith. 

Spey, Fochabert, 

Lossie, Eluin. 

Findhom, Forret, 

Nairn, Nairn. 

Ness, Inverness. 

Cromarty P., Cbomartt, DiNOWALLi 

Dornoch P., Tain, DOBNOOH. 

E. Co. Caithness, Wick. 

PentlandP, Thureo. 

Bcume inclined to the AUanlie, 

Rilbrannan Sd., Campbeltown. 

Loch Fvne, Inverart. 

Clyde P. and R,, Ayr, Irvine, Rothbsat, Qreeuock, Port- 

Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, Gkisgow, 
Rutheiiglen, Hamilton, Lanark. 

Irvine, I Irvine, Kilmarnock. 

Gamock, Kiltainning, Dairy, Kilbimie. 

Leven, Dumbarton, Alexandria, 

Cart, I Renfrew, Paisley, Pollockshaws. 

Black Cart, I Johnstone, Beith. 

Levem, I Barrhead. 

Kelvin, Kirkintilloch, Kilsyth, 

N. Calder, Airdrie. 

Oirvan, Girvan, Mayhole, 

Looh Ryan, Stranraer. 

Wigtown Bay, Wigtown. 

Dee, Kirkcudbright. 

Nith, Maxwelltown, Dumfribs. 

Annan, Annan, 
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LalML — ^With the exception of Switzerland, there is no oomitiy 
in Europe thai can rival Scotland in the beaaty and wild grandeur 
of its lakes. They are in general, however, very small, owing to 
the deep indentations of the ocean — Loch Lomond, the largest of 
them, having an area of only 40 square mDes. The following are 
the prindpallakes in Scotland, arranged in the order of the river- 
basins to which they belong : — 

Forth B<uin : Lochs Ard, Katrine, Labnaig, VoU, in Perthshire, and 
Leven in Kinross. Tay Basin : Lodis Tay, Earn, Rannoch, Ericht, and 
Lydoch, in Perthshire. Ifeu Basin: Lochs Ness, Oich, Garry, and 
Quoich, in Invemess-shire. Canon Basin : Lochs Luichart and Fannich, 
bi Roes-shire. Oikel Basin : Loch Shin, in Sutherland. Naver Basin : 
Loch NaTer, in Sutherland. Ewe Basin: Loch Maree, in Ross-shire. 
Moidart Basin: Loch Shiel, between Inverness and ArgylL Linnhe 
Basin : Lochs Lochy, Arkaig, Treag, Laggan, and Awe. Clyde Basin : 
Loch Lomond, between Dumbarton and Stirling, the lai^gest lake in 
Great Britain, drained by the Leven. 

For the Climatb, Minerals, Botakv, Aorxcultxtre, ZooLOOTy 
£}niNooRAPHT, GovKRNMBNT, CoMiiBRCE, and Intb&nal CoionJ- 
iriCATioir, see above, under ** British Isles,*' 



IRELAND. 

Boondarles. — Ireland, the third lai^gest island in Europe, and 
the second in the Briticdi archipeli^, is bounded on the £. by the 
Irish Sea» with its two inlets, tne ^orth Channel and St GeorgeV 
Channel, separating it from Great Britain ; and on the N., W., and 
a, by the Atlantic. Lat. 61" 27'--56' 23' N.; Ion. 6' 26'— 10' 28 
W. 

The form Is riiomboidal or dlamond-shEped, the diagonal or extreme length 
(from Fair Head in the N.E. to Mixen Head in the S.W.) measuring above 300 
miles; while the four sides are formed by lines passing through Fair Head, Urrii 
Head. Misen Head, and Camsore Point, the first of which is only 13 miles from 
the Mull of Cantire, in Scotland. The extreme breadth, fVom the east coast of 
Down to the west or Mayo, is 180 miles; but between the opposite Bays of Dublin 
and Oalway it is only 110 milea The coast-line, which m low and flat on tlie 
east, but bold, rocky, and deeply indented on the other sides, measures about 
2200 miles, inciudinff the principal Indentations. Dublin, the capital (lat 53* 23'). 
is on the same parallel as Liver(>ool, Hamburg, Stettin, Samara, Irkutsk, mouth 
of the river Amoor in Siberia, and Cape Charles in Labrador; and on the same 
meridian as the Farde Isles, Cadiz, and Marocco. 

Area and Population. — ^The area, including the adjacent islands, 
is 82,512 square miles, being one-eighth larger than Scotland, or 
nearly two-fifths the size of Great Britain, The population in 1881 
was 5,159,839, or 158 persons per square mile. It is thus not half 
as densely peopled as England ; but during the last forty years the 
po|)ulation has decreased to the extent of fully 3 millions, a result 
mainly owing to emigration and the great famine of 1846. 
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Political BiyisUms. — Ireland is divided into foor provinces— viz., 
Ulster, in the N.£. ; Leinster, in the S.E. ; Munster, in the S. W. ; 
and Connanghty in the N.W. These are subdivided into thirty-two 
counties. 

Vi£TVBf—Mne Counties. 

Antrim.— Belfast 208 (Belfast Lough), Lisbum 11 (Lagan), Ballymena 
7 (Braid). 

Down.— Downpatrick 4, Newtownards 10 (L. Strangford), Newry 15 
(Newry). 

Armagh.— Armagh 9 (Callan), Lumn 10, Portadown 6 (Bann). 
Uonaghan. — Monaghan 4 (Ulster Canal), Clones 2 (Wattle). 
Cavan.— Cavan 3 (£bme), Cootehill 2 (Annalee). 
Fermanagh. — Enniskillen 6 (Erne). 
Donegal. — ^Lifford 1 (Foyle), Ballyshannon 8 (Erne). 
Londonderry. — ^Londonderry 29 (Foyle), Coleraine 7 (Bann). 
Tyrone.— Omagh 3, Strabane 4 (Moume), Dungannon 4 n. (Black- 
water). 

LvnssTBBr^Tujelve Counties. 

Louth.— Dnndalk 12 (Castleton), Drogheda 14, partly in Meath (Boyne). 
Heath.— Trim 2, Navan 4 (Bo^e), Kells 8 (Blackwater). 
Dublin.— Dublin 249 (Liffey), Kingstown 18, Kathmines 24, Pembroke 
23 (Dublin Bay). 
Wicklow.— Wicklow 3 (Vartry), Arklow 6 (Avoca). 
Wexford.— Wexford 12, Enniscorthy 5 (Slaney), «ew Boss 7 (Barrow). 
Kilkenny.— Kilkenny 12 (Nore). 

Queen's County. — Maryborough 8. Mountmellick 3 (Barrow). 
King's County. — Tullamore 5 (Cloddagh), Parsonstown 5 (Lower 
Bmsna). 

West Meath. — ^Mullingar 5 (Brusna), Athlone 7 (Shannon). 
Longford. — Longford 5 (Camlin). 

KUdare.— Athy 4 (Barrow), Naas 3 n. (Liffey), Maynooth 2 (Rye). 
Carlow.— Carlow 7 (Barrow). 

MuNSTEB— 5kb Counties. 

Waterford.— Waterford 22, Portlaw 4 (Suir), Dongarvan 6 (Dungarvaa 
Bay). 

Cork. — Cork 78 (Lee), Qneenstown 10 (Cork Harbour), Skibbereen 4 
(lien), Kinsale 5 (Kinsale Harboiu'), Bandon 6 (Bandon), Youghal 6, 
Fermoy 6, Mallow 4 (Blackwater). 

Kerry.- Tralee 10 (Lee), Killamey 5 (L. Killamey), Dingle 2 (Dingle 

e. — ^Ennis 6 (Fergus), Kilrush 5 (Shannon). 
Tipper ary. — Clonmel 11, Carrick-ou-Suir 5, Cashel 4 n., Thurles b, 
Tempfomore 3 (Suir), Tipperary 6 (Arra), Nenagh 6 (Nenagh). 
Limerick. — ^Limerick 89 (Shannon), Bathkeale 8 (Deal). 

CONNAUGHT— jPt«« Counties. 

Galway.— Galway 16 (Corrib), Tuam 5 (Oare), Gort 2 (Cooter), Ballin- 
asloe 8, partly in Roscommon (Suck). 
Mayo.— Castlebar 8 (Castlebar), Ballina 6 (Moy), Westport 4 (Qew 

Sliigo.— Sligo 11 (Garvogue). 
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Leitrim.— CSBirick-on-Shannon 2 (Shannon). 

Boscommon. — Roscommon 3, Ballinasloe 3, partly in Gahray (Suck), 
Athlone 6, partly in West Meath (Shannon). 

Descriptiye Hotes. — There are in Ireland thirty towns with a popu- 
lation varying from 5000 to 10,000 ; ten between 10,000 and 20,000 ; 
five between 20,000 and 50,000 — viz., Limerick, Londonderry, Rathmines, 
Waterford, and Pembroke ; and three above 50,000— viz., Dublin, Belfast, 
and Cork. 

ULrrsB.— B«I/a«<(Bel-fa8t7. genemlly regarded as the capital of XTlster, Is the see- 
ond city in Ireland in point of population, and the first in manafactoring industry. 
Linen and cotton factories are nameroos, and the foreign commerce is consider- 
able: it maintains extensive intercoarse wiUi Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 

£ laces on the west coast of Great Britain, and is the seat of one of the " Queen's 
Olives.** Dotonpatrick, one of the most ancient towns in Ireland, and the burial- 
place of St Patrick, the ptatron saint of the island. Armagh (Ar-maw'X the eccle- 
siastical capital of Ireland, is a handsome and very ancient town, with an observa- 
tory and two cathedrals. Lurffont on the Bann, has extensive linen and cotton 
works. Monagkan ( Mon'-a-hanX on the Ulster Canal, which unitos Lon^ Neagh 
and Erne, trades extensively in linen and pigs. Cavan (Cav'-an), the head of a 
poor-law union, has a good local trade. JtenuHUcn, delightfully situated on an 
bland in Lough Erne, carries on a considerable trade in linen and provisions : in 
Its townhall are still preserved the banners borne by the Enniskilleners at the 
celebrated battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690. Lifford, the smallest county town 
to the British Isles. BtUl^Mhaniumt at the mouth of the Erne, and Iho principal 
town in Donegal, possesses a valuable salmon-fishery. Londonderry^ on the Foyle, 
an ancient^ flourisnins, and walled city, famous for tiie siege it sustained in 1689 
against the forces of James IL It has an extensive home and colonial trade, and 
is the second city in Ulster in point of population. CoUraine (Cole-rain'X on the 
Bann, is distinguished for its mie linen manufactures. Omagk (0-maw'), a small 
town, on the Boe, with a considerable trade in linen and com. DvmgoMiujn, the 
ancient residence of the kings of Ulster. 

Leinstbr.— DuneloUr, a busy seaport town, with an excellent harbour, consider- 
able export trade, and various manufactures. Drogheda (Oro'-he-daX a flourish- 
ing seaport town at the mouth of the Boyne, and near the scene of the celebrated 
battle of that name, in 1690, which proved so fatal to the pretensions of the Stuarts 
hi Ireland. Trim, a small town on the Boyne ; near it was born the late Duke of 
Wellington in 1769. ^avan (Nav'-an), at the confluence of the Boyne and Black- 
water, has a good export trade in agricultural produce. KeUs, on the Blackwater. 
has some lace manufactures, and a round tower 90 feet high. Jhd/lin, the capital 
of Ireland, and one of the finest cities in Europe, stands at the month of the Liffey. 
It has a quarter of a million inhabitants, and numerous magnificent public build- 
ings, among which is Trini^ College, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591. Ad- 

toining the city is Phoenix ^ark, containing the residence of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
ler lif^jesty's representative in Ireland. Westfordt a considerable seaport town 
at the mouth of the Slaney, with an active export trade in cattle, dairy produce, 
and hides: it was taken in 1169 by the first English adventurers in Ireland. 
Bnniseorthy; near it is Vinegar Hill, where the Irish rebels were defeated by Lord 
Lake in 1798. New Rom^ on the Barrow, with considerable export trade in a^- 
cultural produce. Kilkenny, on the Nore, is the second city in Leinster in point 
of population: the streets are paved with black marble, quarried in the vicuity. 
TuuavMre, on the Grand Canal, is a thriving town and shipping station. Panom- 
town or Birr, famous for Lord Bosse's monster telescope, one of the greatest 
achievements of modem science. MuUingar (-garO, on the Royal Canal, is noted 
for its great cattle and wool markets. Athione, on the Shannon, the principal 
military station in the west of Ireland. Longford, on the Camlin, a thriving little 
town ; near it was bom Oliver Goldsmith in 1728. Athy (A'ttd% on the Barrow, 
has considerable trade in com, butter, and malt Maynooth, 15 miles W. of Dublin. 
Is the seat of a Roman Catholic College, subsidised by the British Government 
M an annual expense of £80,000. Cariow, 44 miles S.W. of Dublin, has a fine 
Roman Catholic cathedral and college, and a great trade in agricultural produce. 
If uvma.— ITolsr/bnt, on the Buir, 9 miles from Its mouth, and the third 
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city in the province^ Is extensively engaged In eommeroe, the exports iMlag 
valued at £2,000,000 annually. Corkt at the entrance of the Lee into the magni* 
flcent estuary named Cork Harbour, is the principal cil^ in Munster, and in 
population second onlv to Dublin and Belfast The manufactures are numerous, 
and shipbuilding is extensively carried on. It is the seat of one of the recently 
erected *' Queeirs Colleges." Qtuenstovmf formerly called Cove of Cork, derives its 
present name from the visit of Queen Victoria in 1849. KiruaU, a nishionable water- 
ing-place, with valuable fisheries. YoughdL (TaV-hal), at the mouth of the Black- 
water, possesses a valuable salmon-fishery ; here Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced 
the culture of the potato. FervMy, on the Blackwater, has extensive infantry bar- 
racks. Trcdee, near the head of Tralee Bay, is a considerable town, with a brisk 
trade in com and provisions. KiUameif, near one of the lakes of that name, cele- 
brated for their enchanting scenery, and now accessible by rail from Dublin, is a 
favourite resort for tourtets. JHngle, the westernmost town in the British Isles. 
Enni»y on the Fergus, contains a Gothic abbey, reckoned the finest in Ireland, and 
has quarries of fine black marble in the vicinity. Clonmel (-mer)* on the Suir, and 
partly in Waterford, is a considerable town, with an extensive export trade, and 
is the birthplace of Sterne, author of 'Tristram Shandy.' CatheL once the 
capital of the kingdom of Munster, is an ancient archiepiscopal city, with a cathe- 
dral said to be the largest and most remarkable ecclesiastical ruin in Ireland. 
It stands on the summit of an eminence known as the Rock of GasheL'* ThurltM, 
eontalns a Roman Catholic coUese and two episcopal palaces. Limeriek, on the 
Shannon, at the head of its noble estuary, is a place of great antiquity, and in 
population the fourth city in the kingdom. Before the conquest of Ireland, it 
was the seat of the kings of Thomond. At the time of the Revolution it was the 
ehief stronghold of the cause of James II.; but in 1691 capitulated to the troops 
of William III., after a heroic defence. It possesses a great export and import 
trade, and conMderable manufactures of beautiful lace. 

CoWAVQur.—Galway, at the mouth of the Corrib, and on the north side of 
Oalway Bay, is the principal city in the province, and the chief seaport of the 
west of Irelnnd. Railway communication with Dublin, 106 miles distant, has 
been established, and great efforts have been made to render it a principal station 
for the transatlantic passaire to America. It is the seat of one ot the " Queen's 
OoUeges.** Tuam. an episcopal dty on the Clare, with a Roman Catholie co^ 
lege named St Jarleth, is the see of the primate of Connaught BaUintuiM (-slo'X 
noted for its great cattle and wool fkirs. Sligo, a considerable seaport town ob 
the Oarvogue, nas a good colonial and foMign trade. 

Capes. — ^Mal'-in Head, in Donejgal, the northernmost point of the 
mainland ; Bengore Head and Fair Head, in Antrim ; Howth Head, 
in Dublin ; Wicklow Head, in Wicklow ; Camsore Point, in Wex- 
ford; Cape Clear, on Clear Island, the Bouthemmost point of 
Ireland ; Mizen Head and Crow Head, in Cork ; Dunmore Head, 
in Kerry, the westernmost point of the mainland ; Kerry Head and 
Loop Head, on either side of the estuary of the Shannon ; Sl3rne 
Head, in Galway ; Ach'-il Head and Urris Head, in Mayo ; Rossan 
Point and Bloody Foreland, in Donegal 

iBlands. — Kath'-lin Island, N. of Antrim ; Cape Clear Island, S. W. 
of Cork ; Valentia Island, W. of Kerry ; Arran Isles, in Galway 
Bay ; Clare Island and Achil Island, W. of Mayo ; Anunmore and 
Tory Island, W. of Done^d. 

Bajb and Estuaries.— On the coast of Ulster are : Don'-egal Bay ; 
Loughs Swilly, Foyle, Belfast, and Strangford ; Dundrum and Car- 
lin^rd Ba^, On the coast of Leinster: Dundalk Bay, Dublin 
Bay, and Wexford Haven. In Munster are the Harbours of Water- 
ford, Dungarvon, YoughiU, Cork, and Kinsale, together with Bantry 
Bay, Ken -mare River, Dingle Bay, and the estuary of the ^bannoo ; 
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and in Coniiaaght are the Bays of Galway, Clew, Blackaod, Killalai 
and Sligo. 

X^m^^l^^K — ^The Irish motuitains form an immense circular ring; 
separating the coasts from the great central plain. This ring, how- 
ever, is not continnooa, but consists of a number of isolated masses, 
none of which attain to any great elevation — Carran Tual, in Mac- 
gillicoddy's Reeks, county Kerry, 3414 feet, being the cnlminatine 
point of tiie Jdngdom. Beginning at the S.K comer of Ulster, and 
proceeding N. and W., the following are the principal ranges : — 

Mtmrne Momniaint, in Down, between the Newry and Lagan, 2778 
feet. 

Olmoeum Mountains, in Antrim, bejtween the Lagan and Bann, 1810 
feet 

Camtogher Mountains, in Londonderry, between the Bann and FovIol 
2228 feet. 

Mountains o/DonegcU, between the Foyle and the Atlantic, 2466 feet. 
Nepkin-Btg Mountains, in Mayo, between the Moy and W. coast, 2638 
feet. 

MounctaiMS of Cowumara, from Clew Bay to Galway Bay, and between 
the Corrib and W. coast, 2679 feet. 

Claxs Mountains, between Galway Bay and the Shannon, 1746 feet. 

Mount Brandon, between Tralee Bay and Dingle Bay, 8119 feet. 

MacgiUieuddj^s Reeks, in Kerry, between Dingle Bay and Kenmara 
lUver,^4 feet. 

Muskerry Mountains, Bogra Mountains, and NeagU Mountains, in 
Cork, between the basins of the Blackwater and Lee, 2234 feet. 

OaUeemors, KnockmeUedown, and Commeragh Mountains, in l^pperaiy 
and Waterford, between the Blackwater and Suir, 3007 feet. 

Blaekstairs Mountains, in Wexford, between the Barrow and the 
81aney, 2409, feet. 

Mountains of Wieklow, between the Slaney and Liffey, 3039 feet. 

Slieve Bloom Mountains, in the interior of the great plain, separate 
the basin of the Shannon from that of the Barrow and Suir, 1691 feet. 

Table of Rlren and Towns. — All the towns of Ireland contain- 
ing 6000 inhabitants and upwards will be found in the following 
table, printed in Roman letters, while those under that population, 
and above 2500, are distineilished by Italic characters. We begin 
at the capitid, tiien proceed northwards along the coast. (See p. S.) 



Basins inclined to the Irish Sea. 



Rivers. Towns, 

Liffey, Dublin, Naas. 

Boyne, Drogheda, Navan, Trdl 

Blackwater, / Navan, KeUs. 

Dee, Ardee. 

Glyde, / Carriekmacross. 

Castleton, Dundalk 

Newry, Newry. 
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Bating melined to the Irish Sea (contmned). 

Rivers. Towns, 
LoQgh Strangford^ ...Downpatrick, NewtowD-Ards. 

Lough Larne, Lams. 

Basins incUned to the AUaniic 

Bann, Coleraine, Lurgan, J*ortado¥fn, Banhridgs, 

Main, RandMlsUnm, 

Braid, I Ballymena. 

Ballinderry, I Cookstown. 

Blackwater, I DunganTion, 

Callan, Armaqh. 

UUUr Canal, Monaohan. 

Foyle, Londonderry, Lifford^ Strabane. 

Koe, Newtown-LimoAMdy. 

Moorne, Strabane, Omaoh. 

Erne, BaUytkannon, Enniskillbn, Cayan, n. 

Ganrogae, SuQO. 

Mot, Bailina. 

Deel, I CrottmolvMi, 

Castiebar, Cabtlerar. 

aew Bay, Westparl, 

Corrib, Galwat. 

Caare, / Tnam. 

Cooter, Oorty Loughrea, 

Shannon, Kilrush, Ldceriok, Athlone, Carrick oh- 

Shannon. 

Feimifl, Ennis. 

Deel, I Rathkeaee, 

Maig, I Charleville. 

Nenogh, I Nenagh. 

Jjower Brosna, I ....Birr, Roscrea. 

Brosna, I Mullinoar. 

Cloddagh, I Tullamore. 

Suck, Ballioasloe, Roscommon. 

CamUn, I Longford. 

Boyle, Carriok-on-Shannon, Boyle, 

Tralee Bay, Tralee. 

Dingle Bav, Dingle, 

Laune, / Killamey. 

Barins inclined to the Irish Sea (oontinned). 

lien, Skibbereen. 

Clonakilty Bay, ClonaHUy. 

Bandon, Kinsale, Bandon. 
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B(um» inclined to the Irish Sea (continued). 

Hivert, Towns, 

Block water, Yougbal, Fermoy, Mallow. 

Dungarvan Bay, Dungarvan. 

Suir, Watebford, Portlaw, Carrick-on-Suir, Clom- 

MEL, Cahir, Cashel, Thurles, Templemore. 

Arra, Tipperary. 

Barrow, New Ross, Carlow, Atht, MABTBOBOnoH, 

MouiUmdlick, 

Nore, Kilkenny. 

Slaney, Wezfobd, EniiiBCorthy. 

Bann, I Gorey. 

Avoca, A rk low. 

Vartry, WioKLOW. 

Bray, Bray. 

Dublin. Bay, Kingstown. 



Lakes. — The lakes of Ireland, called laughs^ are numerous, and 
cover an area of 984 miles. Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
British Isles, occupies 153 square miles of surface. The other 
principal lou^, arranged in the order of the river-basins in whiob 
they occur, are the f olfowing 



River Bfuin, Loughs, 

Shannon, Derjg, Bee, Boffin, and Allen, all in the line 

of the main river ; Ennel and Owel, on the 
Brosna; Dereveragh and Sheelin, on the 
Inny ; Key and Gara, on the Boyle. 

Corrib, Corrib and Mask, in Galway. 

Moy,.. Conn, in Mayo. 

Erne, Erne, Oughter, Gk>wna in S.W. of Ulster. 

Bann, Neagh, chiefly in Antrim. 

Laune, Lakes of Killamey, in Kerry— three in nam- 

ber. 



For the Climate, Minerals, Botany, Aoricultctre, Zoologt, 
and Ethnogbaphy of Ireland, see under British Isles," pp. 32-34. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries. — The Spanish Peninsula, consisting of the kingaoms 
of Spain and Portugal, comorises the entire south-west angle of the 
CoatiaeDt, havii^ oi. the N. Fntac« and the Bay of Biscay ; W. 
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and S.W., the Atlantic and Strait of Gibraltar; S.B. and E.. 
the Mediterranean. Lat. 36» 46' N.; Ion. ^ SST W.— 

y 20'E. 

Madrid, near tbe centre of the Peninsnla, is on the same parallel of latitude as 
Naples, Bokhara, Pekin, Great Salt Lake City, and New York; and on the same 
meridian as Edinburgh, Exeter, L'Orient, Ivory Coast, and St Helena. The form 
of the Peninsula is compact, and somewhat sauare ,* greatest length, from Cap« 
8t Vincent to Cape Creux, 650 miles ; breadth, from Cape Ortegal to Cape de 
Gata, 525 miles. Surrounded on all sides except the N.E. by the ocean, the sea- 
margin is very large, amounting to no less than 2800 miles, of which 1800 belong 
to Spain and 500 to Portugal ; but the ocean nowhere penetrates the land very 
deeply, and lai*ge portions of the interior are situated at a remote distance from 
the ooaiBt 

Area and Population.— The area of the continental portion of 
Spain is 190,936 square miles, or twice the size of Great Britain; 
wnile that of Portugal is 36,484 square miles, or a little more than 
the area of Ireland. The population of Spain in 1877, including the 
Balearic Isles and the Canaries, was estimated at 16,623,384; while 
that of Portugal in 1878, including the Azores and Madeira, 
amounted to 4,550,699. Thus, while the area of the entire Penin- 
sula is If times the size of the British Isles, its population is con- 
siderably less than that of England and Wales. 

Political Divisions.— Spain was formerly divided into fourteen 
districts,* several of which were named kingdoms; but in 1888 
these were subdivided into forty-nine provinces, most of whidi heat 
the names of their respective capitals. 

S^EK Nobth-Wbstebm Pbovinoes. 

Guipuzcoa.— Tolosa 5 (Orria), San Sebastian 21 (Urumea). 
Biscay a.— Bilbao 33 (Nervion). 
▲lava.— Yitoria 26 (Zadoira, (nffl. Ebro). 



* The following is a list of the old provinces or district^ with their capitals, and 
of the new provinces into which the former have been divided, commencing at 
the 8. W. frontier of Prance :— 



Old ProTinoML 


Oapitala. 


Kaw ProTinoM 


Vascongadas or ) 
Basque Provs. y 
Asturias 

Oalicia { 

Leon 

Estremadnra 

Andalncia 

Granada 

Murda 

Valencia 

Catatonia 

Aragon 

Navarra 

Old Castas 

VewCa«ta« 


BUbao 
Oviedo 

Santiago de\ 

Compostellaj 

Leon 

Badf^os 

Seville 

Granada 

Murcia 

Valencia 

Barcelona 

Zaragoza 

Pamplona 

Burgos 

Madrid 


Guipuzcoa, Biscaya, Alava. 
Oviedo. 

Lugo, Comfia, Pontevedra, Orense. 

Leon, Zamora. Salamanca. 
Caceres, Badajos. 

Seville, Cordova, Jaen. Huelva, Cadla. 
Granada, Almeria, Malaga. 
Murcia, Albacete. 

Alicante, Valencia, Castellon de-la-Plana. 
Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida. 
Huesca, Zaragoza, TerueL 
Navarra. 

Bantander, Logrona, Burgos, Palencia, 
Valladolid, Soria, Segovia, Avila. V 

Madrid, GuadaAftXKn^ "I^^k^ 
CindadBeaL 
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Santander.*— Santander 41 (Miera). 

Oviedo.— Oviedo 34 (Ovia), Gijon 31 (N. coast), Cangas 22 (Sella). 
Lugo.— Lugo 7 (Minho). 

Coru&a.— Coruiia 34. Ferrol 24 (W. coast), Santiago de Ckimpostella 
24iL(Sar). , , ^ 

Seven Westebn Pboyinoeb. 

Pontevedrm.— Pontevedra 6 (W. coast). 
Orense.— Orense 5 (Minho). 
Leon. — Leon 6 (Beniesga, avh-affl, Douro). 
Zamora.— Zamora 10 (Douro), Benevente 12 (Esla), 
Salamanca. — Salamanca 15 (Tormes, affl., Douro). 
Caceres.— Caceres 12 (Caceres, svh-affl,. Tagus). 
Badi^Of .—Badajos 23, Don Benito 15 (Guadiana). 

EXQHT SOUTHEBN PBOYINCBS. 

Seville.— Seville 134 (Guadalquivir), Ecija 25 (Genii). 
Cordova.— Cordova 50 (Guadalquivir), Lucena 17 n. (Cabra). 
Jaen.— Jaen 24, Ubeda 14 (Jaen), Linares 37 (Guarrezas). 
Huelva.— Huelva 7 (Odiel), Palos (coast). 

Cadis.- Cadiz 65, San Fernando 27 (Isle of Leon), San Lucar 23 (Guad- 
alquivir), Puerto Santa Maiia 22, Xeres de la Frontera 65 (Guadalete), 
Chiclana 21 (Lerio). 

Malaga.— Malaga 116 n., Antequera 26 (Guada^'orce). 

Granada. — Granada 76, Loja 15 (Genii). 

Almeria.— Almeria 40 (Almeria), Cueva de Vera 21 (Almanaora). • 
Seven Eastern Provinces. 

ICnrcla.— Murcia 92 (Segura), Lorca 53 (Sangonera), Cartagena 76 
(coast). 

Albacete. — Albacete 11 n., Chinchilla 12 n. (Guadarmina). 
Alicante.— Alicante 35 (coast), Orihuela 21 (Segura), Elche 18 (Elche), 
Alcoy 32 (Alcoy). 
Valencia. —Valencia 144 (Guadalaviar), Alcira 13 (Jucar). 
Caatellon-de-la-Flana. — Castellon-de-la-Plana 23 (Mijares). 
Tarragona. — ^Tarragona 23, Reus 28 n. (Francoli), Tortosa 24 (Ebro). 
Barcelona. — ^Barcelona 249 (Besos), Mataro 13 (coast). 

Six North-Eastern Provinces. 

Gerona.— Gerona 8 (Ter), Olot 12 (Fluvia). 

Lerida.— Lerida 20 (Segre, affl.. Ebro). ANDORRAf (BaUra). 

Huesca. — Huesca 9 (Isuela, affl. Ebro). 

Zaragoza.— Zaragoza or Saragossa 85 (Ebro). 

TerueL — ^Teruel 7 (Guadalaviar). 

Havarra.— Pamplona or Pampeluna 26 (Agra, svb-affl. Ebro). 

* The following roles will assisbthe pupil in pronouncing Spanish samea :— 

e before e and i, and z, have the sound of £A in EDgUsh thin; ch, like ch in church ; 
d between two vowels, like th in this; g before e and {, x before a vowel, and j 
in tJl positions, have a strong guttural sound, like ch in loch; h is always silent ; 
U and n are liquid sounds, resembling our U and n in hiUiardSf onions; s, same 
as « in ESnglish chase; th=t or th in TAames. 

Vowels: a=a in far; e=a in ale; i and y=i in machine: u=u in rule; ai 
and ay=i in pine; au, same as ou in hour. 

t Capital of a small republic of same name, the independence of which dates 
Jhxm the time ot Chailemaga^ 
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Twelve Central and Two Tnsulab Pbovinces. 

Bnrg^os.— Bargos 30 (Arlanzon, affl., Douro). 

Logrofio.— LogroiXo 7 (Ebro). 

Paleiicia.--Palencia ll (Carrion, sub-affl. Douro). 

Valladolid.— Valladolid 52 (Pisuerga, affi, Douro). 

Soria.— Soria 8 (Douro). 

SegOTia.— Segovia 13 (Eresma, affl. Douro). 

Avila. — ^Avila 6 (Adaja, affl^ Douro). 

Madrid.— Madrid 3d8 (M anzanares, suJ)'(iJffl, Tagns). 

Guadalazara.— Guadalazara 5 (Henares, sub-ajl, Tagiu). 

Cuen^a.— CuENgA 6 (Xucar). 

Toledo.— Toledo 21 (Tmus). 

Ciadad Beal.— Ciudad Real 8 n. (Guadiana), Almaden 9 n. (Guadalmez). 
Balearic Isles. — Palma 58 (Majorca), Port Mahon 13 (Minorca^. 
Canary Isles.— Santa Cruz 11 (Teneriffe), Las Palmas 13 (Grand Canary). 

Descriptive Notes. — Spain, including the islands, contains forty-two 
towns above 20,000; fourteen above 50,000— viz., Valladolid, Lorca, Palma, 
Xeres, Cadiz, Cartagena, Granada, Zaragoza, Murcia, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Madrid, the last five of which are above 100,000. The 
Southern Provinces are by far the most populous in the kingdom, con- 
taining a half of the whole number of towns above 50,000 inhabitants ; 
while the Western and Central Provinces, situated in the elevated table- 
land, are the least populous. 

San Sebastian^ a strongly-fortifled seaport town, and the most hnportant place 
In the Basque Provinces, was taken by storm by the British from the French in 
ISia. Bilbao, the principal port in the north of Spain, and the great emporimn 
of Spanish wool for exportation. VUoria, celebrated for the great victorv gained 
by the Doke of Wellington over the French in 1818. Santander, sacked by the 
French in 1808, is a commercial tdwn, with prodactive iron-mines in the vichiity. 
CoruHoL^ whence the Spanish Armsda set sail for the conquest of England in 1588 ; 
it contains the tomb of Sir John Moore, who fell in the vicinity in the hour of vio- 
toi7 in 1809. Ferrol, one of the three principal arsenals of Spain. Santiago da 
CompoHdla, the seat of a flourishing university, and of a magnificent cathedral 
dedicated to St James the Elder, the patron samt of Sixain. SalamancOy the seat 
of the most ancient and Camous university of Spain, now greatly decayed : hero 
the French were defeated by Wellington in 1812. Badajoa, a strongly-fortified 
city on the Guadiana, repeatedly taken and retaken in the Peninsular War. 
SevilUy one of the most ancient cities in Europe— the capital of Spain under the 
Oothio dynasty, and afterwards of Andalucia— was long the chief residence of the 
Spanibh monarchs ; it contains the finest Gothio cathedral in the Icingdom, and 
one of its principal universities. Cordovay once the capital of the Caliphate of 
the West, and afterwards of the kingdom of Cordova, was at a later period noted 
for its manufacture of a sort of leather called cordovan. Cadit (anc. Gades), a 
large fortified city on the Isle of Leon, is the principal commercial city in the 
kingdom, and the centre of the trade in sherry wine, so named from Xeres, a town 
a few miles inland, where it is chiefly made. San Lucar, the place from which 
Hagelhaens started on the first circumnavigation of the globe in 1509. MaloffO, 
a large commercial city, engaged in the exportation of wines, rasins, and othex 
firuits. Granada, the ancient metropolis of the Moors in Spain, from whom it 
was taken by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, is a large and populous city at the 
confluence of the Genii and Darro. Murda, a large city on the Segura, with 
manufactures of nitre and gunpowder, and a lichly-decorated cathedraL Carthor 
gena or Cartagena, a very ancient city, founded by a Carthaginian colony B.a 
842, possesses the best harbour in the Mediterranean,'and contains the chief 
naval arsenal of Spain. Valencia, a large manufacturing city near the mouth of 
the Gnadalavior, is noted for its silks, and contains a flourishlw^ xvxivivc^!^. 
Barcelona (ano. Barcino), the aecond largest city ol S>ip«Xtl, toNsxAft^ ^S^< 
bas for ages been a place of great importance; Mi ooivtaana \Xa lcirax«t « 
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the Idaffi of Angon, a nnireraitj, several public libraries, and is lamly engSjged 
in trade and liumofactores. Zaragom or Saragotaa (Cssarea Angnsta), an ancient 
and popoloos city on the Ebro, and the only place of importance in the North- 
Eastem Prorinces, contains a nnivenity, a fine cathedral, and is memorable for 
its gallant defence against the French in 1809. Pamplona, an important military 
station, with a fortress taken from the French by the British in 1813. Burgos, 
once a highly- flourishing city, is now chiefly celebrated for its fine cathedraL 
VaUadolidf now mnch decayed from its former importance, contains a celebrated 
university; here Columbus died in ISOd. Segovia, noted for its magnificent. 
Roman aqueduct of 161 arches. Madrid, the capital of Spain, occupies an elevated 
site in the midst of a barren plain 2200 feet above theses, and far from any navi- 
gable river: it is about 8 miles in circuit, contains a third of a million inhabi- 
tants, and is reckoned very unhealthy, owing to the great inequalities of tempera- 
ture. Toledo (Toletum), said to have been founded by Jews who bad fled from : 
their country when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, was the capital of 
Spain under the Visigoths, and was long famous for the manufacture of sword- 
blades. Ahnaden: near it are valuable quicksilver-mines, the most ancient in 
the world. Paima, a fortified city in Majorca, has in its vicinity a huge palace 
formerly occupied by the Inquisition. Santa Cna, capital of the Canary Islands, 
lias an export trade in wine. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces, without including the 
Azores and Madeiras. 

Minho.— Braga* 20 (Ria d'Este), Oporto 106 (Douro). 
Tras-os-Uontes.— Bragan^a 5 (Saber), Chaves 5 (Tamego). 
Beira.~Co'irabra 13 (Mondego), Ovar 10 (Vouga), Lamego 9 (Coiga), 
Castello-Branco 6 (Vercsa), Coviiha 11 (Zezere). 
Sstremadnra.— Lisbon 246 (Tagus), Setubal or St Ubes 15 (Sadao). 
Alemtejo.— Evora 13 (Xamara, tiM, Sadao), Elvas 10 (Guadiaua). 
Algarve.— Faro 8, LouU 14 n., Tavira 11 (S. coast). 
Azores.— Angra 11 (I. Terceira), Ponta Delgada 18 (I. San Miguel). 
Kadeirae.— Funchal 20 (I. Madeira). 

Descriptive Hotes. — ^Portugal, including the islands, contains eleven 
towns of above 10,000 inhabitants ; two above 20,000; and two (Lisbon 
and Oporto) above 50,000. 

Braga, a considerable town, with manufactures of firearms, Jewellery, cutlery, 
and hats. Oporto, a large commercial city at the moath of the Douro, with ex- 
tensive silk-factories ; but its main dependence is on the export of wine, white 
and red, chiefly the latter, which has the name of port. Braganoa, a small town 
on the Sabor, which gives title to the present roval family of PoriugaL CJuivet, a 
fortiflod town, with hot saline springs. Coimbra, on the Mondego, and in the 
rainiest locality in Europe, is the seat of the only university in the kingdom : near 
it Busaco, where Wellington defeate<l Massena hi 1810. Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, on the light bank of the Tagus, near its mouth, is a handsome city, with 
upwards of a quarter of a million inhabitants. There are few important manu- 
factures, except of jewellery and trinkets; and its commeree, which was once 
considerable, has greatly declined since the Portuguese colonies became indepen- 
dent. It was the birthplace of Camoens in 1524. Setubal, a flourishing seaport 
town, actively engaged in the wine trade. Evora, an ancient city, of Roman origin, 
with manufactures of hardware and leather. Elvas, a fortified city on the Spanish 
frontier, with che remains of a Moorish aqueduct. Anffra, capital of the Azores, 



* The vowels and diphthongs are the same as in Spanish; but ao is nasal, and 
like oung, as in Macao (Ma-coung^; while ei and ox usually form two syllables, 
as in Beira, CoTmbra. ch and x are equal to our »h; g and> are the same as iv 
French, or like < in plecuure; h is always silent, as in Spanish, but Ih and nh are 
Uqnid like U and it in Spanish, or as U and n in billiardt, onion: m and n at the 
end of a syllable are ftvquently nasal, as in Alemtejo (Al-eng-t/-aho); r is sounded 
rttj strongly, as in Biwnish and other continental languages. 
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is a fortitled seaport, and contains a military college. Funskal, capital of Madeira, 
k bosily engaged in the manufactnre of Madeira wine. 

Capes. — Ortegal and Finisterre, in Galicia ; Roca and Espichel, 
in fistremadura ; St Vincent and Santa Maria, S. of Alearve , 
Trafalgar and Tarif a Point, S. of Seville ; Gata, in Granada ; ralos, ■ 
in Murcia ; St Martin^ in Valencia ; Creux, in Gerona. 

Cape Roca (Ion. 9* 82' W.) is the most wdstem point of the continent of Eorop«L 
8t Vineeni, off which Sir John Jarvis signally defeated the Spanish fleet in. 1797. 
Trafalgar, off which Lord Nelson defeated &e combined French fleets in 180&. 
Tari/a Point, the southernmost point of the Continent.. 

Islands. — ^Balearic Isles (Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, and Formen- 
tera), E. of Valencia, and Canary Islands, 60 miles S.W. of 
Marocco, belong to Spain ; the Azores, 800 miles W. of Portugal, 
and the Madeira Isles, 660 miles S.W. of Cape St Vincent, belong, 
to Portugal t 

The BdUarie Isles have an area of 1758 sqnare miles, and a population, in 1857, : 
of 862, 898. The climate is temperate and healthy, and the soil fertile, yielding 
olives, wine, fruits, saffron, and flax. The CanarUa hate an area of about 4000 
•quare miles; population, 234,046. They are of volcanic origin; some of the 
mountains attam a great elevation, especially the Peak of Teneriffe, which .is 
12,182 feet high. The principal productions.are wine, oil, grain, sugar-cane, and 
fruits. The Aaores, also called the Western Islands, are also volcanic, with steep 
and rugged coasts, and abound in deep ravines and lofty mountains ; the peak ol 
Pico is 7618 feet high. Climate temperate and healthy, but suttlect to violent 
earUiqnakes. Principal products— wines, all kinds of grain and pulse, oranges, 
KUgar-cane, coffee, "and tobacco. Area, 700 square miles; population, in 1867, 
141,646. The island of Madeira has a peculiarly genial cBmate, and it is resorted 
to by invalids afllicted by pulmonary diseases. 

Bays and iSttralt. — Bay of Biscay, K. of Spain ; Ria de Betanzos 
and Arosa Bay, W. of Galicia ; St Ubes Bay, W. of Estremadura ; 
Lagos Bay, S. of Al^ve; Bay of Cadiz, W. of Cadiz ^ Strait of 
Gibraltar, between Spain and Africa; Almeria JBay, S,£. of 
Granada ; Bay of Kosas, E. of Catalonia. 

The Strait of Gibraltar derives its name from the impregnable fprtress, belonging 
to Britain, which guards it on the north side. The rock on which the fortress 
stands is 1600 feet nigh, consists of a greyish marble, and is everywhere fortified 
by works of great strength and extent. It was ceded to Si>ain by the Moors in 
1462; taken by the BnglLBh, under Sir 0. Rooke, in 1704; and unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the united French and Spanish fleets in 1782. The town of Gibraltar, 
also belonging to Britain, contains a miscellaneous population of 16,000, exdusiw 
of the garrison, which is always considerable. 

Monntalns. — Including the Pyrenees, there are five important 
mountain -ranges in the feninsula, all of which hav^e a general direc- 
tion of W. to E. The two loftiest ranges form respectively lie 
northern and southern limits of the elevated plateau wliich occupies 
the whole of the interior of Spain. 

The Pyrenees, with the mountains of Asturias, tthich form theh 
western continuation, extend from Cape Creux in Catalonia, to Cai)e 
Finisterre in Galicia, and separate tlie basin of the Garonne, Adour, 
and Bay of Biscay, from the basins uf the Ebro and Douro t Viiv^«si>» 
Bammit8<— Mount Maladetta (near the centre oi \v;\SA 
feet ; Sierra Peflamarella, in Leon, 10,000 fe«t. 
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Mounlaini qf CatUle, or central chain, separating the basins of the 
Dooro and Tagus : Sierra Gredos, between Old Castile and Estrema- 
dura, 10,652 feet ; Sierra d'Estrella, in Beira, 7524 feet 

Mountaint of Toledo, extending from Cape Espiohel in Portugal, to 
the S.W. of Aragon, and separating the basins of the Tagus and Oua- 
diana : Sierra de Guadalupe, 5115 feet 

Sierra Morena, from Cape St Vincent to Cape St Martin, and sepa- 
rating the basins of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir in the W., from 
those of the Xucar and Segura in the £. : Mount Aracenay in Seville, 
5550 feet ; Sierra Monchique, in Algarve, 4080 feet 

Sierra Nevada, from the Rock of Gibraltar to Cape Palos, and between 
the basin of the Guadalquivir and the Mediterranean : highest summit. 
Cerro Mulha^ en, in Granada^ 11,663 feet, forming the culminating point 
of the Peninsula. 

Table of Riven and Towng.— The following table embraces all 
the rivers and towns of the Peninsula enumerated under the ** Poli- 
tical Divisions.*' Capitals of provinces are distinguished by sbiall 
CAPITALS; towns above 10,000 inhabitants by Roman lettera; and 
■mailer towns by /to/ic«.— (See p. 43.) 



Basins inclined to the Atla?Uic, 
Rivert, Towns, 

Urumea, San Sebastian. 

Orria, % Tolosa. 

Nervion, Bilbao. 

Miera, ....Santandeb. 

Nalon, OviEDO, n. 

W. Co. GaUda, FerroL 

Mero, CoBuifA. 

Ulla, Santiago de Compostella, n. 

Jjerey, Pontevedra. 

Minho, Obense, Lugo. 

Riad'Este, Bbaoa. 

Douro, Oporto, Zamoba, Sobia. 

Tamego, Chaves. 

Corga, Lamego. 

Babor, Bragan^a. 

Tonnes, I Salamanca. 

Esla» Benevente. 

Bemesga, Leon. 

Pisuerga, Valladolid. 

Carrion, Palenoia. 

Arlanzon, I BuROOS. 

Adaja, I Avila. 

Eresma, Segovia, 

Vouga, Viseu. 

Mondego, Coimbba. 

Tagus, Lisbon, Toledo. 

Veresa, Castello-Branco. 

Salar, I Cacebes, n., on an affluent. 
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Basifu indmud to the AtUmtie — (continued.) 

Riven, Towam, 

Xarama, Madrid, n. 

Manzonares, Madrid. 

Henares, / Guadalaxara. 

Sadao, Setubal or St Ubes. 

Xamara, Eyora. 

Valfermoaa, Faro. 

Guadianay Elyas, Badajob^ Don Benito^ ClUDAD REAL,n. 

Odiol, HuBLVA. 

Tinto, Palot, 

Guadalquivir, San Lucar, SEVILLE, Ck>RDOYA, Ubeda. 

Genii, I Eo^ja, Loja, Granada. 

Cabra, Luoena. 

Guadannina» Albaoete, n., Chinchilla, n. 

Jaen, I Jaen. 

Guadalete, Cadiz, n., Puerto Santa Maria, Xeres de la 

Frontera. 
Lerio, Chiclana. 

Batifu inclined to the Mediterranean, 

Strait of Gibraltar, ...Algeciras, Gibraltar. 

Guadaljoroe, Malaga, n., Antiquera. 

Almeria, Almerla.. 

Co. of Murda, Cartagena. 

S^gura, Oiihuela, Murcia. 

Elche, I Elohe. 

Sangonera, Murcia, Lorca. 

Co. of Alicante, Alicante. 

Alcoy, Alcoy. 

Xuoar, Aloira, Cuen^a. 

Guadalaviar, Valencia, Teruel. 

Mijaree, Castellon-de-la-Plana. 

Ebro, Tortosa, Zaragoza, LooronO. 

Segre, I Lerida. 

Cinoa, Fraga, 

l8uel% HuESCA, 

Balira, Andorra (Republic of Mame name). 

Aragon, I Sangueta, 

Agra, Pampeluna. 

Zadorra, I Vitorl^ 

Franooli, Tarragona, Reus. 

Besos, Barcelona. 

Co. of Catalonia, Mataro. 

Ter, Gerona. 

Fluvia, Clot. 



Lakes. —There are no lakes of importance in either Spain or 
Portugal ; but in the province of Oiudad Real are three small la.ktt^%^ 
one of which, Lake Real, forms the source oi ^\3k»Ai"a.xv^ ^\\^^ 
the other two, a little farther down t\io river, ai^ tctm^ vi^o^ 
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de ft luidiana ( * * the Eyes of the Guadiana. ") Albuf era de V alencu^ 
on the £. coast of Siiain, is a large salt-water lagoon. 

Climate.— OwiDg to the great size of the Peninsula, and the dif- 
ference of elevation between the coast regions and the interior, the 
climate is very different in different j»arts. Thus in Portugal and 
the N. W. pro^'inces of Spain, the quantity of rain that falls annually 
is usually very great ; while on the high central plateau, which has 



drought prevail in summer, and severe cold in winter. In the 
western provinces the climate is mild, but variable ; in the S.W. it 
is nearly African; while in the S.E. an almost perpetual spring 
prevails. Snow is rare in the south of the Peninsula, but the tract 
around Coimbra is one of the rainiest localities in Europe. 

MineraJB. — The mineral treasures of the Peninsula are remark- 
able for their variety and abimdance, but little has been done to 
turn them to practical account. In the Pyrenees are f oimd inmiense 
deposits of iron, copper, and lead ; coal m the mountains of Astu- 
rias and Majorca; silver in Seville; quicksilver at Almaden (in 
Ciudad-Real) ; cobalt in Galicia ; iron and coal in Portugal ; rock- 
salt in Cordova ; tin, zinc, antimony, and arsenic in numerous 
localities. 

Botany and Agrictatiire. — The flora of the Peninsula is wholly 
embraced within the third Botanical Region of naturalists, described 
above under Europe (p. 30). The elevated region of the interior 
consists for the most part of arid, dreary, and treeless plains ; but 
the lower grounds abound with the choicest vegetable X)roductions, 
as the vine, olive, orange, fig, citron, date, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, stone-pine, water-melon, rice, and the cotton plant. Agri- 
culture is in a very backward state, and only a small portion of the 
surface is under cultivation. The com crop is frequently insufficient 
for home consumption, but large quantities of wine and fruits are 
exported, esi)ecially from Xeres, Malaga, and Oporto. Vast num- 
bers of Merino sheep are reared for the sake of their wool, which is 
the finest in Europe. 

Zoology. — The fauna of the Peninsula embraces 67 mammals, 204 
birds, and 51 reptiles. The Barbary ape, a quadrumanous animal, 
inhabits the rock of Gibraltar — the only locality in Europe where 
any species of monkey is now found in a wild state. The wol^ 
bear, wild boar, chamois, and ibex are found in the Pyrenees ; the 
mai'ten in Biscay; the buffalo, lynx, fox, wild -cat, and weasel in 
many places. The Arabs, when in possession of the country, stocked 
it with their finest breeds of horses ; the other domesticated aniTnalfi 
are mules, asses, oxen, sheep, swine in vast numbers, and multi- 
tudes of goats. 

Ethnography. — The people of the Peninsula belong for the most 
|)art to the Greco-Latin race, the blood, however, being largely 
lutermin^ed with Celticj Carthaginian, Gothic,* and Moorish ele- 
uicuts. The Iberians, a Celtic race, from whom the Basques of 
tJie north'Weat have descended, were probably the first inhabitants. 




above the sea, ^reat heat and 
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ITie soutli of Spain was colonised by the Pheniciana and Cartha- 
ginians in the third century before our era. About a century after- 
wards the Romans subdued the whole Peninsula. Various Gothic 
tribes overran the country in the beginning of the fifth century. 
The Moors drove the Goths to the northern mountains in a.d. 712, 
and retained possession of the coimtry till 1492, when they were 
finally expelled by the Christians under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Lanquaqes. — The Spanish and Portuguese languages (both of them 
descendants of the ancient Galician, a Greco-Latin tongue), though at 
one time closely-allied dialects, have at length come to differ consider- 
ably from each other. The former, which is found in its purest form in 
Castile, is manifestly descended from the Latin, though with a consider- 
able admixture of Gothic and Arabic vocables. In addition to the 
greater part of the Peninsula, the Balearic Isles, and the Canaries, it is 
spoken by the white population of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Spanish S. Amenca, the Philippine Islands, and other eastern pos- 
sessions of Spain. The Portuguese, a twin-sister of the Spanish, but 
containiog a class of words (probably of Berber origin) not found in 
the Spanish vocabulary, is spoken in Portugal, Madeira, the Azores^ 
Brazil, India, and the other colonial possessions of the kingdom. 

RsLiQiON AMD EDUCATION.— The Roman Catholic has for ages been 
almost the sole religion in either Spain or Portugal, though in the latter 
country a very limited amount of toleration is enjoyed by the Jews and 
some Protestant denominations. In both countries great changes, how- 
ever, have recently taken place in ecclesiastical affairs. The monks and 
friars, formerly so numerous in both countries, have been driven from 
their splendid mansions, their estates being confiscated to the Crown, 
and the secular clergy are now entirely dependent on the State. Tlie 
education of both kmgdoms is in a lamentably deficient state. In Por- 
tugal only 15 per cent of the young are at school ; while in Spain not 
more than one-tenth of the population can read and write. There is 
oiJy one university (that of Coimbra) in Portugal, but in Spain there are 
ten, the chief of which are those of Salamanca, Valencia, Zaragoza, and 
Valladolid. Neither Spain nor Portugal can boast of many names that 
have acquired a European celebrity. (See 'Manual of Modem Geo- 
graphy,' pp. 226, 227.) In regard to ncUional character , the Spaniards 
are grave, stately, and formal in manners; frugal and temperate in 
diet ; extremely indolent in disposition, but of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, which at one time prompts them to feats of chivalry, but at others 
to the perpetration of revolting atrocities. The Portuguese are repre- 
sented as dignified, polite, and temperate, but excessively filthy both in 
their houses and persons. In indolence, cruelty, pride, and bigotry they 
ful^ equal, if they do not surpass, the Spaniards — ^there being no country 
in Europe where morality and civilisation are at a lower ebb. 

QoTermneiLt and Finance. — In both countries the Government 
consists nominally of a constitutional monarchy, with representative 
institutions, but civil and religious liberty are neither understood 
nor appreciated. 

In 1871 the Spanish army numbered 80,000 men ; the navy, 96 sliipa 
of war of all sizes, can-ying about 1100 guns. The Revetvxsi^ ^.xA'^^^cv- 
diture, both of which are rapidly increasing, aie eaci\i 
sterUng, and the PabUc Debt about £21^,^^000. 
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Annj, in 1874, amoimted to 36,000 men : the Nary to 38 ships, with 294 
gnns ; the ReTenne to £5^43,000 ; the Expenditure to £5,423,000; and 
the PubUc Debt to £73,000,000 sterling. 

Commerce and Mannftictiirea. — Since the loss of their foreign 
possessions in America, the commerce of both countries has dwindled 
down to insignificance, notwithstanding the great extent of sea- 
board. 

The exports from Spain in 1S71 amounted to £12,000,000, and the im- 
ports to £19,000,000 sterling ; while the exports from Portugal amounted 
to £5,250,000, and the imporU to £6,790,000 sterling. The principal 
Exports from the Peninsula are fruits (espeoally grapes, lemons, oranges, 
almonds), wine, brandy, olive-oil, wool, mercury, lead, and salt; and 
the chief Imports, articles of colonial produce, dried fish, salted proyi- 
sions, butter, cheese, rice, cotton and woollen goods, cutlery, glass, and 
luil(Ung timber. The only manufacture in which the Peninsula excels 
is wine — especially sherry and port, the former deriving its name from 
Xeres, where immense quantities of it are made ; and the latter from 
Oporto, the place &om which the principal Portuguese wines are ex- 
ported to England. The Spanish Government monopolises the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre, gunpowder, cannon and firearms, tobacco, and glass, 
and there are few others of any importance besides that of cork. 

Inland Commnnicatlon.— But a few years ago there was scarcely 
a single railway in the entire Peninsula; but in 1873 there were in 
Spain alone no fewer than 3850 miles in actual operation, with other 
800 miles in course of construction, besides 530 miles in Portugal. 

The construction of railways and canals is unusually expensive, the 
country being more intersected by mountain-chains than perhaps any 
other in Europe ; and were it not that the original system of railway 
construction, which required a uniform level, had been departed fh>m, 
long and uninterrupted lines would have remained impracticable. 
There are no canals in Portugal, but the rivers are more navigable than 
in Spain, where the Imperial Canal, along the right bank of the Ebro, 
yxiih, some others along the sides of the unnavigable rivers, are works of 
great utility. 

Foreign PoBBessionB. — Of the once magnificent colonial posses- 
sions of Spain and Portugal the following are all that remain : — 

Spanish: Ceuta, Tetuan, &c., on the N. coast of Marocco; Fernando 
Po and Annabona, in the Gulf of Guinea ; Cuba, Dominica (E. part of 
San Domingo), Porto Rico, and part of the Virgin Isles, in the West 
Indies ; and part of the Philippine and Ladrone Isles, in Oceania : 
total area, 190,000 English square miles ; population, 8,096,233. 

Poriugueae: Besides the Aj:ores and Madeira (for which see under 
** Political Divisions "), to Portugal belong the Cape Verd Isles, portions 
of Senegambia, Angola, Benguela, and Mozambique, in Africa; St 
Thomas and Prince's Islands, in the Gulf of Guinea ; Goa, Salsette, and 
Damaun, in Hindostan ; Macao, in China ; parts of Timor, Mindora, and 
Solor, in Malaysia. Area, 1,185,000 English square miles ; population, 
8,258,414. 
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Boundaries. — France, one of the largest and most important 
countries of Western Europe, is bounded on its six sides as fol- 
lows : — N.W., the English Channel, separating it from Great 
Britain ; W. , the Atlantic ; S. W. , the Pyrenees, separating it from 
Spain; S.E., the Mediterranean; E., Italy, Switzerland, and 
Alsace, from which it is separated by the Alps, Mount Jura, and 
the Vosges ; N. E. , the German portion of Lorraine, and Belgiimi. 
Lat. 42'' 2Qf—5V 6' N., Ion. 4° 49' W.-T E. 

Chateauroux, capital of Indre, near the centre of the empire (l&t 46' 60', Ion. 
1" 44' E ) is nearly on the same parallel as Berne, Gratz. Odessa, Astrakhan, 
Lake Balkash, the N, extremity of Japan, mouth of the Oregon, the S shore of 
Lake Superior, and Quebec; and nearly on the same nieriilian as Yarnumth, 
Calais, Barcelona, Algiers, and the capital of Dahomey. The form of tlie country 
is hexagonal and very compact ; greatest length, from the W. coast of Finistfere 
to Nice on the Italian frontier, nearly 700 miles; extreme breadth, from Givet in 
Ardennes to the mouth of the Bidassoa, 585 miles ; coast generally low, but l>old 
and irregular in the north-west, with an extreme length, including the larger 
sinuosities, of 1500 miles. This is a small extent of seaboard for so large a coun- 
try' ; but the numerous navigable rivers, and the canals connecting them, make 
ample compensation for the deficiency. 

Area and Population. — Omitting Haut Rhin, Bas Rhin, and 
Moselle, now ceded to Germany, the area is 204,089 square miles, 
or 1^ times the size of the British Isles ; while, in 1881, the j)opu- 
lation was 37,672,048, or one-fifth larger than that of the United 
Kingdom, giving 178 persons to each square mile. 

Political Divisions. — Omitting Alsace and part of Lorraine, 
ceded to Germany in 1871, France is now divided into eighty-six 
departments^ most of which have been named from some striking 
physical feature characterising them, as the existence of a large 
river, the confluence of two rivers, or proximity to a mountain- 
chain. Previous to the Revolution of 1789, the country was divided 
into thirty -four provinces^ the names and capitals of which we ap- 
pend in a foot-note.* The eighty -five continental departments 

* Table of the former Divisions of France. 



Old Province!. 



CaptUlfl. 



Comsponding DepartmenU. 



Alsace 

Angoumoia 

Ai^ou 

Artois 

Aunis 

Auvergne 

Beam 

Berry 

Bourbonnals 

Bourgogne 

Bretagne 



Strasbourg 

Angouldme 

Angers 

Arras 

Rochelle 

Clermont 

Pan 

Bour^ 
Moulins 
Dijon 
RenneB 



Hant Rhin, Bas Rhin. 
Charente. 
Maine-et-Loire. 
E. part of Pas-de-Calals. 
N.W. of Charente Inf^rieure. 
Puy-de-Ddnie, CantaL 
Basses Pyr^n^es. 
Cher, Indre. 
Allier. 

Yonne, Cdte-d'Or, Saflne-et-Loire, AVxv. 
Ule-et-Vilaine, C6tea-A\v"^vjT^» ^vcv&Nkt^^ 
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may be arranged into seven contiffuous groups, six of wliich are 
frontier groups, corresponding to the six sides of the country, and 
one central group. 

Fourteen Nortii-"Westerx Departments. 

Herd.*— Lille 178, Roubaix 92 n. (Deule, 8uJ>-a^ Scheldt), Tonrcoing 
62 n. (Lvs), Valenciennes 22, Cambrai 18 (Scheldt), Douay 25 (Scarpe), 
Dunkirk 37 (Strait of Dover). 



Tabi.k or THE roRMER DivisioHB OT Fravcs (cowtiHued^ 



Old Prorlncea 



CapiUla. 



Corresponding DepartmcntiL 



Champagne 
Foix 

Danphln^ 
Flandre 
Pranche ComtA 
Qascogne, Guyenne 



Ile-de-France 

Languedoo 

Limonnin 

Lorraine 

Lyonnais 

Maine 

Marche 

Nivemais 

Normaudie 

Orl^naii 

Picardie 

Poitou 

Provence 



Ronssillon 
Saintonge 
Coint6 d' Avignon 
Touraine 



Troye* 

Foix 

Grenoble 
Lille 

Besan^on 
Auch, Bor- 
deaux 

Paris 

Toulouse 

Limoges 

Nancy 

Lyon 

lie Mans 

Gueret 

Nevere 

Rouen 

Orleans 
Amiens 
Poitiers 
Aix 



Perpignan 
Saintes 
Avignon 
Tour 



Ardennes, Maine, Aube, Haute MamsL 

Ari^ee. 

Hautes Alpes, DrOme, Is^re. 
Nord. 

Ilnute Sadne, Donbs, Jura. 

Gironde, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, Tam- 

et-Garonne, Lot-et-Garonne, Landes, 

Gers, Hautes Pyren^. 
Oise, Seine -et-Oise, Seine, Seine -et- 

Mame, S. of Aisne. 
Haute Loire, Ard^he, Lozfcre, Gard, 

Heranit, Ande, Tarn, Haute Garonne. 
Corrtze, S. of Haute Vienne. 
Moselle, Meuse, Meurthe, Yosges. 
Loire, Rhone. 
Mayenne, Sarthe. 
Creuse, N. of Haute Vienne. 
Nifevre. 

Seine Infgrieure, Eure, Calvados, Hanche, 
Ome. 

Eure-et-Loir, Loir-et-Cher, Loiret 
Somme, £. of Pas de-Calais, N. of Aisne. 
Vendue, Deux Sevres, Vienne. 
Boucbes-du-Rhdne, Var, W. of Alpes 

Maritimes, Basses Alpes, E. of Vau- 

cluse. 
Pyr6n6es Orientales. 
E. of Charente Inferieure. 
W. of Vaucluse. 
Indre-et-Loire. 



* At the end of French words, d, s, t, x, c, are silent, as in Nord, Nlmes, Lot, 
Bordeaux (pronounced Nor, Neem, L6, Bor'-dS), 

ch is like English as Rochelle, Chartres (Ro-aheW, Shar'tr). 

g before e, i, and y, and j in all positions, have the sound of s in treasure, as 
Ariige, Jura {Ar-ri-aiMf Zhu'-ra). 

gn has the sound of ni in Spaniard, as Avignon, Boulogne (Av4n*-yong, Bou- 
loing'). 

an, en, in, on, faintly resemble ang^ eng, ing, ong In English, but must be 
learned fh)m the teacher. 
th is equal to our t, as Sarthe, pronounced SarL 

f with a cedilla is used only before a, o, and u, and it then sounds like «, as 
MaQon, pronounced Ma-tong'. 

a has two sounds, as in mam-ma'y but is never like a in make : e, when unac- 
cented, is silent; i, with the acute accent, is like e in bed; with the gxavt 
accent, and ^, circumflex, has the sound of e in thert. 

<iA and tx = grave ; au, eav, and eauM = 3 in itone; w:=oom nood. 
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Pas-de-Calais.— Arras 27 (Scarpe, affl, Scheldt), St Omer 22 (Aa), 
Calais 14, Boulogne 45 (Strait of Dover). 
Soxnine. — Amiens 74, Abbeville 19 (Somme). 
Oise. — Beauvais 18 (Terrein, affL Oise). 

Seine Inf§rieiire.— Rouen 106, Le Havre 106, Elbeuf 23 (Seine), Dieppe 
22 (Arques). 



Eure-et-Loir.— Chartres 36 (Eure, affl, Seine). 
Calvados.— Caen 42 (Ome). 
Ome.— Alen9on 16 (Sarthe, aff,. Loire). 
Manche.— St Lo 10 (Vire), Cherbourg 36 (Divette). 
Mayenne. — Laval 29 (Mayenne, affl>. Loire). 
Ule-et-Vilaine.— Rennes 61 (Vilaine). 
Cotes-du-Nord.— St Brieuc 15 (Gouet). 
Finist^re.— Quimper 15 (Odet), Brest 66 (Elom). 



Morbihaii.- Vannes 17 (G. of Morbihan), L'Orient 38 (Blavet). 
Loire Infiirieure.- Nantes 124 (Loire). 

Maine-et-Loire. — ^Angers 68 {cmf, Sarthe and Mayenne), Saumur 18 
(Loire). 

Vendue. — Napol^on-Vend^e 10 (Yon, affl,. Lay). 
Deux Sevres.— Niort 21 (S6vre Niortaise). 

Charentelnf§rieure.— La Rochelle 20 (Coast), Rochefort30 (Charente). 
Charente. — AngoulSme 33, Cognac 13 (Charente). 
Crironde. — Bordeaux 221 (Garonne), Liboume 12 (Dordogne). 
Dordogne.— Perigueux 25 (Isle, affl. Dordogne). 
Lot-et-Garoime.— Agen 19 (Garonne). 



Landes. — Mont-de-Marson 10 (Midouze, affl, Adour). 
Basses Pyr6n6es.— Pau 28 (Gave de Pau, aff,. Adour), Bayonne 21 
(Adour). 

Hautes Pyr§n^s.— Tarbes 23 (Adour). 

Gers. — Auch 12 (Gers, affi>. Garonne). 

Haute Ctaronne.- Toulouse 140 (Garonne). 

Tam-et-Garonne.- Montauban 21 (Tarn, affi, Garonne). 

Tarn.- Alby 17 (Tarn), Castres 22 (Agout). 

Ari^ge.— Foix 6 (Ariege, affi>. Garonne). 

Pyrenees Orientales.— Perpignan 32 (Tet). 

Aude.— Carcassonne 24, Narbonne 26 (Aude). 

Heranlt.— Montpellier 56 (Lez), Beziers 41 (Orbe), Cette 35 (Coast). 

Gard. — Nimes 64 (Vistre), Beaucaire 8 (Rhone). 

Lozdre. — Mende 6 (Lot, a^. Garonne). 

Ard^che.— Privas 6 (Ouvese, a^. Rhone), Annonay 15 (Cance). 



Bouches-du-Shone.— Marseille 360 (Verne), Aries 14 (Rhone), Aix 24 
(Arc). 

Yaucluse. — Avignon 38 (Rhone), Orange 7 (Aigues). 
Var.— Dra^uignan 8 (Artuby, affl. Argens), Toulon 70 (Coast). 
Alpes Mantimes. — Nice 66 (Paglione, Grasse 8 
Basses Alpes.— Digne 5 (Bleone, o^, DwxamceV 




Ten Western Departments. 



Fourteen Southern Departments. 



Skven South-Eastern Departments. 
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Havtet Alpet.— Gap 9 (Lure, affl,. Durance). 
Drdme.— Valeiice 22 (Rhone). 

TWELTB £aSTKBK DXPABTMEJm. 



H«tte 8»T0ie.— Annecy 11 (Fieran). 

SaToie. — Chambery 18 (Leisse, Savi^). 

Js^i«.— Grenoble 51 (Isere), Vienne 23 (Rhone). 

Khone. — Lyon 377 (con/, ^one and Sadne). 

Ain.— Bonrg 16 (Reyssonse, affi,. Sadne). 

SaAne-et-Loire.— M&con 18, Chalons-sor-Sadne 21 (Sadne). 

Jura. — Lons-le-Sanlnier 12 (Yaillere, tvb-affl. Sadne). 

DoalM.— Besangon 49 (Doubs, ajffL Sadne). 

Haate Sadne.— Vesoul 9 (Drejon. (M. Sadne). 

Yoes^— Epinal 15 (Moselle, ajfi. Rhine). 
*Haat Bhin.— Colmar 26, Mnlhausen 64 (lUe, affi, Rhine). 
*Sas Bhin.— Strasbourg 104 (Rhine). 



*][OMUe. — ^Metz 53 {cortf. Moselle and Seille). 

Kearihe. — Nancy 73 [conf. Moselle and Meurthe), Lundrille 18 
(Meurthe). 

Hense. — Bar-le-Duc 17 (Omain, affl, Mame), Verdun 16 (Meuse). 
Haute Mame.— Chanmont 12, Li^gres 10 (Mame). 
Marne.— Chalons-sur-Mame 23 (Mame) Reims 94 (Yesle). 
Ardennes. — Mezieres 6, Sedan 19 (Meuse). 
Aisne.— Laon 12 (Delette, affl. Oise), St Quentin 46 (Somme). 
Seine-et-Mame. — Melun 12, Fontainebleau 12 (Seine). 
Seine-et-Oise. — Versailles 48 (Seine). 
Seine.— Paris 2260, St Denis 44 (Seine). ' 



Sarthe. — Le Mans 55 (Sarthe, affl Loire). 

Indre-et-Loire.— Tours 52 {conj, Loire-et-Cher). 

Loire-et-Cher.— Blois 18 (Loire). 

Loiret.— Orleans 57 (Loire). 

Tonne* — Auxerre 16 (Yonne, affl, Seine). 

Anbe. — ^Troyes 46 (Seine). 

Vienne.— Poitiers 36 (Clain, affl. Vienne) Chatellerault 15 (Vienne). 
Indre. — Chateauroux 19 (Indre, affl, Loire). 
Cher. — ^Bourges 35 (Auron. affl. Cher). 
Ni^vre. — ^Nevers 22 (Loire). 
C6te d'Or.— Dyon 55 (Ouche, affl, Sadne). 
Haute Vienne.— Limoges 64 (Vienne, affl, Loire). 
Crexue. — Gueret 6 fCreuse, affl Vienne). 
Allier.— Moulins 20 (Allier, affl. Loire). 
Corrtie.— Tulle 11 (Corr^, sub-affl. Dordoene). 
Pttv-de-D5me.— Clermont-Ferrand 43 n. (Allier), Thiers 11 (Dore). 
Loire.— Montbrison 7 n. (Loire), St Etienne 124 (Furens). 



CantaL— Aurillac 13 (Cere, affl. Dordogne). 
Hante Loire.— Le Puy 19 (Loipe). 
AToyroiL— Rodez 14, Villefrancne 8 (Aveyron, affl. Tarn). 
Cornoa.— Ajaccio 17, Bastia 20 (Island Corsica). 



Ten North-Eastern Departments. 



Twenty-One Central Departments. 




* Ceded to GermaDy in 1871. 
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Descriptive Notes.— Prance contains ten towns of more than 100,000 
inhabitants (Paris, Lyon, Marseille, Bordeaux, Lille, Toulouse, Nantes, 
St Etienne, Rouen, Le Havre) ; nineteen between 100,000 and 60,00f>, 
the first ten of which are — Reims, Roubaix, Amiens, Nancy, Toulon, 
Angers, Nice, Brest, Limoges, and Nimes ; and forty-four between 
60,000 and 20,000. The north of France is more populous than the 
centre and south, and contains a greater number of large towns. The 
most densely-peopled department is that which contains the capital, 
having nearly 10,000 inhabitants to the square mile ; while the least 
populous is Basses Alpes, which has only about 60. 

Noeth-Weotbrn Depabtments.— LflZe, a very strongly-fortified city on the 
Belgian frontier, and one of the chief seats of the cotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactures. Ambaia^ Tureoing, and Valenciennei are also important manufac- 
turing towns. Cambraif long noted for its cambrics. Douay, noted as the place 
from which was issued the only English version of the Scriptures received among 
Roman Catholics, and first published in 1609. Lwikirk, the most northern town 
in Prance, is a strongly-fortified seaport Amu, the birthplace of Robespierre, 
was long famous for its tapestry. Calais, the nearest city m France to the Eng- 
lish shores, and the last possession of England in that country, is strongly forti- 
fied. BouloffTie is the residence of many English families. Amiens, where was 
Higned the treaty of peace between Britain and France in 1802, the birthplace of 
I'eter the Hermit, Da Cange, and Delambre the astronomer. Rouen, the most 
populous city in the north of France, celebrated for spinnins and dveing woollen 
and cotton stufb, contains a magnificent cathedral built by William the Con- 
queror, and a stetue of the heroic Joan of Arc. Le Uawt, at the mouth 
of the Seine, is the seaport of Paris, a packet station, and a place of great 
trade. Chartres, once the capital of Celtic Gaul, has a great trade in com. Caen, 
a large manufacturing town, contains the tomb of William the Conqueror. 
AltnQon, famous for its lace and crystal diamonds Cher^xmrg, the Sebastopol of 
France, and one of her principal naval stations, is an uupregnable fortress situ* 
ated at the northern extremity of the Peninsula of Cotentin, and within sight of 
the English coast Laval, a large trading town. Rennes, the ancient capital of 
Brittany. St Brieuc, extensively engaged in the Newfoundland cod- fishing. Brest, 
the principal station of the French navy, is strongly fortified, and has an immense 
naval arsenal 

Wbstbrn Dbpabtmknts.— L'Orient, one of the five principal stations of the 
French navy. Nantes, a large commercial city on the Loire, from which was 
issued the famous edict granting important privileges to the French Protestants 
in 1598. Angers, a large commercial city at the confiuonce of the Sarthe and 
Bfayenne, was formerly the capital of Anjou. Saumur, a stronghold of the French 
Protestants in the sixteenth century. La RocheUe, memorable for the lengthened 
siege which the Hnguenots sustained against Louis XIIL in 1627. Roch^ort, one 
of the five great naval stations, and the third military port in France. AngouUme, 
a place of considerable trade, and the birthplace of Montalembert, Balzac, and 
Margaret de Yalois. Cognac, noted for its export of brandy. Bordeaux, the 
largest and most important city in the west of France, is the great emporium of 
the wine trade. Agtn, on the Qaronne, has a great trade in prunes. 

Southern Dkpartments. —Pau, a favourite winter residence for invalids, and 
the birthplace of Henry TV. Baifonne, where the bayonet was invented, is a 
strongly-fortified seaport, at the mouth of the Adour. TouIouh, the principal 
city in the south of France, contains ttie largest cannon-foundry in the empire : 
near it took place a sanguinary battle in 1814 between Wellington and Marshal 
Sonlt Montauban, a large weU-built town, and the seat of a Protestant theolo- 
gical seminary. A^ gives name to the Albigenses, so cruelly persecuted by the 
church of Rome in the middle ages. Castres, one of the first cities in France 
that embraced the doctrines of Calvin. Perpigwin has extensive commerce in 
wines, wool, silk, and iron. Careassonne has an active trade in btaiv^. "WlwX- 
pellisT, one of the finest cities In the south of France, \a ^wcci^tat Wa^aisiJarJej- 
Ntmes, an impoxtant mannfyictnring and coTumercm T«n»axVA^(iv.^ vs& v 
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monuincnU of antiquity. Beauoaire has an immense annnal foir, firequented by 
merciiants fh)m all itarts of Europe and Asia. Annotuiy, the centre of a grcai 
I>apcr-raanufacture. 

Soum-RASTERN DePARTinENTS.— IfarseiZle, the ancient Massilia, fonnded hy 
Greek colunists b c. 600, is a large flourishing city, and the third in France in re- 
gard to |K>pulation : it was long celebrated for the cultivation of letteR«, and ita 
commerce extends to all parts of the world. Aries, the seat of numerous eccle- 
siastical councils. A ix, noted for its hot saline springs. Avignon, the residence 
of the popes from 1329 to 1376, is a flourishing town surrounded by mulberry 

Elantations. Orange gives the title of Prince of Orange to the king of the Nether- 
mds. Totdon. the grea^ naval station and arsenal of the south of France, is a 
large and populous citv, strongly fortified. Nice, the capital of the newly-formed 
department f Alpes Harittmes, has long been noted for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate : it was one of the earliest seats of Christianity in Europe. FaZenoe, noted 
for cotton-printing and the manufacture of silk goods. 

Eastern Departmei«ts.— .<lnn«cy, capital of the recently annexed depart 
Dient Haute Savoie (Upper Savoy), Chambery, capital of the department Savoy, 
recently acquired from Sardinia ; has a considerable trade in metals and wines. 
Grenoble, a fortified city on the Isdre. carries on an active trade in gloves and 
liqueurs. Vienne, a thriving town, with lead and silver mines in the vicinity. 
Lyon (Lugdunura), at the confluence of the Rhone and Saone, is the second city 
in France in regard to population, manufactures, and commercial importance : it 
was the capital of Celtic Gaul in the time of the Romans; it suffered ^?eatly dur- 
ing the siege of 1793, and was the scene of sanguinary insurrections in 1831-82. 
Macon, the centre of an extensive wine trade. Chalong^rSadne, at the head of 
tlie Canal du Centre, carries on an extensive inland trade. Lons-lt^tUnier, so 
named from its famous saline spring, which yields annually 20,000 quintals of 
salt. Besanfon, a fortified city on the Doubs, is celebrated for its clocks and 
watches. Colmar and MtLhlfjausen, noted for their extensive manufactures of 
cotton. Strasbourg, formerly a free imperial city of Germany, which became 
subject to France in 1681, is very strongly fortified, and contains a celebrated 
cathedral with a spire 466 feet high. It capitulated to the German army under 
General von Werder, 28tli September 1870. 

North-Eastern Departments.— Ifete, a very strongly fortified city near the 
Belgian frontier, was compelled to capitulate to the German army, October 27, 
1870, when 3 marshals of France, 50 generals, and 173,000 men were made prison- 
ers. Reims or Rheims, the principal seat of the woollen manu&cture, is noted 
for its colossal cathedral, in which many of the kings of France were crowned. 
Sedan will be ever memorable in history as the scene of the terrible humiliation 
of France (Sept 2, 1870), when Napoleon III., Marshal MacMahon, 39 generals, 
and 100,000 soldiers surrendered unconditionally to the Germans. Fontaine- 
bleau, where Napoleon signed his abdication, was long the favourite residence of 
the kings of Fsance. Versailles, famous for its magnificent royal palace, one of 
the most gorgeous In the world, was the residence of the kings of France fh)ra 
1672 to 1790. Paris, the capital of France, and, next to London, the largest city 
in Europe, is situated on both banks of the Seine, about 100 miles fh>m its mouth; 
it is universally re^uded as the most splendid city in Europe, is surrounded by 
A fortified wall, and a series of forts erected by Louis Philippe at an enormous 
expense; is adorned by sumptuous palaces, magnificent churches, and other pub- 
lic buildings. After a protracted siege (commencing Aug. 7, 1870), during which 
the Parisians endured horrible privations, the city was compelled to surrender to 
the Germans. St Denis, where twenty-six kings, sixteen queens, and eighty- 
three princes and princesses are interred, derives its name from the martyr St 
Denis. The church is a Gothic edifice, 415 feet in length, 106 in breadth, and 
contains in its vaults some ancient tombs, which escaped destruction in the Re- 
volution of 1789. 

Central Departments.— £e Mans has a brisk trade in grain and various manu- 
fiictures. Tours, a considerable mannfncturing city, near which Charles Martel 
arrested the advance of the Saracens from Spain, a.d. 732. OrUans, once the 
capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, was Ijesieged by the English in 1428, and 
delivered by the celebrated Joan of Arc, hence called the Maid of Orleans. Troyes, 
■ formerly the capital of Champagne, was celebrated in the middle ages for its fa1rs,at 
which tne weight now known as Troy weight was first introduced. 7*ot<tm,not.p<i for 
the triumph of Edward the Black Prince in 1356, when the French king was talccn 
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prboner and conducted to London. Bourgat, the birthplace of Bonrdaloae, eon- 
tidns one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in Europe. Dijon, the principal nmrlcct 
for the sale of Burgundy wines, and the birthplace of Bossuet Limoges is mainly 
noted for its horse-races and woollen manufactures. Moulin^ noted for its tan- 
neries and its manufactures of cutlery. TvUe contains a national factory of llro- 
anus. ClennoTit-Ferrand, the birthplace of Pascal, stands near the foot of the 
lofty Puy-de-Ddme, in the centre of a volcanic region. St Etienne, surrounded 
by coal-mines, is a large thriving city, largely engaged in the manufacture ol 
firearms. Cohort carries on a great trade m tobacco and red wines. Le Puy^ 
celebrated for it4 cathedral, containing a small image of the Virgin, which is 
devoutly worshipped by the inhabitants. Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica, carries 
on a good trade in wine, oil, and coral, but is chiefly noted as the birthplace of 
Napoleon L 

'Capes. — Gris-Nez, in Pas-de-Calais, the nearest point to England ; 
Barfleur and La Hague, in Manche; Cape S. Mathieu and Raz 
Point, in Finist^re, the former the most westerly point of France ; 
Sicie, in Var. 

Islands. — Ushant, W. of Finist^re ; Belle Isle, S. of Morbihan ; 
Noirmoutier and lie Dieu, W. of Vendue ; Isle de R6 and Oleron, 
W. of Charente Inf§rieure ; Hy feres, S. of Var ; Corsica, 100 miles 
S.E. of Var, now forming one of the eighty-nine departments of 
France. 

OnlfiB, Bays, and Stralts.--Strait of Dover, 20 miles wide, be- 
tween Pas-de-Calais and Kent; Estuary of the Seine: Bay of S. 
Malo, oetween Manche and Cdtes du Nord ; Gironde, between 
Charente Infferieure and Gironde. Bay of Biscay, between the W. 
of France and the N.W. of Spain ; Gulf of Lions, S.E. of France. 

Snrfkce and Mountains.— The face of the country is generally 
level, and its aspect monotonous and dreary. The want of orna- 
mental plantations, and the almost total absence of hedges, give to 



tain-ranges are situated on the S.W. and E. frontiers, and belong in 
part to the Hesperian, but chiefly to the Alpine system (see imder 
•* Europe," p. 25). They are all comprised in the following seven 
groups : — 

The PyreneeSf between Franco and Spain, separating the basins of the 
Tet, Aude, Garonne, and Adour, from those of the Llobregat and Ebro — 
the loftiest summits (Maladetta, &c.) being within the Spanish frontier ; 
Mont Perdu in Hautes Pyren^, 10,994 feet ; Mont Midi, in Basses 
Pyren^, 9438 feet. 

The Alps, hetwe&a. France and Italy, and between the basins of the 
Khone and Po. The highest summits belonging to France are, Mont 
Bhono, in Haute Savoie, 15,781 feet, the culminating point of Europe, 
(unless we should except Mont Elburz, in the Caucasus, which is 
18,493 feet) ; Mont Pelvoux, between Hautes Alpes and Isfere, 14,108 
feet; Mont GenWe, 11,785 feet, and Monte Viso, 13,600 feet, both 
in Hautes Alpes. 

Jura Mountains, between France and Switzerland, separating the 
basins of the Doubs and Aar— Mont Molleson, in Ain, 6588 feet ; Reculot, 
5048 feet. 

V^osges Mountains, between Lorraine and Alsace, separating the Rhljoft 
from its aflfluent tho Moselle ; Ballon do Guob^\w, va. \\%.>aX. Vioa^ 
4690 feet ; Ballon d'Alsa;iM>. 4688 foet^ 




The principal moun- 
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C6UitOrMountaihtf in department of same name, separating the basir a 
of the Seine and Ix>ire from that of the SaOne — Le Tassalot, 1968 feet. 

CevenK€s MountaxM, in Lan^edoc, separating the basins of the Rhone 
and Sa6ne from those of the Loire and Garonne — MontMesin, in Ard^he^ 
6794 foot ; Mont Loz^re, in Loz^re, 4884 feet 

A uvert/ne MonntainSf separating the basin of the Loire from that of 
the Donlotfno and Garonne — Pic de Sancy, in Puy-de-Ddme, 6220 feet: 
Fuy de DOme, 4800 feet 

Table of RlTen and Towna.— The following table embraces all 
the rivers and towns of France enumerated under the ** Political 
Division," the capitals of departments being distinguished by sbiall 
CAPITAL letters ; towns above 10,000 inhabitant^ by Roman let- 
ters, and smaller towns by lUilics, The Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt^ 
being shown in their full development under Crermany and the 
Netherlands, only the i>ortions of them belonging to France are 
noticed here. 



Basins inclined to the English ChanneL 



Rivers, <£*c. Towns, 

Strait of Dover, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne. 

Aa, St Omer. 

Somme, Abbevillo, Amiens, St Quentin. 

Arques, Dieppe. 

Seine, Le Havre, RouEN, Elbeuf, St Denis, Ver- 

saiUes, Paris, Melun, Fontainebleau, T^x>yes. 

Eure, I Chartbes. 

Iton, I EvBEUX. 

Oise, Compifegne. 

Terrein, Beauvais. 

Aisne, I Soissons. 

Vesle, I Reims. 

Delette, / Laon. i 

Mame, Paris, Chalons - sur • Marne, Chaumont, 

Langres. 

Omain, Bar-le-Duo. 

Yonne, / Auxerrb. 

Orne, Caen. 

Vire, St Lo. 

Divette, Cherbourg. 

Gouety St Brieuo. 

BaMns inclined to the AUanhc 

Elom, Brest. 

Odet, QuiMPER. 

Blavet, L' Orient. 

Co. Morbihan, Vannes. 

Vilaine, Rennes. 

lioire, Nantes, Angers, n., Saumnr, Tours, Blois, 

Orleans, Nbters^ Montbrison, St Etienne, 
Le Puy. 
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' I La Rochelle. 



Basins inclined to the Atlantic — (coDtinued). 
Rivers, Towm, 

Mayonne, Angers, Laval. 

Sarthe, Le Mans, Alen^on. 

Vienne, I Chatellerault, Limoges. 

Creuse, Gueret. 

Glain, I Poitiers. 

Indre, I Chateauroux. 

Cher, I Tours. 

Auron, Bourges. 

Allier, I Moulins, CLERXONT-FERRAICa 

Dore, Thiers. 

Furens, St Etienne. 

Lay, Lugotiy n. 

Yon, Napoleon-Vend^b. 

Sfevre Niortaise, NiORT. 

Co. Charente Inf€ri- \ 
eure, 

Charente, .'.Rochfort, C€^a<;, Angoulkkb. 

Dordogne, Liboume. 

Isle, I*ERIGUEUX. 

Vezfere. Montigiiac, 

Correze, I Tulle. 

Cere, / Aurillac. 

Garonne, Bordeaux, Agen, Toulouse. 

Lot, Cahors, Mende. 

Gers, I AucH. 

Tarn, Montauban, Alby. 

Aveyron, Villefranche, Rhodez. 

Agout, / Castres. 

Ari^, Foix. 

Adour, Bayonne^ Tarbes. 

Gave-de-Pau, Pau. 

Midouze, Mont-de-Marsan. 

Baaim inclined to the Mediterranean, 

Tet, Perpignan. 

Aude, Narbonne, Carcasonne. 

Orbe, Beziers. 

Co. H^ult, Cotte. 

Lez, MONTPELUER. 

Vistre, Nimes. 

Rhone, Aries, Beancaire, Avignon, Valence, Vienne, 

Lton (all in France), Geneva, Laubanns, 
SiON or SiTTEN {in Switzerland), 

Durance, I Avignon. 

Bleone, I Digne. 

Lure, Gap. 

Aigues, I ,..Oran(re. 

Ouv^. PRIVAS. 

hkre, I ^ Grinoblb. 
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Basins inclined to the Mediterranean — (continned). 



Rivas, TowHx, 
Cance, Annonay. 

Sadne, Lyon, Macon, Chalons-sur-SaAno. 

Reyssouse, i BouRO. 

Seille, I Poligny. 

Vaillfere, I Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Doubs, I BE8AN9ON. 

Ouche, DiJON. 

Drejon, / Vesoul. 

Savi^re, I Drains Lake Bourget in Savoy. 

Leisse, Chambert. 

Fieran, I Annecy, 

Arc, Air. 

Verne, Marseille. 

Co. Var, Toulon. 

Argens, Lorgue*. 

Artuby, / Draquignan. 

Siagne, Grasse, n. 

Basins inclined to the North Sea. 
Rhine, Strasbourg. 

^ Moselle, Cobleutz, Treres {both in RJieni^ Pruigia)f 

METa, Nancy, Epinal. 

Meurthe, Lun^ville, 

111, I CoLMAR, Mlihlbausen. 

Meuse, Mezi^res, Sedan, Verdun. 

Scheldt, Valenciennes, Cambrai. 

Lys, / Tourcoing, n. 

Deule, Roubaix, Lille. 

Scarpe, I Douay, Arras. 



Lakes. — France is singularly destitute of fresh- water lakes — the 
only one of the least iijiportance being Grand Lieu, in Loire Inf^ri- 
eiire, 20 square miles in area, and drained by the Achenau, a small 
affluent of the Loire ; but there are numerous lagoons or salt-marshea 
both in the south-west and south-east, from which large quantities 
of salt are obtained ; as Etang de Car cans and Bassin d'Arcachon, in 
Gironde ; Etang de Sanguinet^ in Landes ; Etang de Lucate, and 
Etang de Sigeau, in Aude ; Etang de Thou, in Herault ; and Etang 
de Berre, in Bouches-du-Ehone. 

Climate. — The climate of France is in general dry, pleasant, and 
healthy ; but it varies considerably in different parts of the country. 
The mean temperature of the capital is slightly greater than that of 
London, but is 2"* higher in summer, and as many lower in winter. 
In the north-west the climate resembles that of the S. of England ; 
in the north-east the winters are long and severe ; in the soutn-east 
the sky is almost alwa^^s serene, and the winters of short duration ; 
while the south-west is exposed to pieroing winds and tempesti 
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from the Bay of Biscay. The annual fall of rain ou the W. coast ie 
about 24 inches ; in the S. and S.E., 23 inches ; and in the N. and 
N.E., 22 inches. (See under "Botany and Agriculture.") 

Blinerals. — Mines of silver, copper, lead, and antimony are wrought, 
but their gross produce is inconsiderable. Iron is found in all x)arta 
of the country, and is worked to the extent of half a milUon tons 
annually. The most abimdant coal deposits occur in the central 
departments, and along the northern frontier ; but it is a curi- 
ous fact that the coal and iron are rarely found interstratified 
as in Britain, but in widely remote localities, while the former is of 
inferior quality, and generally at an inconvenient distance from the 
sea. Salt-mines of considerable value are wrought in the Yosees 
and Jura Moimtains; and great quantities are also produced by 
evaporation from the salt-marshes above enumerated. 

Botany and ▲grlculture. — France is wholly embraced within the 
second botanic region of Professor Schouw (see p. 30). The indi- 
genous plants, one-half of which are flowering, amount to about 
7000 species. Forests, consisting chiefly of pine, oak, beech, elm, 
ash, and birch, occupy nearly one-eighth of the entire surface; 
while the principal fruit-trees are the vine, olive, chestnut, walnut, 
almond, apple, pear, cherry, orange, citron, fig, pomegranate, pis- 
tachio, lemon, and plum. 

Agriculture is in a very backteard state, rotation of crops being un- 
practised, agricultural implements being of a very inferior description, 
and the land being divided and subdivided among several millions ol 
proprietors. Wheat and the vine form the principal objects of culture, 
and next to these barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, Indian-corn, pease, beans, 
beetroot, flax, tobacco, madder, and saffron. The quantity of com 
raised is usually sufficient for the wants of the population. Wheat is 
grown chiefly in the north, maize in the south and east, and rye in all 
parts of the country. The vine is profitably cultivated as far north as a 
line connecting the mouth of the Loire with that of the Moselle, and 
the olive on the coast of the Mediterranean. Mulberry trees, for the 
support of the silkworm, are cultivated in great nimibers around Lyon. 

Zoology. — ^Among wild quadrupeds the principal species are the 
wolf and wild boar in the forests ; the black and the brown bear in 
the Pyrenees ; the lynx in the Alps ; the chamois and wild goat in 
the Alps and Pyrenees ; the marmot, ermine, hamster, and various 
squirrels in the Vosges ; the beaver on the banks of the Rhone ; the 
otter and water-rat in most of the rivers ; while the hare, rabbit, 
fox, stag, and roebuck are generally distributed. The birds are, for 
the most part, the same as in England; while reptiles comprise 
numerous species of frog, a few tortoises, and several serpents. 

Ethnograpliy. — Previous to its conquest by the Komans (B.a 
122-50), the whole country now known as France (with exception of 
Aquitania, which was peopled by the Basques or Iberians, and a 
few districts on the left bank of the Khine, which were occupied by 
Crerman tribes) was inhabited by nations of the Celtic stock. In 
the fifth century it was overrun by the Franks, Cii cooi^^^Tws^ 
Gothic tribes. The people of modem France wee eQi^afcojofc^^ 
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very mixed origin : but the Bretons in dittany, and the Basques 
in IVku-Q, represent the ancient stocks in a state of comparative 
purity. 

The French language is mainly based on the ancient Latin, yariously 
modified by admixture with the tongues of aboriginal tribes and suc- 
cessive hordes of conquerors. The Armoric, however, a Celtic dialect 
of the Kymrio branch, conticues to be spoken in Brittany ; the fiEtsque, 
which cannot be classed under any known family, in the western Pyr- 
enean departments ; the Flemish in French Flanders ; and the German 
in AJsace. The Roman Catholic religion, is professed by the great bulk 
of the inhabitants, there being less than two million Protestants in the 
empire. The latter are divided into Lutherans and Calvinists; their 
mioisters. in common with the Romish priesthood, are salaried out 
of the pubhc treasury ; hnt the meisure of toleration granted them is 
limited. JSdueaiian, from its \ov, est to its highest stage, is regulated by 



distributed, but flourishes most in the eastern departments, where 
nine-tenths of the people can read and write. AdTsnced education is 
conducted by an organisation known as the "Uniyersity ci France," 
which embraces five faculties— viz., those of Scienoe, Letters, Law, 
Medicine, and Theology — and which has branches in Paris, Caen, 
Toulouse, Dijon, Poictiers, and Bennes. The Boman Catholic Church 
educates its clergy in its own ecclesiastical seminaries. In regard 
to national ckaraUer, the French are distinguished for their gaiety, 
impulsiveness, fickleness of disposition, passion for military e^orj, and 
especially for their exf|uisite taste and courtesy of manners. Tnough 
their arms have at various times been crowned with the most splendid 
success, no nation has ever experienced greater reyerses or more signal 
defeats. Licentiousness is also a prominent characteristic of the 
nation ; in the capital, for instance, erery third mother is unmarried, 
and every third child has a stain on his birth. In all departments of 
literature and science France can boast of a perfect ^axy of brilliant 
names — the reign of Louis XIV., from 1643 to i715, bemg the Augustan 
age of French literature (see ' Manual,' p. 255). 

Goyemment and Finance. — Until the great Bevolution in 1789, 
the form of government was an absolute monarchy ; but since that 
time there have been repeated changes, which, in 1852, resulted in 
an imperial despotism, the reining sovereign being Napoleon IIL 
His reign came to an ignominious termination by the terrible de- 
feat at Sedan, after which France became a Republic. 

In 1884 the army amounted to 439,000, including 301,000 infantry, 
68,000 cavalry, and 68,000 artillery. The navy is very formidable, con- 
sisting of 302 war- vessels, including 56 ironclads and 170 armoured screw 
steamers. The Revenue and Expenditure amounted to £142,000,000 
each, and the Public Debt to above £900,000,000, or £24 per head of the 
population. 

Hannfactures and Commerce. — France ranks next to Britain in 
manufacturing industry and commerce. 

The woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures are confined to the 
northern departments ; but the silk manufacture, which is the most ex- 
tensive in the empire, has its principal centre at Lyon. Metallic goods 
chiefly manufactured at St Etienne ; ornamental works and scien- 
instruments are made in great perfection in many places, while 
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Paris excels all European cities for its cutlery, jewellery, gloves, and 
fancy articles in general. In products requiring beauty of desifl:^, 
artistic skill, and chemical knowledge, the French surpass all other 
nations. Bordecing alike on the Atlantic, the North Sea, and the Medi' 
terranean, the situation of the country is admirably adapted for foreign 
commerce ; while its navigable rivers, canals, and railways, afford abun- 
dant facilities for internal trade. The orincipal imports, the total value 
of which, in 1873, amounted to £132,500,000 sterling, are, raw cotton and 
silk— the former from the United States, the latter from Italy and 
Turkey— flax, wool, coal, iron, and articles of colonial produce, as tea, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco. The exports consist chieflv of wine, brandy, 
oils, fruit, silk, and woollen stuffs, linen, lace, and a great variety of 
fancy articles : total value, £140,500,000. 

Internal Commnnlcatlon. — Tlie means of internal transit are 
numerous and extensive, embracing 8000 miles of water communi- 
cation by navigable rivers and canals ; 47,000 miles of good roads ; 
and about 12,420 miles of railway, nearly all of which radiate from 
the capital, and proceed to the extremitieB of the country. 

Foreign PossesslonB. — ^The foreign possessions of France have an 
aggregate area one and a half times greater than its home terri- 
tory ; but their population is not more than one-sixth that of the 
latter. 

They consist principally of Algeria (Fr. Algirie), in Africa, and French 
Oaiana, in South America, which are hy far the most important ; to- 
gether with SenegaL Gk)ree, &c., on the W. coast of Africa ; the Island 
of Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; Mah^, Karikal, Pondicherr^, Yanaon. 
and Chandemagore, in Hindostan ; St Pierre and Miquelon, m the Gulf 
of St Lawrence ; Martinique, Guadeloupe, and a few other islands in the 
West Indies ; New Caledonia, Tahiti, Marquesas, and the Gambler ar- 
chipelago, in Oceania. France also lays claim to a lai^ territory in the 
8. of Cochin China, with a population of 1,200,000 Total area of the 
colonies, including Algeria and Cochin China, 288,951 square miles: 
population, 3,264,000. 
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Bonndaxlea. — K., the Netherlands; N.W., the North Sea, 
8.W. and S., France; E., Dutch Luxembourg, Rhenish Prussia^ 
and Dutch Limbouro. Lat. 49' SC— 61'' N.; long. 2* 33'— 
6'6'E. 

Brussels, the capital, situated near the centre, has the same latitude as Cape 
Clear, Dover^ Dresden, Breslau, Lublin, Tchemigov, Uralsk, and Irkutsk, and the 
tame lon^tudo as the Hague, Lyon, and Minorca. The form Is triangular, the 
longest side resting. on France; length 175 miles, breadth 105 miles; surface 
level and but slightly elevated above the sea; coast*line small, measuring only 
40 miles ; the country protected firom inundations by sand-hills along the shore, 
and by artiflcial embankments along the principal rivers. 

Area and Population. —The area of Belgium is 11,408 
miles, or little more than a third of the area oi\T^ttii^\ 
population la very denM^ hefng in 1881 no leaa ^axv 

¥ 
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485 persons to each 8<iuure mile. Belgium is consequently the most 
deu^iely peopled country in Kurope. 

Political Diyisioni. — The kingdom is divided iuto nine provinces, 
which, with their principal towns, are as follows : — 

West Flanders.*— Bruges 45, Ostend 19 (Ostend Canal), Courtrai 27 
(Lys), Ypres 17 (Yperlee). 

East Flanders.— Ghent 131, St Nichohis 26, Renaix 14 n. (Scheldt), 
Lokeren 17 (Duvine), Alost 21 (Dender). 

Antwerp.— Antwerp 169 (Scheldt), Mechlin 42 (Dyle). 

Limbonrg.— Hasselt 11 (Demer, ajl. D>ie), St Trond 11 (Geete). 

Li^e.— Liege 123, Serain;^ 27 (Maas), Verviers 41, Spa 6 n. (Yesdre). 

Luxembourg.— Arlon 5 (Semoy, ajl. Maas). 

Hamur.— Namur 25 (Maas). 

Hainault— Mons 24 (Haine, aj^. Scheldt), Toumay 33 (Scheldt). 

South BralMtnt— Brussels 395, Laeken 18, Waterloo n. (Senne, aJL 
Dyle), Louvain 36 (Dyle). 

Deflcriptiye Notea. — Belgium at the last census contained four 
towns above 100,000 — viz., Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Li^ge ; 
none bet 100,000 and 50,000; twelve bet 50,000 and 20,000 ; and 
seven bet 20,000 and 10,000. 

Bruge* or Brugge owes its name to the nnmeroas hridge$ which cross the canals 
by which it in intersected. It was at one time the great depot of the Hanseatio 
Ijeague, and one of the greatest marts of commerce in Europe; but b^m to de- 
cline in the fifteenth centary, when the religious persecutions of Philip IL 
obliged many of its artisans to seek a reftige in Engluid, where they introduced 
or improved the woollen manufactures of that country. Ottendy the only mari- 
time town of Belgium, is the packet-station for England, and much resorted to 
for sea-bathing. GTieiU, the largest city in Belgium, with the exception of the 
capital, which it far exceeds in Uie extent of its manufactures, is situated at the 
confluence of the Scheldt and Lys. St NichoUu and Lokeren, chief seats of the 
cotton manufacture. Anttoerp, a large and strongly fortified city on the Scheldt, 
and the chief eniporimn of Belgian commerce, contains a noble cathedral, many 
valuable works of art, and extensive manufactures. Mechlin (Fr. Malines), at the 
intersection of several railways, is a phice of great trade in flax, com, and oiL 
Li^flre, at the confluence of the Maas and Ourthe, may be called the Birmingham 
of Belgium, on accoimt of its vast ironworks and extensive coal-mines. Verviers, 
noted for its dye-works and its manufactures uf yam and woollen cloth. Spa, for 
a long time one of the most frequented watering-places in Europe. Namur, at 
the confluence of the Maas and Sambre, is strongly foilified, and has been long 
not^ for its cutlery: near it are rich mines of coal, iron, lead, and copper. Uons, 
a fortified city on the Haine, has.nnmerous coal-mines in the vicinity. Toumay, 
a strongly fortified city on the Scheldt, with extensive manufactures of cloth and 
Brussels carpets. Brussels, the capital of Belgium, on the Senne, an afiSuent of 
the Dyle, is a lai^e and beautiful city, long celebrated for its carpets, lace, and 
carriages; but the first-named branch of manufacture has now greatly declined. 
The business of printing and publishing is extensively carried on : it contains a 
university, and us the chief seat of public instraction in Belgium. Waterloo, » 
Tillage nine miles south of Brussels, is famous for the great oattle Tonght neai 
It, June 18^ 1815, between the French under Napoleon, and the British under the 
Duke of Wellington, when the former was utterly defeated, f Louvain, tho seat 
of a famous Popish university, established in 1426. 



• For pronunciation, see under "Netherlands." 

t Among other places in Belgium celebrated for the sanguinary battles that 
have been fought near them, may be mentioned Oudenarde, in E. Flanders; Char- 
Uroi, Fleurus, FonUnoy, and Jemmapes, in Hainault; Genappe, Ramilies^ Qvatre 
Bmjt, and Ligny, in S. Brabant Belgium, indeed, may justly be styled the groat 
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River System. — The Maas or Maese {Fr. Meusc), with its trilm- 
taries the Ourthe and Sambre, and the Scheldt {Fr, Escaut), with 
its afiSuents the Dyle and Lys, are the only rivers of importance in . 
Belgiiun. The Maas and Scheldt, which are navigable throughout 
Belgium, have their upper courses in France, the former having a 
tot^ length of 434 miles, and the latter of 200 miles, and are lined 
on either side by stupendous embankments to prevent their inun- 
dating the country. (For Table of Eivers and Towns, see under 
"NeSierlands.") 

Climate. — The climate is in general temperate, mild and agree- 
able, but humid and unhealthy in the N. and N.W. The range of 
temperature is very great, the extreme heat being sometimes as 
high as 92** Fah., and the extreme cold 3° below zero. The mean 
temperature of the year is at Brussels 50°, and the annual fall of 
rain 26 inches. 

Minerals. — The mineral products are highly important. Coal 
and iron mines are very numerous in the four southern provinces, 
which produce more coal than any other country on the continent. 
The same district yields one-half of all the zinc used in £uroi)e. 
Other minerals are copper, lead, manganese, sulphur, alum, and 
slates. 

Botany and Agriculture. — The vegetation of Belgium closely re- 
sembles that of Eujgland and the north of France. Agriculture is 
in a highly flourishing condition, and has long served as a model to 
neighbouring countries. Though the soil is not naturally very rich, 
such have l^n the skill and industry of the husbandman that the 
quantity of com raised is double that required for home consumption. 
Clover, flax, hops, beetroot, chicory, tobacco, potatoes, oil-seed, and 
madder, form important articles of farming. The vine is cultivated 
on the bankd of the Maas, but the wine is of an inferior quality. 

Zoology. — The principal wild animals are the wolf, bear, wild- 
boar, and roebuck ; while among domestic species may be reckoned 
horses, homed cattle, sheep, and pigs, idl of which are reared in great 
perfection. 

Ethnography. — Two races of people are found in Belgium, the 
Flemings and Walloons, the former of whom are of German and the 
latter of French extraction. 

The Langudoes are four in number — Flemish, Walloon, German, and 
French. The Flemish, which is closely allied to the Dutch, is generally 
spoken in the four northern provinces ; while the Walloon, which is a 
dialect of the French, prevails throughout the remainder of the country. 
German is spoken in a part of Luxembourg ; and French is the language 
of literature and lec^slation. Almost the entire population belongs to 
the R. CSatholic Church; but other denominations are tolerated, and 
Protestantism is on the increase. Edttcalion is in an advanced state, 
one-ninth of the whole population being constantly at school. Numerous 
gymnasia, on the Gorman model, have been erected in the large towns : 
and there are four universities— viz., those of Ghent, Liege, Brussels^ 
and Louvain. Belgium has always been more famed tox \\a 
of the fine arts than for literature, in which it stands gte».>i\^ V^wet >iiQ»jQ. 
the Netherlanda Miudo ia much cultivated amoxi^ eW. t«xi^^i^ o\ >te 
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l>coi)le ; architecture, more especially in the Gothic style, has been 
carried to a hi^h (l('jn*«*e of jwrfection ; while the Flemish school of 
l)aiiitin;^' is justly l eh'hratftl for ita excellence in colouring, and in the 
faithlvil imitation of nature. 

Goyeniinent and Finance. — The origin of the kingdom as a sepa- 
rate State dates only from 1830, previous to which it formed part 
of tho Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

From the fifteenth century till 1795 Belgium formed successively part 
of the dominions of Austria and Spain. In the latter year it was con- 
quered by the French, and was annexed to Holland in 1815. The form 
of government is a constitutional monarchy, the legislative power being 
investe«l in the King, a Senate, and House of Representatives. Liberty 
of worship, a free i)ress, and trial by jury, are guaranteed by the laws. 
The land force amounts to 44,344 men, but the navy is insignificant. 
The revenue and expenditure in 18S4 amounted each to about £12,110,000, 
and the public debt to £76.792,000. 

Manufactures and Oommerce. — In proportion to its size, Belgium 
surpasses every other continental state in manufacturing and mining 
industry. 

The principal manufactures are Brussels carpets, unrivalled for ele- 
gance, linen cloth and yarn, fine lace, cotton and silk fabrics, woollen 
cloth, and metallic goods, in Liege and Namur ; and firearms, locomo- 
tives, and steam machinery, at Seraiug. These, with com, cattle, seeds, 
furniture, and cutlery, form the principal exports, which in 1882 were 
valued at nearly £52,106,000 sterling. The imports in the same year 
amounted to £65,195,000, and consisted for the most part of tropical 
roducts (as tea, coffee, sugar, and cotton), tobacco from the United 
tates, wool from Germany, cotton yarn, cotton cloth, hardware, earthen- 
ware, and various manufactured articles from England, and wines and 
fruits from the south of Europe. As the sea-board is very limited, and 
as there are no colonies, the foreign commerce is inconsiderable ; but 
the inland trade is very active, being greatly promoted by navigable 
rivers, by excellent canals, many of which adinit merchant vessels, by 
public roads, which are broad and well-paved, and by numerous railways, 
constructed at the expense of the Government. In 1882 the number of 
miles of railway open for traffic was 2683, a higher proportion than in any 
other continental country. 



THE NETHERLANDS, OR HOLLAND. 

Boundaries. — N. and W., the North Sea ; S., Belgium ; E., Prus- 
sia and Hanover. Lat., 60" 46'— 53*' 34' N. ; Ion., 3" 24'-7'' 12' E.* 

Amsterdam, the capital, situated near the centre of the kingdom, is on the snnie 
I)arallel of latitude as Tralee (capital of Kerry), Cambridge, Hanover, Berlin, Wiir- 



* The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, situated between Belgian Luxembourg 
and the Moselle, is not included within these limits. 
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saw, and Samara ; and on the same meridian as Brussels, Lyon, and Minorca. 
The form approaches a rhomboid, witli deep indentations at the three angles 
washed by the sea. Lcngtli, 187 miles ; breadth, 117 miles ; coast-line extremely 
iri'egular, and about 500 miles in length ; surface very depressed, in many places 
below the level of tlie rivers, canals, and even the sea at high tide, and hence re- 
quiring to be protected by enormous dykes which have been constracted at the 
public expense. 

Area and Population. — The area is 14,240 square miles, or nearly 
tlirice the size of Wales. The population in 1882 was 4,323,647, or 
one-sixth more than that of Scotland, there being 276 inhabitants 
to each square mile. 

Political DiyiBions. — The kingdom is divided into twelve pro- 
vinces. 

North Holland.*— Amsterdam 328 (Amstel), Haarlem 40 (Y). 

South Holland.— The Hague 123, Delft 26 (Schie Canal), Leyden 42 
(Old Rhine), Schiedam 24, Rotterdam 157, Dort 28 (Maas), Gouda 18 n. 
(Leek). 

Zealiuid.— Middelburg 16 (West Scheldt). 
North Brabant.— Bois le Due 25 (Dommel), Breda 17 (Merk). 
Utrecht.— Utrecht 71 (Old Rhine), Amersfoort 14 (Eem). 
Gnelderland.— Amhem 43 (Rhine), Nymegueu 27 (Waal), Zutphen 15 
(Yssel). 

Overyssel.— ZwoUe 23 n. (Vecht), Deventer 19, Kampen 17. 

Friesland.— Leuwarden 29 (Ee). 

Groningen. — Groningen 48 (Hunse). 

Brenthe. — Assen 8 (Hoorn Diep). 

Dutch Limbonrg. — Maestricht 29 (Maas). 

Butch Luxembourg. — Luxembourg 17 (Alzette, affl. Moselle). 

Descriptive Notes. — Holland at the last census contained three 
towns above 100,000 inhabitants — viz., Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
The Hague ; one bet. 100,000 and 50,000 (Utrecht) ; eleven bet. 
50,000 and 20,000,; and eight bet. 20,000 and 10,000. 

AMSTERDAM, the commercial capital, with above a qnarter of a million inhabit- 
ants, is by far the largest city in the kingdom, and one of the most important 
commercial marts in Europe. It is a great dep6t for the commodities of the 
East and West Indies, and contains immense storehouses filled with the most 
valuable products of both hemispheres. HaarUm, the birthplace of Lawrence 
Coster, whom the Dutch regard as the inventor of the art of printing (1440), 
maintains an extensive trade in flowers and flower-seeds, and is memorable for 
the siege it sustained against the Spaniards in 1572. The Hagtu^ the seat of the 
States-General, and the usual residence of the kinff, is a very elegant city, and 
tite birthplace of Huyghens the mathematician, and of William III. of England. 
DtljX^ noted for its earthenware, is the birthplace of Hugo Grotius. Leydeii, the 
literary capital, contains a famous university, and has the most extensive linen 
and woollen manufacture in the kingdom. Rotterdam, the second city of Holland, 
in regard to extent, wealth, and commercial importance, is intersected in all direo^ 
tions by canals capable of admitting the largest merchant vessels; at the head oi 
one of these is a statue of Erasmus, who was bom here in 1467. Dort or Do- 
drtcKt, gives name to a famous ecclesiastical synod held there in 1618, which con- 



* Rules for pronouncing Dutch and Flemish : — a, e, <, o, «, same as in German; 
•a or oe, as a m far; ee«, like u in ruU; ie, same as ie in /leld: y or llkft v ^ 
mjr .' oe or d, same as oo in moon; oo like o in etone: ui and ^ oiVu xoVot. 

d flnai = t in English ; ^ and cA = in Scotch loch; i = v Vu ; ^ 
tkk^i tik s I in tin/ 9» u BnglitilL 
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demned the doctrines of Arminias. Boit-le-Due, a strongly-foiiifled city ftt the 
confluence of the Dummel and Aa. Utrecht^ the oldest city in the kingdom, con* 
tains a flourishing university. Here, in 1679, the United Provinces formally 
declared their independence of Spain ; and here in 171S was formed the treaty of 
peace which terminated the wars of the Spanish -succession. Zutphen: her? the 
Drave Sir Philip Sidney received his death wound in 1680. ZtooUe: here the fam- 
ous Thomas-ii-Kempis died in 1471. Leutparden, a considerable trading town, 
contains tlie tombs of the Princes of Orange. Grdntn^, a fortified commercial 
town, with a flourishing university. Mautrichty one of the most strongly-fortified 
places in Europe, has manufactures of cotton, woollen, and paper, with immense 
underground stone-quarries. Luxembourg has a fortress of great strength belong- 
ing to the Germanic Confederation. 

Islands. — Texel, Vlieland, Ter-Schelling and Ameland, at the 
entraDce of the Zuyder Zee ; Walcheren, North Beveland, South 
Beveland, Schouwen, Over-Flakkee, Voome, and Beyerlan<^ all in 
the delta of the Maas and Scheldt. 

Seas, ftc — The Dollart, between GrQningen and Hanover ; Lan- 
wer Zee, N.E. of Friesland; Zuyder Zee, E. of North Holland; 
estuaries of the Rhine, Maas, and Scheldt in South Holland and 
Zealand ; Mara Diep, or Strait of Helder, between the Helder and 
Texel. 

Table of Rlyers and Towns. — The principal towns of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, with the rivers on which they stand, are exhibited 
in the following table : — 



All the Basins incline to the North Secu 



Rivers, Towns. 

Huose, Groninqkn. 

Hoom Diep, Ass en. 

Ee, Leu WARDEN. 

Vecht, ZwoLLE. 

Rhine, Deventer, Zutphen, on the F**«Z branch; Am- 
sterdam, on the ^ mstel; Leyden, Utrecht, 
Arnhem, on the Old Rhine ; Gouda, on the 
Leek ; Nymegen, on the Waal, 

Moselle, I Treves (in Rhenish Prussia). 

Sure, I Luxembourg, n., on the Alzette. 

Scbie Canal, The Hague, Delft. 

Maas or Mouse, Rotterdam, Dort, Maestricht, Liege, Na- 

MUR (see under France). 

Mcrk, I ...Breda. 

Dommel, I Bois-le-Duo. 

Ourtbe, Liege. 

Vesdre, Verviers, Spay n. 

Sambre, I Namur, Ckarleroi. 

Semoy, Arlon. 

Scheldt, Middelburo, Antwerp, St Nicholas, Ghent, 

Renaix, Toumay. — (See under "France.") 

Dyle, Mechlin, Louvain. 

Senne, Brussels, Walerloo, n. 
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Rivers, 



Towns, 



Demer,, 
Duvine, I. 
Dender, .. 
Lys,.; 



Haine, 



Dendermonde, Alost. 

.Courtrai (see under France) 

.MONS. 

•Ostcnd, Bruges. 

. Ypres, n., on the Ypeilee. 



Hasselt. 
.Lokeren. 



Ostend Canal, 



Yser, 



Climate, Frodiicts, ftc — The climate is raw, damp, cold, and 
foggy, and extremely disagreeable to foreigners. The sky is gene- 
rally overcast with clouds, and the winds — especially those from 
the W. and S.W. — are frequently violent. Though little snow 
falls, the winters are very severe and the frosts intense. The mean 
annual temperature at Amsterdam is 49^8, siunmer 64°. 4, and 
winter 35^.6 Fahr. ; annual fall of rain 26 inches. 

The metals are wholly unknown in the Netherlands, and all the oth^ 
common minertds are extremely scarce ; but coal is found in limited 
quantities in Dutch Limbourg. Building-stones even are wanting, and 
uie piers are constructed of stones imported from Norwav, while the 
houses are generally built of brick, or of timber fi-om the forests of 
Germany. Potters*- clay, brick -clay, and immense deposits of turf 
abound. The botany of the country does not diflfer much from that of 
Belgium, except that aquatic plants of many species are very abundant. 
Horticulture has attained here a high degree of perfection ; but agricul- 
ture forms only a subordinate branch of rural industry, the country 
being better adapted for pasturage than for com crops. Flax, hemp, 
rape-seed, chicory, mustard, hops, beetroot, and tobacco, are extensively 
cultivated; but the com raised is insufficient for home consumption. 
The wild mammalia are nearly all extirpated ; but waterfowl, reptiles, 
and fishes are unusually numerous. 

Ethnograpliy. — The people belong exclusively to the Teutonio 
stock. The national language is the Dutch, which, with the Flem' 
ish spoken in N. Brabant, and the Frisic by the uneducated classes 
in Friesland, is closely allied to the Lowland Scotch and the 
German. 

About two-thirds of the population are Protestants, and one-third 
Catholics. The Protestants chiefly belong to the Reformed Church, 
being Calvinistic in doctrine and Presbyterian in government ; but all 
religious are tolerated, and all denominations put on a perfect level. 
Education is well attended to, there being one-eighth of the population 
constantly attending school. The universities are four in number — 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen. Ever since the revival of 
learning in Western Europe, the Dutch have distinguished themselves 
in every department of knowledge, but especially in philology, criti- 
cism, and theology. 

Ooyerzixnent and Finance.— The legislative power is vested in the 
King and two Chambers called the States-General, one of which 
consists of deputies elected by the people every three years, and 
the other of members nominated by the crown Vo\ Tvx^ 
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force in 1884 amounted to 62,000 men ; the navy to 159 vessels of 
war, carrying 550 guns ; the revenue and ezpenditu^ to about 
£12,000,000 sterling each ; and the public debt to £77,000,000. 

Manufactures and Commeroe.— The principal manufactures are 
linen, paper, woollen and silk cloths, gin (Hollands), snuff, tobacco, 
leather, cordage, saltpetre, and tobacco pipes ; together with sugar- 
refining and shipbuilding. These, with butter, dieese, live stock, 
clover-seed, and articles of colonial produce, form the principal ex- 
ports, the total value of which in 1882 was estimated at £57,500,000 
sterling. The imports in the same year amounted to £76,750,000, 
and consisted for tne most part of colonial and manufactured goods, 
corn, wines, cotton, wool, and coal. At one time the foreign com- 
merce of the Netherlands exceeded that of an^ other European 
state, and it is still very larse, owing to the position of the country 
at the confluence of the Rhine, Maas, and Scheldt with the North 
Sea, the numerous canals of unrivalled excellence which traverse 
it in all directions, and the great extent of its colonial possessions. 
Railways are comparatively few and but recently introduced, the 
number of miles open for traffic in 1883 being only 1263. 

Foreign PossesslonB. — ^When Belgium and the Netherlands were 
disunited (in 1830), the latter retained all the colonies, which have 
an aggregate area of 666,000 square miles, and a population (in 
1876) of 24,386,000. The Dutch possessions on the Guinea coast 
were ceded to Britain in 1872 : the Asiatic dependencies comprise 
parts of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Timor, Banda, Amboyna, 
Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, Banks, and Rhio ; while those in South 
America embrace the extensive territory of Dutch Guiana, with the 
islands Cura9oa and St Eustatius. The Dutch also claim possession 
of the western half of Papua, but they have no settlements on that 
island. 



DENMARK AND SCJHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

BoundaxieB.— N., the Skager Rack; W., the North Sea; a, 
Flanover; E., Mecklenburg Schwerin, the Baltic, the Sound, and 
the Cattegat. Lat. 53** 22^7' 45' N. ; Ion. 8" 5'— 12* 35' K 

Copenhagen, the capital, on the central parallel, is in the same lati- 
tude as Edinburgh, Moscow, Ekaterinburg, Eamtschatka, and Nain in 
1 Labrador ; while the central meridian passes through Christiania, Kiel, 
Gotha, Lucoa, Elba, and Tunis. The mainland is a peninsula resembling 
a cornucopia ; and, with the exception of Yucatan, is the only known 
peninsula of any extent that stretches northward : length, 300 miles ; 
greatest breadth, 185 miles. The surface consists of a level plain, ele- 
vated only a few feet above the sea, with a few eminences rarely exr 
eeeding 500 feet. The seaboard is very extensive, amounting to 1100 
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miles, without including the islands, being a higher ratio per square 
mile than any other European country, save Greece. 

Area and Population. — Omittiog the Duchies of Schleswig, Hoi- 
Rtein, and Lauenburg, recently wrested from Denmark, the area is 
14,809 square miles; but including Iceland and the Faroe Isles, it 
amounts to 54,840 sqiiare miles, or one and three-foui*ths the area 
of Scotland. In 1876 the total population of Denmark alone 
amounted to 1,903,000, or half that of Scotland. 

Political DlYlBlonB.— Denmark Proper is divided into two pro- 
vinces — viz., Jutland, or the peninsula, and the Danish Archipelago, 
between the mainland and Swedeu. Iceland lies 700 miles W. of 
Norway, and 300 miles E. of Greenland ; while the Faroe Isles are 
nearly midway between Iceland and Shetland. 

Jutland.* — Aalborg 14 (Lymfiord), Aarhuus 25, Horsens 13, Randers 
13 (E. c), Fredericia 8 (Little Belt). 

Danish Archipelago.— Copenhagen 235, Elsinore 9 (E. coast of Zea- 
land), Odense 21 (in the north of FUnen). 

Iceland. — Reykiavik 1 (south-west coast). 

FarOe Isles. — Thorshavn 1 (south coast of Stromoe). 

Descriptive Hotes. — Aalborg (" Eeltown") derives its name from the great 
number of eels found near it in tne Lymflord. It has a school of navigation, 
a soap-manufactory, a herring-fishery, and steam communication with tlie 
capital. Aarhuus and Banders, on the east coast, are small manufacturing 
towns with considerable trade. The fonuer has a cathedral built in the 13th 
century, and the latter has shipbuilding docks. Horseiis, an ancient seaport 
town on the Horsens fiord, with an export trade in com and tallow. Fredericia, 
a seaport and fortress of Denmark, at the N. entrance of the Little Belt Copeii- 
hagen ("Merchants' Haven "X the capital of Denmai'k, and the centre of its 
commerce, is situated on the eastern shore of the island of Zealand. It is an 
elegant city, very regularly built and strongly fortified. It has an arsenal, 
shipbuilding docks, and a celebrated university. Here Lord Nelson gained a 
great naval victory over the Danish fleet in 1801, and in 1807 it was bombarded, 
and the Danish fleet taken to ^gland. 

Capes. — ^The Skaw, the norfchemmost extremity of Denmark ; 
Hertberg and Horn, W. of Jutland ; North Cape and Skagen, W. 
of Iceland. 



Moen, between Schleswig and Sweden ; Bomholm, S. of Sweden ; 
Iceland, £. of Greenland; Faroe Isles, between Iceland and the 
Shetland Isles. 

Icdand lies 700 miles W. of Norway, 300 E. of Greenland, and immediately 3 
of the Polar Circle; area, 87,800 square miles; population, 71,600. The surface 
Ib mountainous, t^e highest ^eaks rising 6000 feet above the sea-leveL The 
whole island is of volcanic origin, and no fewer than thirty volcanoes are enume- 
rated, eight of which have been active within the last hundred years. Of these. 



* Rules for pronouncing Danish proper names :~ 

a, «, i, 0, tt, same as in German j aa»a in fall; ae or Asa in fate; ie^ie la 
f^Mt io, same as « in muse; ei and ^yai in pine; ii or y =ti in German; oe or 
• «d in German; wi^u in ruU. 

d between two vowels in this; g final, nearly equal to h in ^om«— in every 
ether position it is hard, win got i^yin yts; v after a is diphthongal— th^KQA"^ 



Islands. — Zealand, FUnen, 




Laaland, Falster, and 
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Mount Heda, 5000 feet high« is the most celebrated. Then are eevBnl boUiiig 
■piings, one of which, the Great Geyser, throws a colonm of hot water from 80 
to 150 feet high, and at the depth of 72 feet Is 30* above the boiling point The 
winters are severe, but Uie mean annnal temperature ^40* Fahr.) is higher than in 
any other country on the same latitude. The island is destitute of trees, and no 
grain of any kind can be raised; but cabbage and potatoes are cultivated. Fish 
sud birds are the chief support of the inhabitants. The Icelanders belong to the 
Scandinavian race. Their language, called Norse or Icelandic, is merely old 
Danish, and is the least-corrupted dialect of the Scandinavian family of tongues. 
The only commerce of the island consists in the exchange of wool, butter, skins, 
flsh, and oil, for European manufactures. The Faroe Isles consist of a group of 
twenty-two small islands, lying nearly midway between Iceland and Shetland, of 
wliich seventeen are inhabited; area, 610 square miles; population, 10,651. They 
are of trap formation ; the coasts are steep and rugged, and the interior moun- 
tainous. The winters are very mild; the summer is moist and foggy; longest 
dav, twenty hours— shortest, four hours. Barley is the only grain that can be 
cultivated. The inhabitants, who are Scandinavians, occupy themselves in fish- 
ing, fowling, and tending shnep. Thorshavn, the capital, is a mere village. 

Bays, Straits, and Fiords. — Skager Rack, between Jutland and 
Norway ; Cattegat, between Jutland and Sweden ; the Sound, be- 
tween Zealand and Sweden : Great Belt, between Zealand and 
FUnen ; Little Belt, between FUnen and Schleswig ; Lyinfiord, in 
N. of Jutland ; Colberg Bay and Gulf of Lubeck, R of Holstein. 

Table of Rivers and Towns. — Owin^ to the ^ninsular character 
of the country, and the numerous deep indentations of the sea, the 
rivers of Denmark are all unimportant, with the exception of the 
Elbe, which forms its S.W. boundanr. The country is also singu- 
larly destitute of large towns, there being only seven of more than 
10,000 inhabitants. 



Rivers, <fcc. 


Towns. 






Kiel Fiord, 


Kiel. 




Schleswig. 






















Elbe, 





Climate, Products, ftc. — Notwithstanding its higher latitude, the 
climate is much milder than in Germany. Storms are rare, and of 
short duration, but the sky is usually covered with clouds, and the 
annual quantity of rain is considerable. The mean annual tempera- 
ture at Copenliagen is nearly 47**, winter 31°, and summer 03** Fahr. 

Denmark is peculiarly devoid of minerals, except in the island of 
Bomholm, where an inferior kind ol coal is obtained, together with 
building stone, potters' clay, and blue marble. Coal and salt are im- 
ported, but peat or turf is the ordinary fuel. Vegetation succeeds 
surprisingly well, considering the latitude. The indigenous plants do 
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aot differ mttcli from those of Northern Germany. Forests are not 
extensive, and are chiefly confined to Uie east coast. The numerous 
marshy districts yield excellent pasturage, and the rearing of horses and 
cattle, and dairy produce, form the chief objects of rural industry. 
More com is raised than is required for home consumption, — the princi- 
pal crops being rye, barley, oats, wheat, and buckwheat, with potatoes, 
nemp, and tobacco. The larger wild animals have disappeared, with 
the exception of the wild boar, deer, stag, and roe; but the smaller 
quadrupeds are abundant. 

Ethnograpliy.—The people are all of the Teutonic stock. The 
inhabitants of Jutland, the Archipelago, and the northern part of 
ScUeswig, are Danes or Normans, and speak the Danish language, 
which is dosely allied to the Icelandic, the least adulterated of me 
Gothic family of tongues. The remainder of the population are 
nearly all Germans, and employ the German language. 

The great mass of the population are Protestants of the Lutheran 
denomination, but other sects are freely tolerated. The people are well 
educated, and every adult inhabitant can read and write. The sole 
university now is that of Copenhagen, founded in 1478 ; but there are 
twenty higher or secondary schools distributed over the kingdom, where 
attendance is optional., 

Goyemment, Ac. — The government, formerly absolute, is now a 
constitutional monarchy ; a Diet, consisting of an Upper and a 
Lower House, shares the supreme power with the sovereign. Chris- 
tian, the present sovereign, father of our Princess of Wales, ascended 
the throne in November 1863. The King, as Duke of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, had a seat in the Germanic Diet Denmark is one of 
the oldest monarchies in Europe, her line of sovereigns dating back 
to the commencement of the tenth century. The military force, in 
time of peace, numbers about 35,439 men ; while the navy, in 1882, 
comprised 41 war vessels, carrying about 252 guns. The revenue 
and expenditure amount each to £2,981,000, and the public debt to 
£10,944,000. A considerable part of the revenue was formerly 
derived from the Sound dues, a tax levied on all foreign vessels 
passing through tliat strait ; but by the treaty of 1857 these were 
abolished in respect to all the nations that signed the treaty. 

Manufactures and Oommerce. — The manufactures are unimport- 
ant, consisting chiefly of linen and woollen articles for home con- 
sumption. Brewing, distillation, and the construction of domestic 
utensils, are also extensively carried on. The exports, which con- 
sist chiefly of live stock, dairy produce, meat, hides, fish, and 
sulphur (from Iceland), amount to nearly £10,192,000 sterling ; and 
the imports, comprising colonial produce, manufactured articles, 
timber, and coals, to nearly £13,624,000. The principal ]>orts are — 
Copenhagen, Middelfart, Aarhuus, and Aalborg. The commerce of 
the kingdom has been greatly improved since the opening of the 
canal of Kiel connecting the Eyder with the Baltic, and the intro- 
duction of railways, which now embrace 853 miles in operation, 
together with 1600 miles of telegraph. 
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Foreign Poaesstoni.— In addition to Iceland and the Faroe Isles, 
alivady described, Denmark possesses the extensive region of Green- 
land, together with the Islands of St Croix, St ThomAS, and St 
John, in the West Indies. The extra-European portion has an 
area of 87,124 square miles, and a population, in 1880, of 127,122; 
bat this estimate embraces only those portions of Greenland not 
covered with glaciers. 



THE GERMAN EMPIRR 

In its widest acceptation, Germany is an ethnographical 
rather than a political term. It properly denotes l£at large 
portion of Central Europe in which the German race and lan- 
guage prevail, and whicn extends from the Baltic and North 
Sea to the Alps and Adriatic, and from the Rhine and Meuse 
to the Niemen and Carpathians. But the " Gemuui Enmire " 
formed in December 1870 embraces only a portion of this 
extensive area — viz., the Kingdom of Prussia, together with all 
the minor states formerly known as Western Germany. The 
number of the latter is now reduced to twenty-six, Prussia 
having in 1866 absorbed Hanover, Hesse - Cassel, Nassau, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Frankfiirt In addition to these, the 
Empire now embraces Alsace and a portion of Lorraine, wrested 
from France in 1870. 

Position and Boundaries.— N., the Baltic, Jiitland, and North 
Sea; W., the Netherlands, Belgium, and France; S., Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, and Bohemia ; E., Russia. Lat. 47'* 20'— 65' 60' N. ; 
Ion. 6* 57'— 23° E. 

Berlin, near the centre, is on the same parallel as Cambridge, Amsterdam, 
Hanover, Warsaw, and Samara ; and on the same meridian as Ck)penhagen, Neu- 
Strelitz, Trieste, Naples, Malta, and Tripoli. The coast-line, though extensive, 
is confined to the northern frontier— 850 miles thereof belonging to the Baltic, 
and 860 miles to the North Sea. For the most i>art the coast is very low (especi- 
ftllv in Pomerania, Hanover, and Oldenburg), and requires to be fenced with 
dykes, as in the Netherlands, but in Mecklenburg it is considerably bolder. 

Area and Population. — The united area of the 26 states is 
estimated at 213,370 sq. m., or one and three-fourths that of the 
British Isles ; while the aggregate population, in 1880, amounted 
to 45,334,061, being one-third more than the population of the 
United Kingdom, and giving 213 persons to eai^h sq. m. Prussia 
is by far the largest state ; the next largest is Bavaria, after which 
follow Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Saxony. 

^ For the convenience of the learner, we shall, in the first place, treat of 
^BWia ; secondly, of the 20 minor states north of the Main : and lastly, 
^^■m 5 states of South Germany. 
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I.-rRUSSIA, 

Prussia having gone to war with Austria in 1866, the contest 
ended by Prussia expelling Austria from the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, and by annexing to her own dominions all the minor states 
that had aided her antagonist in the conflict — viz., Hanover, 
Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Homburg, and Frankfiirt. She also 
annexed Schleswig-Holstein, Lauenburg, together with portions of 
Hesse- Darmstadt and Bavaria. 

BouxidaileB. — Prussia is now bounded on the N. by the Baltic, 
Jutland, and the North Sea ; W., by the Netherlands and Belgium ; 
S., by Baden, Bavaria, and Bohemia ; and E., by Russia. Lat. 
49' 13'— 55' 50' N. ; Ion. 5' 52'— 23' W. 

Area and Population. — Including Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Frankfurt, the area amounts to 135,904 sq. 
m., and the population to 27,279,110. This area considerably ex- 
ceeds that 01 the British Isles, but the population does not equal 
that of Great Britain. 

Political DiyisionB. — The Prussian monarchy now embraces twelve 

f provinces, two of which (Prussia Proper and Posen) are beyond the 
imits oJ Germany. 

Prussia Proper.— K6nig8BBRG * 141 (Pregel), Memel 20, Tilsit 21 
(Niemen), Elbing 86 (Elbing), Danzig 109, Thorn 21 (Vistula). 

PoseiL— POSBN 66 (Wartha), Bromberg 34 (Brahe). 

Silesia.— Breslau 273, Glogau 19 (Oder), Gdrlitz 60 (Lower Neisse), 
Liegnitz 87 (Katzbach), Neisse 21 (Neisse), Beuthen 23 (Kloduitz). 

Poxnerania.— Stettin 92 (Oder), Stolpe 22 (Stolpe), Greifswalde 20, 
Stralsund 29 (Str. of Gellen). 

Brandenburg.— Berlin 1,222, Charlottenburg 30, Kottbuss 26 (Spree), 
Brandenburg 29, Potsdam 48, Spandau 29 (Havel), Frankfurt 51 (Oder), 
Landsberg 24 (Wartha), Guben 26 (Neisse). 

Prussian Saxony.— Magdeburg 137, Wittenberg 14 (Elbe), Halle 71, 
Weissenfels 20 (Saale), Quedlinburg 18 (Bode), Halberstadt 31 (Hoi- 
zemme), Eisleben 18 (Bose), Miihlhausen 23 (Unstruth), Nordhausen 26 
(Zorge), Erfiirt 53 (Gera). 

Hanover. — Hanover 142, GRjttingen 20 (Leine), Hildesheim 26 (In- 
nerste), Celle or Zell 19 (Aller), Llineburg 19 (Ilmenau), Emden 14 
(Emden canal), Osnabrlick 83 (Hase), Harburg 19 (Elbe). 

* Rules for pronouncing German proper names : — 

a has two sounds, as in far, fat ; e is either long, like a in fate, or short, as in 
met ; i long, as in machine, short, as in sit ; u long, as in rule, short, as in 
ftiU; y, same as i in German ; d or oe, as a in fate; ai. ay, ei, ey = ey in eye ; 
au = (min our ; &u and eu = oi in oil ; ie= ie in field ; oe, 6 = «i in French, or oo in 
Celtic ; u«, u = « in French bruler— it has no corresponding sound in English. 

b, d final = English p and t; c before e, i, and y^ts; ch=ch in loch, or gh in 
Lough ; g is always hard, as in gone ; h is pronounced only at the beginning of a 
syllable, but after a vowel it lengthens the vowel ; f = y in yes ; s initial, or be- 
tween two vowels = s in rose ; Mand«7=5inthis; «ca=8A in shine; th = tfV=/in 
English, except between two vowels, but then = English v; wis nearly equal to 
English v; z and to = to in sits. 
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Schleswig-Holstein and Lanenbnrg. — Gluckstadt 6, Altona 91 
(Elbe), Kiel 44 (Kiel Fd.), Schleswig 16 (Schlei Fd.), Flensburg 31 
(Flensburg Fd.), Rendsburg 13 (Eyder). 

Hessen-Nassan — Cassel 58, Fulda 12 (Fulda), Marburg 11 (Lahn), 
Wiesbaden 50 (Salzbach), Frankfurt 137, Hanau 23 (Main). 

Hohenzollem.— Hecuingen 3 (Starzel). 

Westphalia.— MUNTSER 40 (Ahe), Minden 18 (Weser), Bielefeld 31 
(Werre), Dortmund 67 (Emster), Bochiun 33 n., Witten 22, Hagen 26 n, 
(Ruhr). 

Shenisli Prussia.— Cologne 145, Crefeld 74 n., Diisseldorf 95, Bonn 
81, Coblentz 31 (Rhine), Duisburg 41, Essen 57 (Ruhr), Remscheid 30 n., 
Elberfeld 94, Barmen 96 (Wipper), Treves 24 (Moselle), Aix-la-Chapello 
86, Gladbach 37 (Niers), Saarbriick 22 (Saar). 

Descriptive Notes. — The Prussian monarchy, as now extended, 
contains eight cities of upwards of 100,000 inhabitants (Berlin, 
Breslau, Cologne, Kdnigsberg, Magdeburg, t'rankfiirt, Hanover, 
Danzig) ; sixteen between 100,000 and 50,000 (Baimen, Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld, Stettin, Altona, Aix-la-Chapelle, (Crefeld, Halle, Dort- 
mund, Posen, Cassel, Essen, Erfiirt, Frankfiirt, Wiesbaden, Gorlitz) ; 
forty-six between 60,000 and 20,000 (the ten largest being Potsdam, 
Kiel, Duisburg, Miinster, Liegnitz, Gladbach, Elbing, Bromberg, 
Bonn, Osnabriick) ; and seventy-five between 20,000 and 10,000. 

Kdnigsberg, capital of Prussia Proper, and formerly of East Prussia, is a large, 
manufactui'ing, commercial city, on the Pregel, near its mouth in the Frische 
Haff ; it contains a celebrated university, of which Immanuel Kant was one of 
the professors, and an observatory, rendered famous by the astronomer Bessel. 
JlfeTneZ, at the mouth of the Curische Haff, gives name to the Baltic timber which 
is largely exported from it, and is a great depot for corn, tallow, and other Rus- 
sian produce. Tilsit, memorable for the treaty between Prance, Russia, and 
Prussia in 1807, which for a time deprived I^ussia of all her jMssessions between 
the Rhine and the Elbe. Danzig, a large fortified city near the mouth of the 
Vistula, and one of the greatest corn-shipping ports in the world, is the birth- 
place of Fahrenheit, the inventor of the thermometer. Thorn, the birthplace of 
Copernicus, in 1473. Posen, once the capital of the kingdom of Poland, is a for- 
tified city on the Wartha, hu*gely engajged in the export of agricultural produce. 
Breslau, on the Oder, the second city in Prussia in point of population, and the 
great einiK)rium for the linens of Silesia, is the birthplace of Schleiermacher the 
theologian, and of Wolff the mathematician, and contains a flourishing university, 
adorned by many eminent names. Liegnitz : here the Prussians, under Frederick 
the Great, totally defeated the Austrians in 1740; and here, under Blucher, they 
routed the French, in 1813. Stettin, a populous and fortified city, near the mouth 
of the Oder, and, next to Danzig, the chief seaport of the kingdom. Berlin, 
capital of Prussia and now of the German Empire, is an elegant city on the 
Spree, with upwards of 1,200,000 inhabitants. Next to Vienna, it is the largest 
and finest city in Germany, and is famous for its university, which reckons among 
its professors many of the most illustrious names in modem literature. Potsdam, 
the birthplace of Alexander Von Humboldt, and the burial-place of Frederick 
the Great, is, next to Berlin, the handsomest city in Prussia, and one of the 
royal residences. Frankfurt, an important city on the Oder, near the centre of 
the kingdom, is the seat of three great annual fairs, attended by merchants from 
all parts of Europe. Magdeburg, capital of Prussian Saxony, an ancient and pop- 
ulous city on the Elbe, possesses great trade, and is the strongest fortress in 
the kingdom. Wittenberg, the cradle of the Reformation, contains the tombs of 
Luther and Melanchthon. HaZle, the seat of a celebrated university, is the birt fa- 
place of Handel the musician. Quedlinburg, the birthplace of Klopstock, and of 
Karl Ritter, the eminent geographer. Eisleben, the birthplace of Luther (in 1483X 
Sxfjurt, a fortified, manufacturing city on the Gera, where Luther spent the 
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greater part of his life. Gliickstadt, on the estuary of the Elbe, is the capital of 
the province Sclileswig-Holstein, recently wrested fh)m Denmarlc. Altona, an 
important trading and commercial city on the Elbe, opposite Hamburg, with 
shipbuilding docks, various manufactures, and an astronomical observatory. 
Kiel, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein Canal, ft'om which it derives ila 
importance, is the seat of a university. Flensburg : the district between thia 
town and Schleswig is called Angeln, and was anciently part of the country 
inhabited by the Angles, who, along with the Jutes and Saxons, invaded Britain 
in A.D. 449 and gave its present name to England. Westphalia : here, in 1648, 
was concluded the treaty of Westphalia, which put an end to the Thirty Tears' 
War, and secured religious liberty to tlie Protestants. Colognef by far the most 
important and populous city in the western division of the kingdom, stands on 
the left bank of the Rhine, which affords it great commercial facilities. Its cath- 
edral is one of the finest in Europe : but the city is chiefly noted for its distilled 
waters, called " Eau-de-Cologne,'^ of which a million flasks are exported annually ; 
and for being the birthplace of Rubens, the celebrated painter, and of Schwarz, 
the reputed inventor of gunpowder, in 1330. Crefeld, the principal place in 
Prussia for the manufacture of silk goods. DOsseMorf, a flourishing commercial 
city, with a bridge of boats across the Rhine. Bonn, the birthplace of Beethoven 
the composer, contains one of the most fiunous universities in Germanv. Co- 
dlentz, at the confl^ienoe of the Rhine and Moselle (to which circumstance it owes 
its name), occupies a beautiftil situation. EWerfeld and Barmen are great seats 
of the cotton, silk, and thread manufacture. Treves (Qerm. Trier\ believed to 
be the oldest city in Germany, was at one time the residence of Constantine the 
Great : here the Roman Catholic priests exhibit a coat, which they pretend is 
the seamless coat of our Saviour. Aix-la-Chapelle (Germ. Aachen), the residence 
and burial-place of Charlemagne, is noted for its thermal waters of high temiier- 
ature : here were crowned the emperors of Germany till 1531. 

Capes and Islands. — Capes Dars and Arcona, K.W. of Poine- 
rania ; Rixhoft Pt. and Bruster Hd. , N. of Prussia Proper. Riigen I., 
N.W. of Pomerania; Usedom and Wollin, at the mouth of the Oder. 

Gnlfs, BajB, and Straits.— Strait of Gellen, bet. Pomerania and 
Riigen ; Stettiner Haff, at the mouth of the Oder ; G. of Danzig 
and Frische Haff, at the mouth of the Vistula ; Curische Haff, at 
the mouth of the Niemen. 

Mountains. — The only mountains of importance are the Earz- 
geHrge or Harz Mountains, in the S.W. of Saxony, between the 
Weser and the Elbe, 8230 feet ; the Ricsengebir(je and Sudefic Moun- 
tainSf between Silesia and Bohemia, 5276 feet ; and the Ei/elge- 
birge, in Rhenish Prussia, 2200 feet. 

Table of Bivers and Towns.— See under ** Austria." 

Lakes. — Mauer See and Spirding See in Prussia Proper, drained 
by affluents of the Narew and Pregel. 

Climate. — The climate greatly resembles that of the Minor 
States, the summers being warm, humid, and variable, and the 
winters very cold and salubrious. In Rhenish Prussia the vine is 
successfully cultivated. At Berlin, near the centre of the kingdom, 
the mean annual temperature is 48°, summer 64°, winter 31° Fahr. ; 
number of rainy days 160 ; annual fall of rain 20 inches. 

Products. — The most characteristic mineral of Prussia Proper is 
amber, a fossil resin which occurs in beds of lignite on the Baltic 
coast, and which is exported to Turkey and other places to be 
employed as mouth-pieces for tobacco-pipes. Valuable miixft^ ^1 
coal and zinc are wrought in Silesia*, coaV, iroii,\^^, ^j.^y^'^^^^ 
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mineral springs abound in the Rhenish provinces; while recently 
have been discovered inexhaustible deposits of pure rock-salt in 
Pomerania, near Stettin, whence it can be shipped at a very low 
price. The vegetation of the country does not differ much from 
that of Germany (which see). Agriculture is well conducted, espe- 
cially in the German provinces, and considerably more com is raised 
than is required for home consumption. Rye is the favourite grain, 
and forms, with potatoes, the principal food of the people ; but wheat, 
barley, oats, beetroot, flax, hemp, chicory, and tobacco, are exten- 
sively cultivated. Forests occupy large tracts of the country. Fruit- 
trees do not form an important article of husbandry, but wine of au 
excellent quality is made in the valleys of the Rhine and Moselle. 
Merino sheep are reared in vast numbers, their wool constituting 
the great staple of the country. 

Ethnography. — Germans form the majority of the population in 
the six Germanic provinces ; but Sclavonians preponderate in Posen, 
Prussia Proper, and a part of Upper Silesia, where they speak the 
Polish and Slowakish languages. Another Sclavonic tongue, the 
Wendish, prevails in the centre of Pomerania, but the Old Prusisian, 
once spoken by the Prusczi, in Prussia Proper, is now extinct. 

Nearly two-thirds of the population are Protestants, chiefly Calvinists ; 
the remaining third being nearly all ** Catholics," who form a majority in 
the Rhenish and Polish provinces. Prussia is celebrated for having the 
most perfectly organised system of national education in the world. 
Besides the 24,000 elementary schools, at which attendance is compul- 
sory between the ages of five and fifteen, there are numerous higher 
schools and gymnasia preparatory to admission into the universities. Tlie 

Eroticiency of the pupils when quitting the gymnasium is, generally, of a 
igher order than with us when leaving the university ; while in the uni- 
versities it is, beyond comparison, superior to anything we have in this 
country. There are ten universities in Prussia — viz., those of Berlin, 
Halle, Bonn, Gottingen, Kiel, Marburg, Miinster, Breslau, Greifswalde, 
and Konigsberg, the three first of whicn are the most famous. 

Oovernxnent and Finance. — The government is an hereditary 
monarchy; reigning sovereign, William I., whose power is almost 
absolute. He is also Emperor of Germany. The king's son, and 
heir-presumptive to the throne, married the Princess-Royal of Eng- 
land in 1858. 

Previous to the war with Austria in 1866, and with France in 1870, 
the kingdom consisted of numerous territories separated from each other 
by minor, and sometimes hostile, states. The latter being now absorbed, 
her dominions are much more compact; she is also in federal rela- 
tion with all the remaining minor states. She has the disposal of all 
their troops in time of war, and has become the paramount power in all 
Germany. 



II.— THE TWENTY MINOR STATES. 

Saxony.— Dresden 220, Meissen 14 (Elbe), Leipzig 149, Plauen 35 
(White Elster), Freiberg ^ (Munzbach), Chemnitz 95 (Chemnitz). 
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HecUenburgr-Sehwerin.— ScHWERm 80 (L. Schwerin), Rostock 87 
(Wamow), Wismar 16 (N. coast). 
Oldenburg.— Oldbnbubo 21 (Hunte). 
Brunswick.— Brunswick 75 (Ocker). 

Saze-Weimar.— Weimab 20 (Ilin), Jena 10 (Saale), Eisenach 19 
(Horsel). 

MecUenbnrg-Strelitz.— NEU-STBELirz 9 n. (Havel). 
Anhalt— Dessau 23 (Mulde), Bembui^g 19 (Saale), Eothen 16 (Ziethe). 
Saze-Helningen.— Meintngbn 11 (Werra). 
Saze-Coborg-Goiha.— OoTHA 27 (Leine), Coburg 16 (Itz). 
Saze-Altenborg.— Altenbubg 26 (Pleisse). 
Idppe-Detmold.— Detmold 6 (Werra). 
Waldeck.— Arolsen 2 (Aar). 
ScbwartKbarg-Bndolstadt— BuDOLSTADT 9 (Saale). 
Schwartzbnrg-Sondershansen.— SoNDERSHAUSEN 6 (Wipper). 
Ben8S-Schleitz.--0ERA 27 (White Elster). 
Schanmbnrg-Lippe.— Bt^CKEBURQ 5 (Aue). 
Benss-Greitz.— Grettz 15, Zeulenroda 7 n. (White Elster). 
Free Cities.— Hamburg 290 (Elbe), LUbeck 51 (Trave), Bremen 112 
(Weser.) 

Descriptive Notes. — In the twenty smaller states north of the 
Main there are four cities containing upwards of 100,000 inhabitants 
(Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Bremen) ; three between 100,000 and 
50,000 (Chemnitz, Brunswick, Lubeck); thirteen between 50,000 
and 20,000; and twenty-four between 20,000 and 10,000. 

Dresden, cap. of the kingdom of Saxony, and the fourth largest city in North 
Germany, is renowned for its fine edifices, gallery of paintings, magnificent 
bridge across the Elhe (1424 ft. long), and extensive manufiactures, especially of 
china and i>orcelain ware, of great beauty. Meissen : here is manufactured the 
ikmous Dresden china. Leipesig, the great emporium of the German book trade, is 
one of the most important commercial towns in (Germany, the seat of three great 
annual fiairs, attended by merchants from all parts of Europe and Western Asia, 
and the seat of a celebrated university. PUmen has extensive linen and cotton 
manufiuittLres. Freiberg, chief town of the mining district of Saxony, has a 
museum (tf geology, containing 100,000 specimens bequeathed by Werner. 
ChenvniUs, celebrated for its cotton hosiery, is the most important manufac- 
turing town in Saxony. Schwerin, the residence of the Grand Duke of M. 
Schwerin, is an ancient town on the W. side of the lake of the same name. 
Bostock, a seaport town with a small university. Oldenburg, cap. of grand 
duchy of same name, is a well fortified river-port, with 12,000 inhabitants. 
Brunsvrick, cap. of duchy of same name, a populous city, laigely engaged in 
the woollen trade : here the spinning-wheel was invented. George I., Elector 
of Hanover, and Duke of Brunswick, became King of Great Britain in 1714. 
Weimar, cap. of grand duchy, is a small town on the Um, noted for having been 
the residence of G5the, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, and other men of genius. 
Eisenach : near it the castle of Wartburg, the Patmos of Luther in 1522. Neu- 
Strelitz, cap. of grand duchy, contains a collection of curious antiquities. 
Dessau, a neat little town, near the confluence of the Mulde and Elbe, contains 
a coll^ and a normal school. Meinin^en, cap. of duchy, a small town, with a 
fine coUection of paintings. Gotha, a beautiful town on the Leine, and cap. of 
duchy, with manufiactures of cotton, woollen, and porcelain, a picture-^lery, 
and a library of 120,000 vols. Since 1764, the ' Almanach ae GotW \N34»\««a. 
published here. Coburg : near it Bosenau, the birthplace ot \2da ^assL<^i&^»^ 

G 
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Prince Albert AUenbum, cap. of dochy , is a thriving town with mann&ctores 
of ribbODii and woollen cloths. DetmM^ cap. of i^apaHty, is a small town on 
the Werra, of no special interest Hamburg, a celebrated free city on the 
estnary of the Elbe, with 225,000 inhabitants : it is said to hare been founded 
about A.D. 809 by Charlemagne : it is the most important commercial city on 
the Continent and the great entrepdt Tot British and American goods to Ger- 
many : itA mercantile ua\-y consists of about 500 vessels, carrying 240,000 tons ; 
the imports in 1874 amounted to £86,500,000. LUbfcky also a free city, has great 
Ikin, and a very extensive commerce with Denmark, Sweden, and Bussia : here 
are kept the records of tlie Hanseatic League, so famous in the middle ages. 
Bremen, a free city on the Weser, and second only to Hamburg as a seat of Ger- 
man commerce, is the great port for emigration to America. 

Moantains. — Germany is moimtalnons in the sonth, hilly in 
the centre, while the north, forming a portion of the great Euro- 
pean plain, is low and extremely leveL A branch of the Rhsetian 
Alps from Austria forms the southern boundary of Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden, separating the Inn from the Isar, and the 
basin of the Rhine from that of the Danube, but nowhere attaining 
the limit of perennial snow, which in the Alps has an elevation 
of 8500 feet. Proceeding northwards, the diflFerent ranges are as 
follows : — 

The Schioartzicaldj or " Black Forest," in Baden, separates the Rhine 
from the Neckar ; maximum elevation, 4600 feet. 

The Rauhe Alp, or Swabian Alps, in Wiirtemberg, between the 
Danube and Neckar, 3300 feet. 

The BUhmerwald, between Bavaria and Bohemia, separates the 
Danube from the Moldau, an aflBuent of the Elbe, 4613 feet. 

The ErzgeMrge, between Saxony and Bohemia, separates the basins of 
the Elbe and Danube, 2500 feet 

The Fichtdgebiraey in the N.E of Bavaria, separates the affluents of 
the Danube from the rivers that find their way northward, 3480 feet. 

The Thuringerimldj in the Sachsen States, and between the sources 
of the Werra and Saale, 3286 feet. 

The Rhongebirgef in the N.W. of Bavaria, separates the Fulda and 
Werra from the Kinzig and Maine, 2300 feet. 

The Odenioaldf in Hesse Darmstadt, forms a continuation of the 
Schwartzwald, and separates the Maine from the Neckar, 2300 feet. 

The Wesierwaldf in Nassau, between the Sieg and Lahn, 2850 feet. 

The Eifelf in Rhenish Prussia, between the Moselle and Ahr, 2200 feet. 

The Harzgebirge, or Harz Mountains, in Brunswick and the S. of 
Hanover, between the Weser and the Elbe, 3230 feet. 

Table of Rivers and Towns. — For the complete river-system of 
Central Europe, see under "Austria." 

Lakes. — Lake of Constance, or Boden See, drained by the Rhine ; 
Ammer See, Wurm See, and Chiem See, in Bavaria, drained by 
affluents of the Isar and Inn ; Muritz and Plan, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, drained by the Elde ; Schwerin, drained by the Stor. 

Climate. — In the northern plain, which is exposed to winds blow- 
ing from the North Sea and Baltic, the summer is mild, humid, and 
variable ; but the winters are long and severe, the lakes and rivers 
being covered with thick ice, and the ground with deep snow, for 
three or four months in the year. The centre and south are much 
drier, the sky being usually serene, and the temperature less sub- 
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ject to sudden variations. Owing to the greater elevation of the 
centre and south, Uie mean annual temperature (49°) is nearly the 
same in all parts of the country ; summer temperature, 65* ; winter, 
82}'' ; avenge rain, 22} inches in the north, but 28 in Bavaria. 

Products. — Minerals are very abundant, especially in the Erzge- 
birge and Harz Mountains, the former containing metals in great 
variety, besides numerous precious stones ; and the latter, mines of 
iron, copper, lead, salt, coal, alum, and sulphur. 

Salt, coal, copper, manganese, cobalt, mercury, and ironstone, are 
common in Bavaria; iron, coal, silver, copper, cobalt, and lead, in 
Wlirtemberg and Baden; and coal in Hanover and Saxony, where 
mining forms the most important branch of industry. The principal 
mineral springs are those of Wiesbaden, Ems, and Nieder-Selters, in 
Nassau ; Fyrmont, in Waldeck ; Kissingen and Rosenheim, in Bavaria ; 
Wildbad, in Wiirtemberg ; and Baden-Baden, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. The flora of Germany (using the term in its widest accepta- 
tion) embraces about 7000 indigenous plants, of which 2566 are flowering 
species. Of the vast forests which formerly covered the country, there 
still exist considerable remains, especially in the Schwartzwald, ^ohmer- 
wald, and Harz ranges. The sou is moderately fertile ; all kinds of 
com are raised, not excepting maize ; the vine thrives well in the valley 
of the Rhine ; while tobacco, hops, beet-root, flax, and hemp, are culti- 
vated in most of the states. The mammals of Germany (including 
bats) are estimated at 78 species, the birds at 305, the reptiles at 31, and 
the fishes at about 200. The more formidable camivora, as the lion and 
tiger, are imknown ; but the bear and the chamois are found in the 
Alps, the wolf and hamster in the Harz, and the lynx, fox, marten, 
weasel, wild boar, and deer, in many places. 

Ethnograpliy. — The people of Germany belong almost exclusively 
to the Teutonic stock ; but there is an admixture of Sclavonic blood 
in Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Southern Bavaria, and of Celtic in 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Northern Bavaria. 

The Grerman langruage, in one or other of its dialects, is the only one 
spoken in the Empire. The great majority of the inhabitants are Pro- 
testant, there being in 1880, in the 21 states, 23,993,409 Protestants and 
9,410,285 Roman Catholics, together with 401,453 Jews, who principally 
reside in Posen. In Prussia alone the Protestants numbered 17,646,868, 
and the Roman Catholics 9,206,283. The Protestants are divided into 
Lutherans and Calvinists, the former of which are greatly the more 
numerous ; but Lutheranism has lost all its original earnestness, and now 
occupies a sort of middle position between Calvinism and Catholicism : 
for example, it retains private confession ; bestows on the penitent full 
absolution f^pm guilt; and Luther's cardinal doctrine of "justification 
by faith " has now come to signify justification by faith in the Sacra- 
Tnents. There is no Established Church, but all denominations are treated 
alike ; and there is complete toleration for all forms of religion. There 
are ten universities — viz., those of Berlin, Halle, Bonn, Breslau, Greifs- 
wald, Kdnigsberg, Kiel, GrCttingen, Marburg, and Miinster— the first 
three of which are the most famous. There are only three universities 
in the other twenty states of North Germany — viz., Leipzig in Saxony, 
Rostock in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Jena in Saxe-Weimar \ \(\^^yss. 
Southern Germany there are eight (see p. 254). 
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Army and Finance. — The anny consisted in 1883 of 1,500,000 
men (on the war footing), with a reserve of 1,150,000 (Lajidstorm 
and volunteers), forming a total of 2,650,000. But in time of peace 
the army amounts to 449,239 officers and men, with 1874 gons. 
The navy consists of 108 vessels (including^ 24 ironclads), with 525 
guns. The total Jlevemu of the twenty-six States amounted, in 
1883, to £29,405,844 ; the ExpendUure to £29,527,831 ; and the 
Public Debt to £17,856,374. The Revenue and Expenditure of 
Prussia amounted each to £46,729,000. 

Commerce, Maanfaoturee, Exports, and Imports. — Until the for- 
mation of the ZoUverein or Custom's League in 1818, trade was 
ffreatly trammelled by each petty State in Germany exacting dues 
from every vessel that touched its frontiers. Since then, however, 
only one charge has been levied, and the proceeds divided among the 
di^ront States forming the League, in tne ratio of their respective 
populations. The late war brought the ZoUverein to an end, but in 
1867 a new treaty, on an enlarged basis, was concluded, embracing 
all the States of both North and South Germany, with the exception 
of Hamburg, Bremen, LUbeck, and Altona, which for the present 
are ports ot free importation. In 1882 the imports of the Empire 
amounted to £158,000,000, and the exports to £162,000,000. The 
trade of Germany is chiefly with Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Bussia, the Netherlands, Belgium, and the United States of America. 

Trade and Commerce. — The mercantile marine of Prussia has 
been largely increased by the acquisition of Hanover and Schleswig- 
Holstein, and in 1883 numbered 2815 vessels, carrying about 449,000 
tons. The principal exports from Prussia and North Germany are 
com, timber, wines, horses, homed cattle, coals, wool, oil, flax, hops, 
tobacco, mineral waters, and distilled liquors, together with woollen 
and linen manufactured goods. Among the articles exported from 
Prussia to Great Britain are, — com to the value of about £5,000,000 
annually, and timber, £1,000,000; while she sends coal in vast 
quantities to other parts of Germany, France, and Switzerland. In 
1881 the production of coal in Prussia amounted to 43,780,000 tons. 
The chief articles imported into Prussia and North Germany from 
Great Britain are iron, wrought and unwrought, herrings, and cotton- 
yarn, amounting, in 1882, to £18,518,024, and colonial produce, raw 
cotton and silks. The exports from Danzig and Stettin in 1866 
amounted to £5,268,000, and the imports to £7,973,000. The 
manufactures are numerous and important, but chiefly for home 
consumption. Those of Prassia consist for the most part of textile 
fabrics, machinery, beet-root sugar, porcelain, earthenware, paper, 
leather, musical instruments. 

Foreign PosseBsions. — Hitherto Germany has not been a colonising 
country but in 1884 she planted her flag at various places on the 
Western coast of Africa — viz., (1) at several places on the Guinea 
coast between Quitta and Great Popo ; (2) she has established a Pro- 
tectorate over 100 miles of coast in the Cameroons country ; and (3) 
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over the entire coast region from Cape Frio (lat. 17* 7') to the mouth 
of the Orange, and extending inwards 80 miles, with the exception 
of Walfisch Bay, which belongs to Britain ; and (4) the entire nor- 
thern coast of New Guinea east of the 141st meridian, together with 
the adjacent islands of New Britain, New Ireland, and New Hanover. 

Inland Commnnicatlon. — Internal communication, both by land 
and water, is in a highly efficient state, consisting of many navigable 
rivers connected by canals, excellent roads, and a perfect network of 
railways. At the beginning of 1867 there were in Prussia 5794 miles 
of railroad open for traffic, and in the other States of North Germany 
1092 miles — making a total of 6886 miles, while in the end of 1888 
the number of miles in the whole Confederation amounted to 
22,300. Berlin is connected by rail with all the more important 
towns in Prussia^ and with the capitals of all the other States of the 
Confederation ; while other important lines, following the courses of 
the Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, serve to connect Northern and Southern 
Germany. 

III.— SOUTH GERMANY. 

Position and Boundaries.— N.E., Saxony; N.W., the Maine, 
separating it from Prussia ; W., France, from which it is separated 
for the most part by the Rhine; S., Switzerland and the Tyrol; 
E., Upper Austria and Bohemia. 

Political Divisions. — South Germany consists of five distinct 
states, each of which is a member of the newly-constituted German 
Empire. Their independence is so far sacrificed that, in the event 
of war with a foreign state, Prussia is entitled to claim the conuuand 
of their armies. 

Bavaria.— MtJNiCH 230 (Isar), Regensburg 35 (Danube), Augsbui^ 61 
(Lech), Spires or Speyer 16 (Rhine), Kaiserlautem 26 (LiEiutem), WUrz- 
Durg 51 (Maine), Bamberg 50, Erlangen 15, Fiirth 31 (Kegnitz), Nurem- 
berg 100 (Pegnitz), Baireuth 22 (Red Maine). 

Wiirtemberg.— Stuttgart 117 (Nesenbach), Reutlingen 17 (Eschatz), 
Heilbronn 24, Bsslingen 21, Tubingen 12 (Neckar), Ulm 25 (Danube). 

Baden. — Carlsruhe 50 n., Mannheim 53 (Rhine), Heidelberg 24 
(Neckar), Pforzheim 24 (Ens), Constance 13 (L. Constance). 

Hesse-Darmstadt.— Darmstadt 48 (Darm), Giessen 17 (Lahn), May- 
enoe or Mainz 61, Worms 19 (Rhine), Oflfenbach 28 (Maine). 

Elsass-Lotliringen.— See page 72. 

Descriptive Notes. — The five states above enumerated contain 
three towns above 100,000 inhabitants (Munich, Stuttgart, Niirem- 
berg); six bet. 100,000 and 50,000 (Augsburg, Mainz, Mannheim, 
Wiirzberg, Bamberg, Carlsruhe); thirteen bet. 50,000 and 20,000 ; 
and twenty between 20,000 and 10,000. 

Southern Statss. — Munich^ capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, contains 
many magnificent pablic buildings, among wliich are the university, the royal 
library, and the cathedral. Begenaburg or Batisbon, at the confluence of the 
Begen with the Danube, is of great historic fame as an old impetioA. (^.SX.-^ % NX.^^ 
the meeting-place of the imperial Diet from 1662 tiU Auqsbux^^ \Xsa 
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principal arsenal of the kingdom and the seat of commeroe of Sonthem Ger- 
many, is chi^y celebrated for the Confession of Faith which the Protestants 
presented here to Charles V. in 1530. Speyer or Spires: here the Reformers, in 
1520, presented to the Emperor the Ikmoos protest, in consequence of which 
thev were ever afterwards called Protestants. Wunburg^ a forcifled city on the 
Maine, with an ancient oniversitv. Niimberg or Nurenbergt the chief seat of 
manufactures in the kingdom, b famous as the place where tiie watch, muskeg 
clarion, gun-oarringo8, and many other articles were invented. Shtttgart, capital 
of the kingdom of WUrtemberg, contains the royal palace, adorned by Flemish 
paintings, and a royal library of 50,000 volumes, inclnding a unique collection 
of 12.000 Bibles, in sixty ^ight different languages. Ulm, an old imperial city 
on the Danube, where it begins to be navisable, contains one of the finest 
cathedrals in Europe. CarUruhe, capital of Grand-duchy of Baden, 4 miles E. 
of the Rhine, an elegantly-built city, with its 82 streets diveiving firom the 
ualace like the rays of a Qm. Mannheim^ at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Neckar, is eonsidei-ed the most regularly built town in Germany. Heidelberg, 
on the Neckar. is noted for its romantic scenery, ita flourishing university, and 
the remains of the ancient palace of the Electors-Palatine, beneath which is the 
famous "Tun of Heidelberg," capable of containing 5000 raUona Constance, on 
the 8. shore of the lake of that name, near the efldux of the Rhine, is celebrated 
as the seat of the Coimcil which condemned the tenets of Wickliflb. StrtuUHmrg, 
&c, see p. 74. 

Ethnography. — The people and language are the same as in North 
Germany (which see). 

Religion and Edtication,— Of the 11,329,160 inhabitants of the south- 
em states, 6,819,005 are Roman Catholics, while 4,326,183 are Pro- 
testants. Bavaria and Baden may be styled Catholic countries, the 
Catholics being to the Protestants as 2 to 1 in the former state, and 3 
to 1 in the latter. Protestants, however, greatly outnumber the Roman 
Catholics in Wiirtemberg and Hesse-Darmstadt, bein^ in the former as 
2 to 1, and in the latter as 3 to 1. There are eight universities in South 
Germany — ^viz., those at Munich, Wiirzburg, and Erlangen in Bavaria; 
Tubingen in Wiirtemberg ; Heidelberg and Freiburg in Baden ; Giessen 
in Hesse-Darmstadt ; and Strasburg in Alsace. 

Revenue and Exnenditwre. — The aggregate revenue and expenditure 
of these states, in 1883, amounted each to £19,000,000, more than one- 
half of which pertained to Bavaria, while the aggregate public debt 
amounted to £109,843,072. 
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BonndaxioB. — N., Poland, Silesia, and the kingdom of Saxony; 
W., Bavaria and Switzerland; S., Venetia, the Adriatic, and 
Turkey; E., Moldavia and West Russia. Lat. 42'— 51° JN.; Ion. 

36'— 26° 35' E. 

Vienna, the capital, in the centre of the empire, is on the same parallel as 
Brest, Munich, Czemowitz, lekaterinoslav, Ourga, the capital of Vancouver I., 
and St John's (Newfoundland); and on the same meridian as Stockholm, Posen, 
Cape Spartivento, Lake Tchad, and the mouth of the Orange River. 

Area and Population. — With the exception of Russia, Austria is 
the largest state in Europe, having an area of 240,351 square miles, 
or twice the area of the British Isles. By the last census, the pop- 
ulation was 37,869,954, or 2i millions more than that of the United 
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Kingdom. About one-fourth of the entire population are Germans, 
one-half Sclayonians, while the remaining fourth is made up of 
Magyars, Italians, and other races. 
Political DlvlBloxui. — The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is divided 
V into eighteen crown-lands or provinces, of which fourteen belong to 
the Austrian division of the Empire, and four to the Hungarian.* 

FouRTBEN Austrian Provinces. 

Bohemia.— Prague 162, Budweis 24 (Moldan). Pilsen 39 (Bradawka), 
Toplitz 17 (Elbe), Eger 16 (Eger), Reichenberg 28 (Lower Neisse). 

Silesia.— Troppau 21 (Oppau), Bielitz 13 (Biala). 

Moravia.— BRtJNN 83 (Schwartza), Iglau 22 (Iglawa), Olmutz 20 
(March), Prossnitz 18 (Rumza). 

Lower Austria.— Vienna 1,103 (Danube), Baden 10 (Schwachat). 

Upper Austria.— LiNZ 42 (Danube), Steyer 17 (Ens). 

Salzburg.— Salzburg 23 (Salza, affl. Inn). 

Styria.- Gratz 98 (Mur), Marburg 18 (Drave). 

Carinthia.— Klagenfurt 19 (Glan). 

Camiola.— Latbach 26 (Laybach), Idria 4 (Idria). 

BTustenland.- Gorz 21 (Isonzo), Trieste 145 (G. of Trieste). 

Tyrol and Vorarlbere.- Innsbruck 21 (Inn), Trent 20 (Adige). 

Galicia.— Lemberg 110 (Peltew), Cracow 66, Wieliczka 6 (Vistula), 
Kolomea 18 (Pruth), Tamopol 26 (Sered), Drohobicz 16 (Tiszmanicka). 

Buckowina.— CzERNOWiTz 46 (Pruth). 

Dalmatia.— Zara 8, Spalatro 21 (W. co.) 

Four Hungarian Provinces. 

Hungary Proper.- Buda-Pesth 861, Zombor 25 n., Komom 13, Pres- 
burg 48 (Danube), Temeswar 34 n. (Temes), Maria-Tberesiopol 61, Szeg- 
edin 74, Vasarhely-HoldmezS 51 n., Szentes 29, Kecskemet 45, Tokay 5 
(Theiss), Make 30, Arad 36 (Marcs), Szarvas 23, Bekes 23, Csaba 33 
(Koros), Grosswardein 31 (Sebes-KorSs), Debreczin 51 n. (Kassa), Kas- 
chau 22 (Hemad), Miskoltz 24 (Sajo), Stuhlweissenburg 26 (Sarvitz), 
Schemnitz 22 n. (Gran), Raab 21 (Kaab), Vasarbely-Somlo 25, Oeden- 
burg 23 (Raabnitz). 

Transylvania.- Klausenburg 30 (Szamos), Kronstadt 30 n. (Aluta), 
Hermannstadt 20 (Zibin). 

Croatia and Slavonia.— Agram 20 (Save), Fiume 21 (Adriatic). 

Military Frontier. — Peterwardein 4, Panscova 17 (Danube). 

Descriptive Notes. — There are, in the Austrian Empire, five cities 
of upwards of 100,000 inhabitants (Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Prague, 
Trieste, Lemberg); seven bet. 100,000 and 50,000 (Gratz, Briinn, 
Szegedin, Cracow, M. Theresiopol, Debreczin, H. Vasai-hely); fifty 
bet 50,000 and 20,000 ; and forty-four bet. 20,000 and 10,000. 

German and Polish Provinces.— Pragnte, an ancient city on the Moldan, and 
the second largest in the empire, is the chief seat of tUe Bohemian manufac- 
tures. PiUen is noted for its iron mines. Toplitz^ on the Elbe, and Karlsbad, 
on the Eger, are among the most fashionable watering-places in Germany. 
Eger : here, in 1634, Wallenstein and his friends were assassinated. Troppau, 
* For Bosnia and Herzegovina, see p. ISO. 
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the eapital of Aoitriaii BiletU, U noted fior its maniifiustiires of dotli and the- 
arms. Drinn^ the princina eeat of the woollen nu t nnl k c tnro of Anstm ; netr 
it AutierliUt the scene of^ Napoleon's triumph in 1806. Iglau, a mannfactnring 
town, with mines of silver and lead in the Vicinity. OhmitM, onoe the capitsl (S 
Mora>ia, is a strongly fortified city, with a university and variooa mannfMitmea. 
VUnna, capital of the empire, and one of the largest and moat el^ant cities in 
Europe, is situated on the ri^t bank of the Dutnbe ; it is the chief aeat of 
manufactures in the empire, and has very extensive oommeroe. Here sat, in 
1815, the celebrate<l Congress, which fixed the present limits of the different 
Euroitean states. Jiaden^ noted for its hot sulphurous springs, contains numer- 
otin Hplendid bathing establishments. Liiu, capital of Upper Austria, is a 
frirtifled city on the Danube. Salzburg, the birthplace of the celebrated Mozart, 
thi- f'liiiiient composer, is also fkmous for its salt mines. Grdtz, a large manu- 
fkct tiring city, with a university, is the centre of the trade between Vienna and 
Trieste. Ijityiiach, the nominal capital of lllyria, is a busy manulhcturing town. 
Idria, faniotiH for its quicksilver mines, inferior only to those of Almaden, in 
Spain. Trieste, a i>opuious city on the Adriatic, the principal seaport for Aus- 
trian exiM)rtH, and the centre of its foreign commerce. Innunudc, capital of the 
Tyrul, with a university, and manufkctures of sUk, woollen, and cotton goods. 
Trtntj noted for the famous Council held here, from 1545 to 1563, for settling 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion. Lemberg, capital of Galicia, on a sub- 
affluent of the Dniester, lias a university, fortifications, and a large annual fiur, 
held in January. Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, and more recently of a 
small republic which was annexed to Austria in 1846, is noted for its cathedral, 
which contains the tombs of many Polish kings ; for its university ; and for an 
earthen tumulus, 150 feet high, erected to the memory of Kosciusko, the 
William Tell of Poland, who died in 1817. Widiczka and Boehnia, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Cracow, have extensive salt mines, the former the most 
celebrated in tlie world. Czemovntz, capital of the new province Backowina, or 
"forest region," is noted for its manufacture of hardware. 

Hungarian Provinces.— £tufa or Ofen, and Petth, on the opposite side of 
the Danube, connected with the former by an el^ant suspension-bridge, form 
together the capital of Himgary. Komom, at the confluence of the I^ube 
and Waag, is one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Presburg is the 
seat of the Hungarian Diet, and the place where the Emperor of Austria is 
crowned king of Hungary. Sugedin, in the centre of the Hungarian plain, 
is a place of great trade. Vasarhely has several great annual fiairs. Keszhemet 
has a large trade in cattle, com, wine, and fhut. Tokay gives name to the 
most costly wine in Europe. Schemnitz and KremnitZf the former famous 
for its mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, sulphur, and arsenic ; and the 
latter for its gold and silver mines. Gromoardeiny a capital of a laige district, 
is strongly fortified, and has hot mineral springs in the vicinity. Dtbreczin, a 
large, manufacturing, commercial town, with a Calvinistic college, the most im- 
portant in the empire. MiskoUz, noted for its iron mines, from which the best 
steel in the empire is made. Klausenburg, capital of Transylvania, is an imi>or- 
tant manufacturing city on the Szaraos. Hermanstadt, the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief of the Transylvanian portion of the military fipontier. Temes- 
war, capital of the new Austrian province, Banat and Servia, and the seat of 
command of the military frontier of Hungary, is strongly fortified, and has great 
trade. Agram, capital of Croatia and Sclavonia, and the seat of command of 
the Croatian military ft-ontier, contains a fine cathedral and several monas- 
teries. Fiume, a royal free seaport town, and the outlet for the produce of 
Hungary. Zara, capital of Dalmatia, is a strongly fortified town on the Adri- 
atic Spalatro, noted for its Roman antiquities, is the most important seat 
of commerce in Dalmatia. Petervmrdein, capital of the Sclavonian military 
fi-ontier, derives its name fh)m Peter the Hermit, who here marshalled the first 
crusade. 

Capes and Islands. —Punta di Promontore, the southern ex- 
tremity of Istria; Veglia, Cherso, and Pago, in the Gulf of 
Quamero; Grossa, Brazza, Lesina, and Curzola, on the coast of 
Dalmatia. 
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Golfs and Straits.— The Adriatic, between Italy and Dalmatla ; 
Gulf of Trieste and Gulf of Quamero, S. of Illyria ; Morlacca Chan- 
nel, between Croatia and the island Veglia. 

Mountains. —The empire is traversed by three great mountain- 
ranges — viz., the Bohemian Mountains, forming the N.W. frontier 
(see under '* Western Germany ") ; the Alps in the S. W. ; and the 



The Alps, extending from the Swiss frontier to near Vienna, consist 
of the following chains— viz., the Rhaetian Alps, in Tyrol, between the 
Adige and Inn ; highest summit, Ortler Spitz, the culminating point of 
Austria, 12,850 feet; Camic Alps, between Venetia and Tyrol, 11,600 
feet (La Marmolata) ; Noric Alps, extending from the Tyrol to near 
Vienna, and separating the Danube from the Drave, 12,431 feet (Qrosa 
Glockner); Julian A lps, in Illyria, and Dinaric Alps, in Croatia and 
Dalmatia, separating the Save from the Adriatic, 10,866 feet (Mount 
Terglou). 

The Carpathian Mountains are usually divided into two great sec- 
tions — viz., the Western Carpathians, between Hungary and Galicia, 
and forming a crescent-shaped ring around the head-waters of the 
Theiss ; highest summit, Lomnitz Peak, in N. of Hungary, 8636 feet ; 
Eastern Carpathians, between Transylvania and the Danubian Princi- 
palities, and separating the basin of the Theiss from that of the lowe? 
Danube, 9528 feet (Mount Butschetje). Many of the summits of the 
Carpathians ascend far above the snow-line, which in this latitude has 
an elevation of about 6000 feet. 

Table of Rivers and Towns. — The following table comprises the 
rivei -system of Central Europe from the Pregel to the Rhine, to- 
gether with the basin of the Danube and the N.E. coast of the 
Adriatic. Capitals of kingdoms and provinces are distinguished 
by SMALL CAPITAL letters ; towns of more than 10,0(X) inhabitants, 
by Koman letters ; and smaller towns by Italics. 




Bagina inclined to tlie Baltic 




Pregel, KSnigbbbbg. 

Elbmg, Elbing. 

Vistula, Daazig, Thorn, Plock, Warsaw, Wieliczira, 



Cracow. 



Bug, Brzesc-Litovski. 



Radomka, I Radom. 

Wieprz, Loblin, n. 

Raba, Bochnia. 



Narew, Pultusk, Bialystock, n. 

Peltew, I Lemberg. 



Oder, Stettin, FrankfUrt, Glogau, Breslau. 

Wartha, Poben. 

Lower Neisse, I Gdrlitz, Reiohenberg. 

Eatzbach, I Liegnitz. 

Upper Neisse, I Neisse. 
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Bcuins inclined to the Baltic (continiiad). 



Oppa, I Troppau. 

Strait of Gellen, Strakund. 

Warnow, Rostock. 

8t«r, Wiimar. 

Trave, LttBSOK. 

Banna inclined to the North Sea, 

Elbe, OlUckbtadt, Altona, Hamburg, Maods- 

BURO, Dessac, WitteKberg, Dresden, KC- 
mggriitz. 

SUjr, Luneburg, n. (on the Ilmenau). 

Havel, Brandenburg, Potadam, Nbu-Stbelitz. 

Spree, I Bbrlin. 

Saale, I Bernburo, Halle, Naumbuig, Jena, BuDOir 

8TADT. 

Bode, I Quedlinburg, Halberstadt, n. 

B(tee, Eisleben. 

White Elster, ...Leipuc, Gera, Grbitx. 

Pleisse, Altenburg. . 

Unstnith, I MUhlhansen. 

Wipper, I SONDERflHAUSKN. 

Gera, Erfurt, Goth a, n. (on the Leina). 

Ilm, I Weimar. 

Mulde, I Dessau, Zwickau, 

Miinzbach, Fi^iberg. 

Chemnitz, Chemnitz. 

Eger, I Karlsbad, Eger. 

Moldau, Prague. 

Beraun, I Pilson. 

Weser and Werra, ....Bremen, Minden ; Sofamalkalden, n., Mein- 

INGEN. 

Hunte, I Oldenburg. 

Aller, Celle or Zelle. 

Leine, I Hanover, Gottingen. 

Ocker, I Brunswick. 

Zellerbaoh, Clausthal. 

Aue, BuCKEBURG. 

Werre, I Detmold. 

Diemel, I Arolsen, n. 

Fulda, I Cassel, Fulda. 

Ems, Emden. 

Hasse, Osnabriick. 

Ahe, I MiiNSTER. 

Hunse, Groningen. 

Hoorn Diep, Assen. 

Vecht, Zwolle, n. 

Rhine (Yssel), Devon ter, Zutpbfln; 

(Amstel), Amsterdam ; 
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Baains inclined to the North Sea (continued). 

Rivers, Towns, 

Rhine (Old Rhine), ...Leyden, Utbecht, Arnheim ; 

(Leek), Gouda; 

(Waal), Nymeffen; 

Crefeld, DUsseldorf, Coloonb, Bonn, Cob- 
lentz, Mentz, Mannheim, Speyer, Cabib* 
BUHE, Strasbourg, Baslb, Schaffhau- 
SEN, Constance, Vaduz or Liechtemstein, 
CoiRE or Chur. 

Wipper, Elberfeld, Barmen. 

Moselle, I Coblentz, Treves, Metz, Nanct, EpinaL 

Meurthe, Nanct, Lun^viile. 

Salzbach, Wiesbaden. 

Maine, Mentz, FRANKPiiRT, Homburo, n., Offen- 
bach, Wurzburg. 

Regnitz, I Bamberg, Eriangen, Fiirth. 

Pegfnitz, NUmberg. 

Rezat, Anspach. 

Itz, Coburg. 

Red Maine, Baireuth. 

Darm, Darmstadt. 

Neckar, Mannheim, Heidelberg, Heilbronn, Ludwigs- 

burg, Stuttgart, n., Esslingen, Reutlin- 
gen, n. 

Ill, I Strasbourg, Colmar, Muhlhausen. 

Elz, Freiburg, n. 

Ergolz, Liesthal. 

Aar, I Aarau, Soleure, Bebn. 

Limmat, Zurich. 

Linth, I Glarus. 

Reuss, Lucerne, Altorf. 

Lorze, ZuG. 

Aa, I Stanz. 

Muotta, Schwytz. 

Thiele, I Bienne, Neuchatbl. 

Sarine, I Freiburg. 

Thur, I Frauenpeld, n. 

Sittem, Appenzell. 

Steinach, I St Gall. 

Basins inclined to the Adriatic, 

Isonzo, Gorz. 

Roja, Udine. 

Idria, I Idria, 

Gulf of Trieste, Trieste. 

Gulf of Fiume, Fiume. 

Co. of Dalmatia, Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa. 

Narenta, Mobtar. 

Tribinschucza, Trebigno. - 



tO0 



Bnmm§ meUmgd to ike JBUA Sm, 

Dttmb^ ImmtmMA, Oihwi, Slkftns Bntdnik^ Sistota. 

Kiomoli, Widdm, Bklckadk, Ptaacmm, 
Semhii, PBSEWABiSDr, NaoHts, Zom- 
bor, n., Pasth, Buika, Komom, IVesbiung^ 
VmniA, lins, Piwin, Begonaborg, UIib. 

PrntlL, / ^.. Jtmj, n. (on the Biie^). 

Sereth, / Gnhex. 

Argjahf I Bughasebt, n. (on the DumboritBa). 

AluU, / KroDStadt^ n., H«niianfl*adt» n. 

Isker, Sophia. 

MoraTa, Semendria, n. 

Ihar, NoTi Basar, Pristiiia. 

Temea, I Tkmeswak. 

SaTe, Belgrade, Agram. 

Drina, Z^omik. 

Bosna, Bosna SeraI, n. 

Verbas, Banialaka. 

iMjhach, Latbach. 

Theuw,^ Theredanopel, n., Ssegedin, Vasarliely, 

Szentea, Keszkemei, Tokay. 

Maros, I Mako, Arad, Karlsburg. 

Koros, I Bekes, Czaba. 

Sebes KdriSs, ...Qroaswardein. 

Koselo, I Debreczin. 

Hernad, Kaschau. 

Sajo, Miskoltz. 

Taroza, / Eperies. 

Szamos, I klausenburo. 

Drave, Eszek, Warasdin. 

Mur, / Gratz. 

Glan, I KlagenfUrt. 

Sarvitz StUhlweisaenbure. 

Gran, I Schemnitz, n., Krenmitz, n., Neuaohl. 

Raab, Raab. 

Torna, Vasarhely-Somlo. 

Raabnitz, I Oedenburg, n. (on Lake Neasiedler). 

March, / Presburg, n., Olmiitz. 

Tbaya, Nikolaburg, n. 

Sohwartza, / ...BrUnn. 

Iglawa, Tglau. 

Enns, Stayer. 

Inn, Passau, InnsbrOck. 

Salzaoh, Saleburq. 

liar, Munich. 

Leon, Augsburg. 



iMiktu^—BalcUm or Flatten See and Neusiedler See, in Hangarr; 
Traun See and A tier See, in Upjier Austria, all in the basin of Uie 
Danube; Zirknitz, in CamioU^ drained by the Isonzo. 
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GUmate. — (German writers divide the empire into three climatio 
Eonefl — a northern, central, and southern. The first, which may be 
termed the zone of grain, hops, and henip, embracing Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, with the higher parts of Hungary and Galicia, 
greatly resembles in its temperature the British Isles and the north 
of France. The central zone, or that of maize, wheat, and the vine, 
ezten4s southward to the parallel of 46** ; while the third, or zone 
of olives, myrtles, and rice, embracing the remainder of the empire, 
is very mild and genial, snow falling on not more than five days in 
the year. Among the Italian Alps, however, occurs one of the 
rainiest localities in Europe, the rain in some places never halting 
for the space of two months. The mean annual temperature at 
Vienna is 51% summer 69^ winter 33^ and the average fall of rain 
28 inches. 

Products.— No country in Europe excels Austria in mineral 
wealth. The precious metals are most abundant in Hungary, 
Transylvania, and Bohemia ; quicksilver at Idria, in Camiola ; na- 
tive steel in Garinthia and Camiola; tin in Bohemia ; lead in Oarin- 
thia; antimony in Hungary ; coal, iron, copper, and salt in almost 
all the provinces. 

The vegetation of the country is very copious and varied, that of Hun- 
gary alone embracing nearly all the plants indigenous to Europe, with 
many others that have been imported. About a fourth part of the 
entire surface is covered with forests, the most magnificent of which are 
found in the Hungarian and Polish provinces. The trees attain in 
many places a gigantic size ; and the timber, which is of excellent qua- 
lity, and well adapted for house and ship buildiDg, is largely exported. 
The soil is, in general, highly fertile, and though the best methods of 
agriculture are little practised, the crops are rich and abundant. About 
one-third of the entire surface is under tillage. Hungary and Galicia 
are the principal corn-growing provinces. In the northern section of 
the empire the cereals usually cultivated are wheat, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley ; in the central, maize and wheat ; in the southern, maize and rice ; 
while rye forms everjrwhere the principal food of the people. Vineyards 
occupy about half a million acres of the surface; and hops, tobacco, 
saffron, flax, hemp, mulberry-trees, and a great variety of fruit-trees, are 
also cultivated. In Hungary and Galicia much attention is paid to the 
rearing of sheep, and great quantities of wool are annually exported. 
Bees, Spanish ^es, and the cochineal insect are reared in g^eat num- 
bers ; while leeches abound in the Neusiedler See, and are largelv ex- 
ported for medicinal purposes. The wild animals, including the bear, 
wolf, Wnx, wild-boar, and deer, are in general the same as in Prussia 
and Western Germany, the remainder being common to Italy and 
European Turkey. 

Etlmograpliy. — The people of Austria belong to four distinct 
nationalities — ^the Sclavonians, who form the majority in Bohemia^ 
Moravia, ^esia^ lUyna, Balmatia, and Hungjury, vnd. vSodk^ 
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■ole popuUtion in Oalicia, being by far the most nnmeroos. Uppet 
and Lower Austria, together with Salzburg, are peopled almost 
exclusively by Germans, who also predominate in Styria and the 
Tyrol. Roumans or Italians constitute the sole population of 
the southern part of Tyrol, and the maritime districts of Illyria 
and Dalmatia. The Magyars, a people of Finnish extractioii, who 
entered Europe in the ninth century, are the dominant race in 
Hungary and Transylvania; and Jews are numerous in manyol 
the large towns. 

Laitouaoks. — The languages belong, in like manner, to four distinet 
families— the Sclavonio, the Teutonic, the Greco-Latin, and tiie Finno- 
Tartarian. To the first belong the RussniaJt, spoken by the Solavonian 
population of Galicia and Hungary ; the Servtan, in Dalmatia, Sda^ 
vonia, and military Croatia ; the Bokemian, in Moravia and Bohemia ; 
and the Slowak, by the descendants of the original Sclavonic settlers in 
Hungary, who, in 894, were subdued by the Magyars. The Teatonio 
familv is represented by the Oerman, spoken by about 8,000,000 of the 
population, who chieflv reside in the nine German provinces. The 
Greco-Latin family is limited to the provinces bordering on the Ad- 
riatic, and is represented by the liaJLian in the S. of the Tyrol ; by the 
Wallackian in the S. of Trans^vania ; and by the Albanian in the 
southern parts of Dalmatia. The Magyar or Hungarian is closely 
allied to the Finnish of northern Europe, and is the only member of iti 
class that has penetrated into the centre of the Indo-European family of 
tongues. 

Religion and Education. — Catholicism is the dominant religion in 
Austria, there being at the last census 25,589,000 Roman Cauiolics; 
4,036,000 Greek Catholics ; 3,624,000 Protestants (chiefly Reformed) ; 
2,922,000 Jews, and 13,000 Unitarians and other sects. Protestantism 
prevails chiefly among the Magvars in Hungary. Education is in a 
backward state, especially in the Austrian provinces, but vigorous 
efforts have been made to bring about an improvement. In 1881, there 
were in the empire 18,826 primary schools, 2000 of which were in Hun- 
gary. Education is compulsory between the ages of six and fourteen. 
The cost of public instruction mainly falls on the communes. According 
to official statistics, 86 per cent of the children of school age were at- 
tending school, but in Hungary only 75 per cent were in attendance. 
There are eight universities in the Austrian sections of the empire — ^viz., 
at Vienna, Prague (two, one Bohemian and one German), Gratz, Inns- 
bruck, Cracow, Czemowitz, and Lemberg ; and three in the Hungarian 
section — viz., in Buda-Pesth, Klausenburg, and Agram. 

QoYemment and Finance. — The form of government is an heredi- 
tary and almost absolute monarchy, both the legislative and execu- 
tive power being administered by the Emperor, with ministers 
solely responsible to himself. Most of the provinces formerly pos- 
sessed local parliaments that served as barriers against arbitrary 
power ; but since the great revolutionary wave that swept over 
the Continent in 1848, these have been either aboUshed or greatly 
limited in power. Hence, except in the German provinces, dis- 
content and insubordination everywhere prevail, and it is only by 
military force that the integrity of the empire can be maintainecL 
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Lombardy, in 1859, by the aid of a French army, succeeded in 
throwing oflf the galling yoke of Austria ; while Venetia, the other 
Italian province, achieved her independence through the aid of 
Prussia, in 1866. 

In consequence of the heterogeneous character of the population and 
the continually repeated attempts at insurrection, an inmiense standing 
army becomes necessary. The permanent military force amounts to 
about 278,000, but the war establishment is more than double that 
number. About 100,000 of these troops are derived from the military 
frontier, and cost the State nothing save their rations and daily pay in 
time of war, — the peasants in this region holding their lands on the 
condition that they defend the frontier, and that in case of need they 
march wherever the Emperor may require their services. The navy 
consists of 40 war vessels, of which 11 are ironclads. There are also 
numerous fortifications, some of which are all but impregnable. The 
revenue amounts to about £76,479,524 annually, the expenditure to 
je81,467,132 ; and the public debt, which is increasing at an alarming 
rate, to £460,634,937. 

ManufEictares and Commerce. — Mining forms an important 
branch of industry in Hungary, Bohemia, and, the mountainous 
parts of Upper Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. Iron and coal not 
oeing wrought to a large extent, the manufactures of the empire 
are of secondary importance, except in the German provinces^ wner^ 
■ilk, woollen, and cotton fabrics are extensively produced. 

Leather and linen goods are manufactured in all the provinces, and 
give employment to about one-seventh of the population. Bohemia 
has long been celebrated for its glass; while Vienna and Prague are 
noted for jewellery and watches. Owing to its very limited extent 
of seaboard, the foreign commerce of the empire is comparatively 
trifling, and is confined to Trieste, and one or two smaller ports on the 
Adriatic, itself a mere gulf of an inland sea. The Danube, with its 
navigable tributaries, the Theiss, Save, and Drave, are the great com- 
mercial thoroughfares of the empire ; but the current of the main river 
is so rapid that only steamers and rafts carrying immense loads of timber 
and goods are employed on its waters. The river is also affected by other 
serious disadvantages, for, besides not being confined to Austrian terri- 
tory, it discharges its waters into the Black Sea, which is greatly more 
inland than the Mediterranean itself. There are few cancJs except in 
Hungary, but excellent carriage-roads have been constructed, at great 
expense, between all the leading cities of the empire. Railways have also 
made great progress, there being, in 1883, no fewer than 12,334 miles 
in active operation. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Boundaries.— N., Lake Constance and Baden; W., France; S., 
Italy; E., Austria. Lat. 45** 50'-47° 60' N. ; Ion. 6" 61'— 10' 
SO' E. 

Bern, the nominal capital, la nearly on the same ipaxaM. 
NutMlat the mouth of the Loire, Griitx, Jassy» 
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month of the VoIgi& ; and on the same meridian as the Nase, M itaiater, Strasbonrg, 
and Turin. The lorm is elliptical— greatest lengUi from B. to W., 816 miles ; ex* 
treme breadth, 140 miles. The irartace is more moontainons t^m that of any 
other country in Europe, two-thirds of the whole being occupied with stupendous 
mountains, while the remaining third consists of a lo^ table-land studded with 
beautiful lakes. 

Area and Population.— The area is somewhat less than the half 
of Scotland, being 15,992 sq. m. ; while, by the census of 1880, 
the population amounts to 2,846,102, or fiye-sizths of the latter 
country. 

Political DlTifiionB. — Switzerland consists of twenty-two small 
independent states, called cantons, united by a federal council, 
which holds its sittings at Bern. These may be divided into seven 
western, twelve north-eastern, and three southern cantons. 
Seven Western Cantons. 

Geneva.— Geneva 68 (Rhone). 

Vaud.— Lausanne 30 (L. of Geneva). 

Pribourg.— Fribourg 12 (Sarine, am. Aar). 

Veuch&teL— Neuchltel 16 (L. of Neuch&tel). 

Bern.— Bern 44 (Aar. affl>. Bhine). 

Soleure.— Soleure 8 (Aar). 

Basle.— Basle or Bale 61 (Rhme). 

Twelve North-eastern Cantons. 
Aargau.— Aarau 6 (Aar). 
Zurich. — Zurich 25 (Limmat, affl. Aar). 
Schaffhausen. — Schaffhausen 12 (Rhine). 
Thurgau.— Frauenfeld 6, n. (Thur, affl. Rhine). 
St GalL— St Gall 21 (Steinach, a# Rhine). 
Appenzell.— Appenzell 4 (Sittem, affl. Thur). 
Glarus. — Glarus 5 (Linth, affl. Limmat). 
Schwytz.— Schwytz 7 H^uotta, affl. Reuss). 
Zug.— Zug 5 (Lorze, affl. Reuss). 
Lucerne. — Lucerne 18 (Reuss, affl. Aar). 
Unterwalden. — Stanz 2, Samen 4 {affl^, Reuss). 
Uri.— Altorf 3 (L. of Lucerne). 

Three Southern Cantons. 
Grisons.— Coire or Chur 9 (Rhine^. 

Ticino.— Bellinzona 2 (Ticino, affl. Po), Lugano 6 (L. Lugano). 
Valais.— Sion or Sitten 5 (Rhone). 

Descriptive Notes.— The towns in Switzerland are remarkably few 
in number in proportion to the population, there being only seven of 
more than 20,000 inhabitants (Greneva, B^e, Bern, Lausanne, 
Zurich, Chaux-de-Fonds, St Gall). 

Geneva, finely situated on the Rhone, where it issues from the lake, is the 
largest city in the confederation. It is noted for its manufactures of watches 
and jewellery* but still more for the many illustrious names that adorn its an- 
nals, including those of Calvin, Beza, Knox, Crannier, Rousseau, and De Candolle. 
Laumnne, on the N. bank of L. Leman, is remarkable for the beauty of its 
scenery, and as being the place where Gibbon completed his celebrated work on 
the * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' Neuchdtel, on the W. side of the 
lake of same name, is a place of great trade in wine, com, cattle, lace, and 
watches. £em, the seat of the federal diet, and hence usually regarded as the 
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capital of Swiczeriand, Is the seat of a university, and contains namerons nuurn 
Ikctores. Bcule or Bdte, the second city in Switzerland in point of population, ia 
situated on the Rliine, near its great bend. It dates from the fourth century, 
and in 1431-37 was the seat of a great ecclesiastical council. Ziirich, the Athens 
of Switzerland, on the Limmat, near its efl9ux from L. Zurich, contains a univer- 
sity, and has extensive manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics. fib/iti^Aatuen 
derives its importance from its proximity to the picturesque falls of the Rhine, 
t^e miles farther down the river. S( Gall^ an important seat of learning in the 
middle ages, has extensive manufactures of cotton, yam, and muslins. Glanu 
exports cheese in great quantities, and has manufactures of cloth and cotton. 
Lucerne, on an arm of the beautiftil lake of same name, near the eflBux of the 
Reuss, is the capital of Catholic Switzerland, and the ordinary residence of the 
Papal nimcio. AUorf: here, according to tradition, the celebrated William Tell, 
the Wallace of Switzerland, shot the apple off his son's head, by order of Gessler, 
the Austrian tyrant, in 1307. Coire^ in the valley of the Upper Rhine, has an 
active transit txade, and some manufactures. 

Mountains. — Switzerland is by far the most mountainous country 
in Europe, and the one which contains the grandest scenery. There 
are three principal ranges : — 

The Pennine Alps f in the S.W., between Switzerland and Piedmont, 
and between the oasins of the Rhine and Po, contain Mont Blanc in 
Savoy, the loftiest summit of the Alps, and now (since 1860) tne cul- 
minating point of France, 15,781 feet high ; Great St Bernard, 11,080 
feet; Mont Cervin, 14,705 feet; and Monto Rosa, the culminating point 
of Switzerland, 16,217 feet; height of snow-line, 8900 feet. 

The Leponiine or Helvetian Alps, between Switzerland and Lombardy, 
form the watershed between the basins of the Rhine, Rhone, and Po ; 
highest summits, the Simplon, .11,510 feet, and Mount St Gothard, 
10,900 feet. 

The Bernese A Ips, between the cantons Bern ai^i Valais, and between the 
Aar and Upper Khone : highest summits, Jungfirau, 13,718 feet; Scbreck- 
horn, 13,386 feet; Finster-aar-hom, 14,100 feet; the Grimsel, 9700 feet. 

Monntaln-Passea. — The following are some of the most remark- 
able mountain-passes through the Swiss Alps : — 

Pass of Great St Bernard, 8150 feet above the sea, on the road leading Horn 
Aosta in Piedmont, to Martigny in canton Valais. The Cervin Pau, 10,938 feet 
high— the loftiest in Europe— leading from Chatillon in Piedmont, to Visp in the 
Valais. The Simplon Pass, 6592 feet high, between Domodossola and the Valais : 
this great work was executed by Napoleon I., at prodigious expense, being 38 
miles long, 30 feet wide, and embracing 611 bridges, and several extensive tunnels. 
Pass of St Gothard, 6976 feet high, between Bellinzona and Altorf, and the only 
pass which is carried over the crests of the mountains. Bernhardin Pass, 7015 
feet high, between Chur and BelUnzona, and one of the principal routes of com- 
merce between Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. The Splv^ea Pass, 6946 feet 
high, leads from Chiavenna in Lombardy, to Chur ; it was troversed by a French 
army in 1800, and is now greatly improved by the Austrian Oovemnient The 
Gmmi Pass, through the Bernese Alps, 7595 feet high, between the cantons Bern 
and Valais. Qrimael Pass, 7126 feet nigh, through the same chain, between Valais 
and Uri. 

CHaeierB, Avalanoliea, and WaterflEais.— The OUtciers of the Swiss 
and Italian Alps are among the grandest and most remarkable 
phenomena in nature. They consist of huge masses of ice, or of 
snow that has been partially melted by the heat of summer, but 
which has afterwards been congealed, and which, quitting the 
higher level, descend far below the usual snow-limit, into the region 
of cultivation. This descent is owing to the inclinatioTi c>i x^r^ 
the annual accumulation of snow during winter m ^•»>D&4g[k<bT\^^^^ 
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the semi-tluid character of its surface, and other causes. Tbe 
glaciers of the Ali>8, which are estimated at about 1100, and coTerac 
area of 1440 square miles, form the sources of several of the laraest 
rivers in Europe, as the Rhine, Rhone, and Po, together with m&j 
principal affluents. 

Avalanchii are the most dangerous and terrible phenomena to which 
the Alpine valleys are exposed. They orififinate in the higher regions of 
Uie mountains, when the accumulation of snow becomes so great that 
the inclined plane on which tbe mass rests cannot any longer support it. 
It then rolls down the declivity bv its own weight, acquiring at every 
leap both greater dimensions and increased sp^ed, till, arriving at the 
lower valleys, it overwhelms and destroys everything that opposes its 
course, as forests, houses, and even entire villages. 

The principal Waterfalls are the following : — Fall of Lat^fen, on the 
Rhine, three miles below Schaffhausen, forming one of the most impos* 
ing phonomona of the kind in Europe ; Fall* ofHandek and ChUuha^ik, 
on the Aar, the one near tbe Grimsel glacier, the other near Lake 
BrioDz ; Fall qf Staub-bach, on the White Lutchine, an affluent of the 
Aar, iu Bom (this is one of the highest falls in Europe, the river project- 
ing itsolf over a precipice of more than 800 feet in elevation) ; FaU oj 
Tosa, on the Toccia, above Domodosspla, noted for its great volume of 
water ; Fall of Salenehe, on the Pissevach, an affluent of the Rhine, in 
Valais, 10 miles S.W. of Martigny. 

Places of Historical Interest — There are many such in Switzer- 
land, but the following are especially famous : — 

Morgarien, on the boundary between Schwytz and Zug, where, in 
1315, a fow hundred Swiss defeated an Austrian army 20,000 strong; 
TelCs PlatUf on Lake Lucem, where William Tell escaped from the 
tyrant Gessler ; Burglen^ in Uri, where Tell was bom, and Altorft where 
he is said to have shot the apple ; SemjxichAn Lucera, rendered memo- 
rable by the heroic death of Arnold von Winkelried, a Swiss peasant, 
who fell in 1386, when bravely fighting against the Austrians ; ManU, 
in Fribourg, where the Swiss, in 1476, total^ defeated the invading 
army of Charles the Bold ; Wildhatuen, in St Uall, where Zuinglius was 
bom ; and Capnel, in Zurich, where he was killed in a skirmish against 
the Roman CatnoUcs, in 1531. 

Rivers and Towns.— See under ** Austria," p. 105. 

Lakes. — Of the numerous lakes in Switzerland, no fewer than ten 
of the principal are in the basin of the Rhine : — 

Lale Constance or Boden See, in the N.R, drained by the Rhine; 
Thun and BrienZf by the Aar ; Zurich and Wallenstadl, by the Linomat; 
Zua and Lucem, by the Reuss ; Bienne, Neuchdiel and Moral, by tiie 
Thiela Of the remaining three lai^ge lakes, Leman or Lake of Geneva 
is drained by the Rhone ; and Maggiore and Lugano, by the Ticino, an 
affluent of the Po. 

Olimate. — Owing to the great elevation of the country, and the 
lofty mountain-ranges that traverse it, the climate is far more 
rigorous and variable than in central France under the same lati- 
tnd& 

Tlie greatest extremes of temperature and the most violent contrasts 
of weather are presented in rapid succession. Th4» mean annual tem- 
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perature at Geneva, 1230 feet above the sea, is 53", summer 70^ winter 
84% and the yearly fall of rain 29 inches ; while at the Hospice of Great 
St Bernard, the highest permanent habitation in Europe, being at an 
elevation of 8150 feet, the thermometer ranges only from 18** to 43**, and 
the fall of rain amounts to 65 inches. At elevations of more than 2000 
feet, the climate is pure and healthy; but in the deep and narrow valleys 
the people are often afflicted by cretinism, a species of idiotcy, and by a 
dreadful disease named goUre, or Derbyshire-neck. 

Products. — The metals are less abundant than might be expected 
in so mountainous a country, and few mines are wrought. Iron is 
worked with advantage in liie Jura mountains, coal on the southern 
shore of Lake Thun ; rock-salt in Vaud ; and sulphur, asphalt, 
marble, &c., in numerous localities. 

The indigenous vegetation is peculiarly rich and varied, the charac- 
teristic floras of all countries in Europe being found here arranged in 
successive zones on the mountain-sides, from the vine, orange, olive, and 
pomegranate of the deep valleys, to the Alpine herbs, mosses, and lichens 
that extend to the line of perennial snow. The quantity of com raised 
is quite insufficient for home consumption, but potatoes and dairy pro- 
duce largely supply the deficiency. The pastures are rich, and vast 
numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and goats are reared. Wild animals 
are very numerous, and, like the plants, inhabit successive zones on the 
mountain-sides ; the first 5000 feet of elevation being the habitat of the 
hamster, beaver, rabbit, lizard, weasel, fox, and wolf ; the second 5000 
feet, of the viper, ringed snake, badger, bat, mole, hare, wild cat, golden 
eagle, stag, lynx, frog, steinbok, chamois, bear, and ermine ; while the 
common mouse and l^e falcon are met with at elevations of 11,000 feet. 

Ethnograpliy. — The people of Switzerland belong to two distinct 
races — the Teutonic and the Greco-Latin. 

The former, who are Germans, and speak the German language, inha- 
bit the north-eastern cantons, and embrace considerably more than a 
htdf of the entire population ; while the latter, who occupy the western 
and southern cantons, are subdivided into French, numbering about 
half a million in the extreme west of the country ; Italians, near the 
southern frontier ; and those speaking the Romanche, in the valley of the 
Inn, in Grisons. The inhabitants of the table-land and the Jura, form- 
ing three-fifths of the population, are Protestants, the remainder being 
Roman Catholics. The people are, generally speaking, well educatec^ 
especially in the Protestant cantons, a full seventh of the population 
being regularly at school ; while the universities are three in number 
— viz., those of Basle, Bern, and Zurich. 

QoYernment and Finance. — The twenty-two cantons, each of 
which is an independent state (some of them, indeed, forming 
more states than one), constitute a federal republic, united in a 
perpe^tual league. 

The Federal or Legislative Assembly, consisting of a National Council 
and a Senate, formerly held its meetings by rotation at Bern, Zuricli, and 
Lucern; but, since 1848, at Bern exclusively. The standing federal 
army amounts to about 114,000 men, exclusive of a reserve force of fully 
half that number. The annual income and expenditure of the Confede- 
ration amount respectively to about £1,800,000 8teT\me,^N\v■C^^^^cva^\^^R. 
debt amounts to £1,340,600. 
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ManTtfi&ctnres and Cknnmeroe. — Though coal and iron are scarce, 
•ilk and cotton fabrics are produced in considerable quantity in the 
N.E. of the country ; but the Swiss are especially celebrated for 
their extensive manufacture of watches, jewelleir, and musical 
boxes, the chief emporiums of which are Geneva ana Basle. 

The commerce of Switzerland is rather extensive, considering the in- 
land character of the country and tho stupendous mountain-barriers that 
■urround it Most of the lakes, however, are navigable ; numerous 
mountain-passes have been made available for beasts of burden and even 
for wheeled carriages ; while railway communication has made great pro- 
gress during the la^t few years, there being in 1882 a total of 1710 miles 
ui wi)rkinir order. The exports consist principally of cattle, sheep, dairy 
produce, timber, watches, jewellery, musical boxes, ribbons, and silk 
■tuffs ; and the imports, of corn, cotton, fine cloth, iron and copper uten- 
sils, hooks, fumitiu*e, salt, and articles of colonial produce. 



ITALY. 

Boundaries. — N., the Tyrol and Switzerland; W., France and 

the Mediterranean; S., tne Mediterranean and Ionian Sea; 
Strait of Otranto and the Adriatic. Lat. 36" 40'— 46° 40' N. ; Ion. 
6** 28'- 18** 30' E. 

Rome, the ancient capital of the Roman Empire, and probably destined to b« 
ere long tlie capital of the Kingdom of Italy, situated near the centre of the 
peninHuIa, is on the same parallel as Oporto. Adrianople, Sinope, Teflis, Khiva, 
Peking, Great Salt Lake City, and New York; and on the same meridian as Co- 
penhagen, Leipsic, Venice, Tripoli, and St Paul de Loanda. In form, the i>enin- 
Bula renenibles a high-heeled boot, with the toe directed towards Sicily ; extieme 
length, frum Mont Blanc to C. Leuca, 720 miles; average breadth, about 100 
miles ; shores slightly indented and generally bold, but low and insalubrious on 
the weHtem side of Tuscany and the Pontifical States ; coast-line about 2000 miles. 

Area and Population. — Including Lombardy and Venetia, recently 
acquired from Austria, but omitting Savoy and Nice, now ceded to 
France, the area is 114,296 sq. m., or considerably less than the 
area of the British Isles ; while the population now amounts to 
28,459,451, or nine-elevenths of that of the United Kingdom. 

Political Diyisions. — As the result of recent revolutions in Italy, 
out of tho six independent states formerly existing in the peninsula 
— viz., Sardinia, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Naples, and Pontifical 
States — there is now only one state — viz., the "Kingdom of Italy," 
whose sovereign is King Humbert, and which has Rome, and not 
Florence, for its capital. Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and part of 
the Papal States, were annexed to Sardinia in 1859 ; Lombardy and 
Venetia in 1866 ; and the entire remainder of the Papal States in 
1870. Italy is now divided into sixteen provinces. 

Piedmont and Lig^uria.— Turin, 226, Casale* 17, Navara 15, Ales- 

* In pronouncing Italian names, observe the following rules : — 
Vowels. — a is equal to o in jar ; e has two sounds, one long = a in /crfe, another 
8hort=e in met; i=ee in meet, as Messina, Pisa; o long=o in stone, shurt=:o in not; 
nasi* in rule ; ai=ai in oisie, or i in mine; ae make two syllables, as in Gaeta (Gd'- 
•-ta) ; an =010 in now ; ie also make two sylhibles, as in Pi-ed'-mont, Tri-es'-te. 
Consonants.— € is hard, like k, before a, o, u ; but before e, y=c^ in ehureh, 
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sandria 31, Asti 17 (Tanaro), Vercelli 20 (Sesia), Genoa 138, Spezia 20 
(G. of Genoa). 

Island Sardinia. — Cagliari 36 (S. coast), Sassari 32 (Turritano). 

Lombardy.— Milan 214 (Olona), Cremona 31 (Po), Mantua 28 (Mincio), 
Brescia 43 (Mella), Lodi 19, Como 26 (Adda), Bergamo 24 (Brembo), 
Pavia 30 (Ticino). 

Venetia.— Venice 129 (Brenta), Adria 10 (Po), Verona 61 (Adiw), 
CMoggia 20, Padua 47, Vicenza 24 (Bacchiglione), Treviso 18 (Sile), 
Udine 23 (Roja). 

Emilia. — Parma 44 (Parma), Ferrara 29, Piacenza 35 (Po), Modena 
31 (Secchia), Reggio 19 (Crostolo), Bologna 104 (Reno), Ravenna 12, 
Forli 16 (Montone), Rimini 11 (Ansa). 

Umbria and the Marches.— Pesaro 11 (Foglia), Ancona 29 (Adriatic), 
Macerata 10 (Potenza), Fermo 16 (Fermo), Ascoli 11 (Tronto), Perugia 17 
(Tiber), Rieti 12 (Velinoj). 

Tuscany. — Florence 122, Pisa 27 (Amo), Arezzo 12 (Chiana), Lucca 21 
(Serchio), Massa-Carrara 21 (Frigido), Leghorn 78 (W. coast), Siena 22 
(Arbia). 

Latium.— Rome 272 (TiberV Civita Vecchia 12 (W. coast), Velletri 16 
(Astura), Frosinone 10 (Cossa). 

Campania. — Naples 463, Castellamare 22 (Bay of Naples), Gaeta 18 
(G. of Gaeta), Capua 12 (Voltumo), Benevento 17 (Galore). Avellino 16 
(Sabbato), Salerno 22 (G. of Salerno). 

Calabria and Basilicata. — Reggio 19 (Str. Messina), Ca^anzaro 21 (E. 
CO. ), Potenza 17 (Basente). 

Apulia.— Taranto 23 (Gulf of Taranto), Lecce 22, Brindisi 13, Bari 58, 
Bitonto 23, Molfetta 30, Corato 26, Andria 37, Barletta 32 (E. coast), 
Foggia 37 (Salsola), San Severo 20 (Radicosa). 

Abmzzio and Molise. — Campobasso 13 (Adriatic), Aquila 14 n. 
(Pescara). 

Island of Sicily.— Palermo 206, Alcamo 38 n. (N. coast), Trapani 32, 
Marsala 20 (W. coast), Gii^genti 20 n. (S. coast), Syracuse 20, Catania 97, 
Messina 77 (E. coast), Caltanisetta 25 n. (Salso), Caltagirone 28 n. 
(Terranova), Ragusa 24 (Ragusa), Modica 38 (Sicli), Lipari 12 (I. Lipari). 

SepnbUc of San Mahno.— San Marino 8 (Ansa, above Rimini). 

DescriptiYe Notes. — Italy contains nine cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants (Naples, Rome, Turin, Milan, Palermo, Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, and Bologna) ; five cities bet. 100,000 and 50,000 
(Catania, Leghorn, Messino, Verona, and Bari) ; fifty-seven cities 
bet. 50,000 and 20,000 ; and one hundred bet. 20,000 and 10,000. 

Turin, capital of Piedmont, ranks as the first city in Italy for the number and 
importance of its literary institutions, amongst which the university occupies 
the first place. Alessandria, a large fortified town, with extensive trade and 
two annual fairs. Genoa^ a celebrated and ancient city, originally the chief 
town of the Ligurians. Prom the 11th to the 18th century it was the capital of 
a commercial republic, which planted numerous colonies in the Levant and on 
the shores of the Black Sea. It is a flourishing seaport, the seat of a university, 



as Piacenza; ch=chin. monarch, as Ghienti ; g is hard before a, o, u, like g in 

gone; but before e, 1, y, it is son; = gr in gentle; gg = dg in judge; gh is always 
lard = gh in gh4)8t; gl = U in miUion; gn = nm onion, Spaniard; h is always 
silent in Italian ; j beginning a syllable = y in yonder, but when ending a word= 
u in German, or ue in French ; r has a very strong, rolling sound ; «c befot^ % 
and i 8h ia shaU, MScio; - in English : SHS=st8 in sits.** 
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and of extensive trade. MUan^ formerly capital of the Lombardo-VenetiaiL 
kingdom, an ancient, populous, and magnificent city on the left hank of the 
Olona. Cremotia, long famous for its violins. MajUtui, hirthplace of Viigil, a 
strongly fortified city on the Mincio. Brescia^ an important commercial city, 
noted for its fine wines. Lodi, celebrated for the decisive victory obtained by 
Napoleon I. over the Austrians in 1796. Como, at the S.W. extremity of the 
beautiful lake of same name, is the birthplace of the Younger Pliny. Bergamo 
has a great annual fair. Pavia has a imiversity, found^ by Charlemagne. 
Venice, a famous city of Italy, built on piles in the centre of a large lagoon, was 
for many centuries the capital of a celebrated republic which att^ed its acme 
of prosperity in the 15th century, when it was reckoned the first maritime and 
commercial power in the world. It is the birthplace of Canova, one of the 
greatest of modem sculptors, and Titian, the prince of portrait painters. 
Adria, an ancient seaport town, which gave its name to the Adriatic, now four- 
teen miles inland. Verona^ a large strongly-fortified city, containing numerous 
Roman remains, esi)ecially an amphitheatre, the most i)erfect of its kind now 
existing. Padtui, a celebrated and strongly fortified city, with a university once 
attended by Tasso and Columbus. It is the birtiiplace of Livy the historian, 
and Belzoni the traveller. Vicenza is extensively engaged in the silk trade. 
Treviso and Udinehaye numerous manufactures of silk, cotton, linen, and pai>er. 
Parnia, formerly cap. of duchy of same name. Ferrara is the seat of a famous 
university ; contains a public library of 80,000 volumes, besides numerotis M8S. 
Parma, formerly capital of the Duchy of same name, has some silk manufac- 
tures, and a fine picture-gallery. Piacema, a handsome city on the Po, richly 
adorned with works of art, and the scene of Hannibal's second victory over the 
Romans. Modena, formerly capital of the Duchy of same name, contains a 
university, botanic garden, and rich cabinets of natural history. BolognOf the 
seat of a famous university, the most ancient in Italy, and formerly the second 
city in the Papal States, was the birthplace of Galvani, Guido, and the three 
Caracci. Bavenna, the capital of Italy under the Gothic kings, is rich in 
antiquities of the early middle ages. Rimin% the seat of an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil in A.D. 359, has important sulphur-mines in its vicinity. Aricona, an impor- 
tant seaport on the Adriatic. Perugia, an ancient city, at which have been 
found numerous Etruscan antiquities. Florence, formerly capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, is a fine walled city on the Amo, surrounded by delightful 
scenery, and containing the richest collections of sculptures, paintings, and 
antiquities in the world ; it is the birthplace of Dante, and many other illus- 
trious persons. Pisa, noted for its ancient university, for its curious leaning 
tower, 178 feet in height, and for being the birthplace of Galileo. Lucca, noted 
for its mineral baths, has a cathedral containing many valuable paintings, and 
an ancient amphitheatre of great size. Leghorn, noted for its manufacture of 
Tuscan straw-plait, is the greatest commercial emporium in Italy. Siena, once 
the capital of a powerful republic, contains several magnificent public edifices, 
adorned with paintings of the Sienese school. Borne, on the left bank of the 
Tiber, 16 miles from its mouth, is, next to Jerusalem, the most celebrated city 
in the world. It was founded b.c. 753; at the beginning of our era It had 
wards of 1,000,000 inhabitants, and was the mistress of the then known 
world ; in a.d. 410 it was conquered by the Goths under Alaric ; it was given to 
the popes by Pepin and Charlemagne in the eighth century, since which time it 
has been the capital of the Pontifical States. Rome is unrivalled for its artistic 
and architectural riches, but has a sad and desolate appearance. The streets 
are narrow, dirty, and unpaved, the finest palaces and the most wretched hovels 
being in closest juxtaposition. The Cathedral of St Peter's is the largest and 
most sumptuous structure of the kind in the world, and the Vatican Palace ad- 
joining is the permanent residence of the popes. The university, which dates 
from 1244, is well attended, but is less celebrated than the college of the Pro- 
paganda, in which natives of all i)arts of Europe are trained as missionaries for 
propagating the " Catholic " faith throughout the world. Civita Vecchia, the 
principal seaport of the Pontifical States. Velletri, the birthplace of the 
Emperor Augustus, b.c. 63. Naples, formerly capital of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, beautifully situated on the bay of same name, is by far the most pop- 
ulous city in Italy. It is very ancient, having been founded about four cen- 
turies before the Christian era. It is the principal seaport of southern Italy, 
and the centre of its learned institutions. In its vicinity are the celebrated 
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ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneom, which were buried during an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius ^^.d. 79), and accidentally discovered in 1720, since which time 



antiquity. CastelUmare : here the elder Puny perished in the catastrophe 
which buried Pompeii, a.d. 79. Gneta, a fortified seaport town, which formed 
the asylum of Pius IX., when, in 1849, he fled from Rome to join the fugitive 
King of Naples. Ckipm is strongly fortified, and is the only fortress that covers 
the approach to Naples. Benevento was the seat of several councils in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. AveUino : near it the Val di Gargano, famous 
for the victory of the Samnites over the Romans, in the year of Rome 483. Sal- 
erno, noted for its ancient school of medicine, contains a university. ReggiOf 
opposite Messina, is the most southern city and seaport of continental Italy, 
and very ancient. It was touched at by St Paul on his voyage to Rome. Tar- 
antOj an ancient city of great historic celebrity, but now a place of little im- 
portance. Barletta, a fortified seaport town, carrying on a brisk coasting trade. 
Foggia is considered the second city in Naples for wealth and importance. 
Aquila, birthplace of Sallust, is one of the most commercial cities in the kingdom 
of Naples. Palermo^ capital of Sicily, and the fourth city in Italy as regards 
population, is of very ancient origin, having been founded by the Phoenicians. 
It IS a spacious and well-built city, with extensive commerce. It was the scene 
of the massacre called the Sicilian "Vespers" (in 1282), which, commencing in 
the freak of a Frenchman who had insulted a Sicilian lady going to church, 
ended in the extermination of every Frenchman in the island. Trapanij a busy 
commercial town engaged in the coral fishery. Marsala^ noted for its wines, 
which it largely exports to England. Girgentif a very ancient and celebrated 
city, is the cldef port in Sicily for the exportation of sulphur. Syracuse^ fotmded 
by Corinthian colonists, b.c. 734, was for ages a place of ^eat historic impor- 
tance : it was the birthplace of Archimedes, and the residence of Plato and 
Cicero, but has now dwindled into insignificance. Catania, at the foot of Mount 
Etna, and the third most important city in Sicily, has been repeatedly ruined by 
earthquakes : the houses are built and the streets paved with lava : it has manu- 
factures of silk, and wares made of lava and amber, and exports com, macaroni, 
olives, figs, raw silk, wine, and snow from Mount Etna. Messina, the most pop- 
ulous city in Sicily, except the capital, which it equals in commercial impor- 
tance. The harbour is regarded as one of the finest in Europe, and is well forti- 
fied. The Strait of Messina, with a rock named Scylla on the one side, and an 
eddy called Charybdis on the other, was much dreaded by ancient mariners, 
Lipari, in an island of same name, exports pumice-stone to all parts of the 
world, as also sulphur, nitre, and soda. 

Capes. — Piombino and Argentaro, in Tuscany ; Circello, "W. of 
Pontifical States ; Palinuro and Vaticano, "W. of Naples ; Sparti- 
vento, Colonna, and Leuca, S. of Naples ; Otranto and Gargano, 
E. of Naples; Passaro, S.E. of Sicily; Teulada and Carbonaia, S. 
of island Sardinia. 

IcQands. — ^The Italian islands range themselves naturally in four 
groups — viz., the Sardo-Corsican, Sicilian, Maltese, and Ponza 
groups — the principal members of which are the following : — 

Corsica, which belongs to France ; Sardinia, S. of Corsica, the second 
largest island in the Mediterranean (area, 9167 square miles) ; Caprera, 
a small island N.E. of Sardinia, the residence of Garibaldi ; Elba, W. of 
Tuscany, the residence of Napoleon in 1814 ; SicUy, S. W. of Naples, the 
largest island in the Mediterranean (area, 10,656 square miles) ; Lipari 
Isles, N. of Sicily, containing several active volcanoes ; Malta and Gozo, 
S. of Sicily, forming an important naval station, belonging to Britain ; 
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and the Sardo-Conican Ulands; Ionian Sea, between Itafy and 
Greece ; Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey. 611I& of Genoa, 
Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policastro, and St Ehifemia, all on the west 
coast ; Sqnillace and Taranto on the south coast ; Madfredonia and 
Venice on the east coast. Strait of Messina^ between Naples and 
Sicily; Bonifacio^ between the isUads Corsica and Sardinia: 
Otranto, between Naples and Turkey. 

Mountain System. — Besides the Alps, separating Italy from 
France, Switzerland, and the Tyrol (for which see under ''Enro^'^, 
there are two great mountain -ran^ in Italy — ^viz., ihe Apennines, 
traversing the mainland in the direction of its ^^reatest lengtib, and 
the Sardo-Corsican range in Corsica and Sardinia. 

Tho A penninet branch off from the Maritime Alps near Genoa, extend 
in a S.E. direction through the entire length of the peninsula, and fonn 
the watershed between the Tyrrnenian Bgbl and the Adriatic. They are 
of greatly less elevation than the Alps, and nowhere attain the height 
of the snow-line, except in Sicily, though some of the continental sum- 
mits are covered with snow for nine months in the year. Monte Conutp 
in the N. of Naples, the highest summit of the continental Apennines, 
9521 feet ; Monie Velino, in N.W. of Naples, 8180 feet; M. Vesuviui, 
near Naples, 3948 feet ; M. jBtTut in Sicily, the highest summit of the 
entire range, 10,874 feet ; line of perennial snow, in Sicily, 9500 feet. 

The Sardo-Cortican range extends from Cape Corso, in the N. of 
Corsica, to Cape Spartivento in the S. of Sardinia, and forms the water- 
shed between the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Mediterrsnean proper : high- 
est summits, Monte Rotondo, in Corsica, 9068 feet, and MotUe (tenarffoUu, 
in Sardinia, 7000 feet. 

Table of RlTere and Towns. — Owing to the peninsular form of the 
country, and the position of its mountain-chains, th^^ is only one 
extensive river-basin in all Italy — viz., that of the Po — which has 
an area of about 30,000 square miles (including the rivers which 
enter its delta), or nearly one-third of the entire peninsula. 



Basins inclined to the Tyrrhenian Sea. 



Rivers. Towns. 

Gulf of Genoa, Genoa. 

Serchio, Lucca, Capannori, n. 

Amo, Pisa, Florence, Arezao, n. 

Co. of Tuscany, Leghorn. 

Ombrone, Siena, n. (on the Arbia). 

Marta, Viterbo, u. (on the Aroone). 

Co. Papal States, Civita Vecchia. 

Tiber, Rome, Perugia. 

Nera, I Rieti, n. (on the Yelino), 

Astura, Velletri. 

G. ofGaeta, Gaeta. 

Voltumo, ....Capua, n. 

Calore, I Benevento. 

Sabbato,< Avellino. 

Lagni, Caserta, n. 
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Bam$u ineUned to the Tyrrhenian ^00— (continned). 
Rivert. Townt, 

O. of Naples, Naples, Castellamare. 

G. of Salerno, Salerno. 

Str. of Messina, Reggio. 

Basins inclined to the Ionian Sea, 

G. of Squillace, Catanzaro. 

G. of Taranto, Taranto. 

Basente, Potenza. 

Basins incUned to the Adriaiie, 

8.K Co. of Naples, ...Lecee, n., Bari, Molfetta, Barletta. 

Cesone, Foggia. 

Bifemo, Campo-BoMO. 

Pescara, Chieti, Aquila. 

Trontino, Teramo. 

Tronto, AscolL 

Fermo, Fermo. 

Potensa, Maoerata. 

Co. of Romagna, Ancona. 

Metauro, Urbino, n. 

Ansa, Rimini, San Marino. 

Montone, Ravenna, ForlL 

Lamone, Faenza. 

Reno Bologna. 

Po, Adria, Ferrara, Ouattalla, Cremona, Piacenza 

Casale, Turin. 

Secohia, Gonzaga, Modena. 

Mincio, I Mantua. 

O^lio, I Poiitevioo. 

MeUa^ I Brescia. 

Crostolo, Reggio. 

Parma, Parma. 

Adda, I Lodi, Como. 

Brembo, I Bergamo, n. 

Olona, I Mn^. 

Ticino, I Pavia, Bbllinzona. 

Terdoppio, I No vara. 

Tanaro, Alessandria, AstL 

Stura, / Coni. 

Sesia, t Vercelli. 

Adige, Verona, Trent. 

Bacohiglione, Chioggia, Padua, Vioenza. 

Brenta, Veniob, Bassano. 

Sile, Trevisa 

Isonzo, Qdrz. 

Roja, Udine. 

Idria,^ Idria. 
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LakM.— Italy is ttudded with nuuiy beratifiil lakes, espedaliy 
the basin of the P<x near the foot of the Alps, where liJLes Oarda, 
Coma, Majgziore, and others, are onriTalleid for their enchanting 
scenery. Ke following are the principal lakes, airanged in the 
Ofder of the riyer-baains in whid^ ttkey are situated : — 

Po Basin— (Torv/d, drained hj the Mincio ; Como, by the Adda ; Ma^ 
/Tioj-c, the largest lake in Itidr, 40 miles long by 2 broad, by the Ticino: 
Lu^nOf by the Treba. an affluent of the Ticino. 

Mart* Basin— ^o(«fiia. 

Tiber Basin— Pmi;7i'«i. with no risible disohaige. 

Gari^liano Basin— ^>/<]jio or Fmeuio, drained by an artificial ^Amnn^l, 

Cllmata.— The climate of Italy is oniversally r^^;aided as the 
finest in Europe, for not only is it dry, warm, and genial, bat the 
atmosphere is uniformly clear and cloudless, and the sky of a deep- 
blue colour. 

The mildness of its winters, especially along its western shores, renders 
Italy a favourite winter residence for invalids from other parts of Europe. 
In the northern parts tlie cold is sometimes seyere, but it is little felt in 
the centre and south, where the plains enjoy an almost perpetual spring. 
The valley of the Po considerably resembles in temperature the oentnl 
parts of France, the lakes freezing in winter, and the orange and lemon 
refusing to ripen in the open air ; but the vine and mulberry flourish, 
and rice is cultivated. In central Italy, the olive, orange, and lemon 
grow luxuriantly, and maise, oil, wine, and tobacco are cultivated ; while 
in the southern parts and in Sicily winter can scarcely be said to exists 
and tropical plants, such as the sugar-cane, indigo, date-palm, papyrus. 



on ten days annually ; at Venice on five ; at Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Palermo, on only two ; but great quantities of rain fall durinff the 
winter, especially in the north. The mean annual temperature ofBome 
is 59**, mean winter 44 and mean summer 75°. The general salubrity 
of the climate, however, has certain drawbacks : the south and west are 
exposed in summer to the sirocco, a burning wind from Africa ; several 
parts of the western coast are rendered veiry unhealthy from the malaria 
emanating from pestilential marshes ; while Naples and Sidly are con- 
tinually subject to violent earthquakes. 

MiTtwra^iM — The mineral products of Italy, though numerous, are 
not turned to much account, mining being everywhere neglected. 

There are few metals, except iron, lead, and tin, the first of which 
is very abundant in Elba, and copper, manganese, cobalt, and quicksilver 
are found in the Apennines ; coal is plentiful in Venetia^ Sardinia, and 
Tuscany ; salt, alum, and borax in many localities ; alabaster in Itis- 
eany ; and beautiful statuary marble at Carrara and other places. But 
the volcanic products of Italy, especially sulphur, nitre, and lava, are of 
pjeator value than all its other minerals, nearly aJl the sulphur required 
m Europe being obtained from Sicily. 

Botany. — The vegetation of Italy, except the Alpine plants of the 
loftier mountains, beloncs to the thirds or Mediterranean Region, 
of Professor Schouw, wich also embraces Spain, Greece, Asda 
Minor, Syria, and Northern Africa (p. 80). The range of vegeta- 
tion is very great, embracing the characteristic floras of every 
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oountry in Europe, from the tropical species found in Sicily (see 
under Climate"), to the dwarf willows, rhododendrons, mosses, 
and lichens, reaching to the snow-line on the sides of the Alps. 
In Lombardy alone no fewer than 2568 species of flowering plants 
are enumerated. 

AoRioULTURE. — Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, and the un- 
rivalled climate of Italy, there is scarcely a country in Europe that does 
not leave it behind in everything connected with successful husbandry. 
In Lombardy and Piedmont, however, agriculture is better understood ; 
the soil is cultivated with care ; artificial irrigation is extensively prac- 
tised ; and the principal crops are rice, maize, wheat, rye, oats, o&rley, 
vines, olives, figs, oranges, citrons, hemp, and flax. In Tuscany the com 
raised is insufficient for home consumption, though the valley of the 
Amo has long been regarded as the garden of Italy. In the Papal and 
Neapolitan States agriculture is also in an extremely backward state, 
though in the latter country and Sicily the soil is volcanic, well watered, 
and highly fertile. Here the chief crops are wheat, maize, rice, cotton, 
hemp, lint, oil, tobacco, sugar-cane, dates, melons, and other fruits. 

Zoology. — ^There are few, if any, wild animals peculiar to Italy, 
which, however, abounds in nearly all the species found in other 
parts of southern Europe. 

The mammalia comprise 68 species, including 42 caniivora, 16 rodents, 
9 ruminants, and 1 pachyderm — viz., the wild boar of Calabria. The 
camivora embrace the bear, badger, marten, dog, wolf, fox, civet, wild- 
cat, shrew, desman, and numerous bats ; the ruminants, the buffisdo, 
deer, goat, and sheep ; and the rodents, the hare, squirrel, dormouse, 
and arvicola. Of the 294 species of birds there are numerous species 
unknown in the British Isles. Keptiles of every order are very nume- 
rous, embracing no fewer than 47 species. Of the 444 fishes found in 
the Mediterranean, the great majority frequent the coasts of this penin- 
sula ; and some of the fisheries there established, especially those of the 
tunny, anchovy, pilchard, and mackerel, are of great value. The arti- 
culated animals are also very n\imerous, including the bee and silk- 
worm, both of which are of great economic importance. 

Etlmography. — From the earliest dawn of history, Italy contained 
a number of distinct races. Who were its earliest inhabitants, and 
from what country they entered the peninsula, are questions still 
involved in great obscurity. It is pretty generally allowed, how- 
ever, that the abori^es of the south, who are known by the vari- 
ous names of Pelasgi, Siculi, (Enotrians, and Itali, were a Sanscritio 
race, and allied to the Celts, Teutones, and Sclaves, the earliest 
settlers in Western and Northern Europe ; that they eutered Italy 
from the north, at various times, from 2000 to 1350 b.c. ; and that 
they were subsequently driven southwards by the Etruscans, Ligu- 
rians, and other tribes of uncertain origin. In 753 B.C. Rome was 
founded, according to some, by the descendants of a colony from 
Troy, and gradually extended its sway over the entire peninsula, 
and at length over the creator part of the whole world as known to 
the ancients. In the fifth century of our era the Goths invaded 
Italy, and overthrew the Roman Empire. The Italian people of 
the present day ara, therefore, a veiy mixed race^ loxma^ '^t^^ 
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anion of Che ahongaim with Gmki, G«a]i, Gadw, Oemuuifl, aoi 

La5GUa<b.— The Grecian edlooisU, in oommon with aU the otiMr 
trihetf abore enumerated, came in the conne of time to lose their original 
diaJecu : and. a« earlj a« the reign of AugnstRS, Latin was the ipokea 
lan^uafe of all Italj. ' The modern Itafian, a soft, eaphooioas language^ 
is more close'.v allied to the Latin than any other Greeo- Roman tongoa. 
Of ita Dumen.'*us dialects, which differ vridiely from each other, the Tus- 
can is the most refined and harmoniooa, being spokcm by tike educated 
classes in aJl pans of the peninsula, and having been long the almost 
exclaslre channel of Italian literature. 

Hkli<;ion and Kducation.— The entire population of Italy, withths 
exception of 25,00.' WaldeuMsn Protestants in Piedmont, who^ after age* 
of pereocution, are now allowed freedom of worship, belonfiEB to the 
B. Catholic Church. Until the recent rerolutiona, when the Pope^ 
temporal power was so terribly shaken, no other form of worship was 
toleratc-d m any jiort of the peninsula. Now, however, this state of 
thlDf^ is cbaDge<i considerably for the better; Piotestanta are allowed 
freetlom of worship in all the cities and towns of the Kingdom of Italy, 
while even in the States of the Church a limited degree of toleratiaa 
exiftts, and Protestanu are allowed to meet for worship outside the 
walls of Rome. The education of the people is also better attended to. 
F< 'rmcrly very few of the peasantry oould either read or write, exoqpi in 
Sardinia, which for many years has formed an honourable exception to 
the ^neral rule. But now common schools are beginning to appear in 
all directions ; newspapers and railways are on the increase, and, aboTB 
all, the Word of God in the vernacular may now lu4>pily be seen in mul- 
titudes of villages and hamlets throughout the peninsula. Previous 
to the revolution of 1860, there were five univermties in the kingdom 
of Sarriinia— viz., those of Turin, Genoa, Oagliari, Sassari, and Pavia; 
in Tuscany, throe — those of Pisa, Florence, and Siena; in the Pon- 
tifical States, four— the University of Rome, the University of Bo* 
ln(ma, the CoUegio Romano, and the CoDegio de Propaganda Fide : io 
Naples, three— those of Naples, Palermo, and Catania. Altogether 
there are now 22 universities in Italy. 

OoYemment and Finance. — With the exception of Sardinia^ 
which has enjoyed free institutions since 1848, all the Italian states 
had for generations been groaning under despotisms of the most ex- 
treme type. Civil and reugious liberty were eyeiywhere unknown; 
and freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and liberty of the subject, effectually suppressed. The inextinguish- 
able love of liberty, however, in the bosoms of the people, stimu- 
lated by the example and influence of Sardinia^ broke out at length 
in a general reyolution, which terminated in hurling the despots 
from, their thrones. 

In 1859, Lombardy was wrested from Austria and ceded to Sardinia: 
in the following year Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, having expelled 
their sovereigns, also attached themselves to that state ; while still more 
recentlv, Garibaldi, a Sardinian general, raised the standard of revolt 
iu Sicily, crossed the Strait of Messina, overran the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories and the Pontifical States, and thus laid all the remainder of 
Italy, with the exception of Rome and Venetia, at the feet of Victor 
EmmanueL Finally, Venetia was ceded by Austria at the termination of 
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the Continental war of 1866 ; while during the Franco-(Jerman war of 
1870, the French garrison having evacuated Rome, that city with its 
territory was taken possession of by Victor Emmanuel. The legislative 
authority rests conjointly in the king and parliament, the latter con- 
sisting of a senate and chamber of deputies. The latter are chosen by 
a "majority of all citizens who are 21 years of age, and pay taxes to the 
amount of 20 lire (16s. 8d.) The executive is vested in the kin?, and is 
exercised by him through responsible ministers. In 1882, the army 
numbered 714,958 : the navy, 89 vessels of war, including 19 iron-clads, 
carrying in all 6910 guns ; revenue £61,774,000 ; expenditure £61, 489,000 ; 
public debt £440,000,000. 

Manafactures and Commerce. — Manufacturing industry is still 
at a low ebb in all parts of the peninsula, notwithstanding the great 
political changes that have recently taken place. 

A liberal constitutional government, favourable to free-trade and 
moderate tariffs, with the many other advantages resulting from the 
incorporation of the numerous states formerly existing in the country 
into one kingdom, cannot fail to inaugurate a new era in the commerciu 
and manufacturing history of the country. The leading imports are 
colonial goods, tobacco, cotton, and cotton goods, wool, and woollen 
goods, minerals, and metals. The chief exports are spirits, wines, silk, 
and silk goods, animals, and animal products. The imports in 1882 were 
valued at £53,800,000, and the exports at £46,232,000. In the same 
year Britain sent to Italy goods to the value of £11,888,000, and 
received in return goods to the value of £3,700,000. The imports from 
France average £17,000,000 sterling, and the exports from Italy into 
France are about equal in value. Next in order to France and Britain, 
but far below, come Austria and Germany. The commercial marine of 
the kingdom of Italy, in 1883, comprised 7720 sailing ships and steamers, 
making long voyages, and carrying 990,000 tons. 

Internal Communication.— Owing to the want of energy on the 
part of the people, their abject poverty, and the ages of misrule to 
which they have been subjected, the thoroughfares of commerce 
are in a very backward condition. 

Gk)od Roads have been constructed in Sardinia, but in central and 
southern Italy they are everywhere in a most wretched condition. 
There are no roads leading across the Apennines, notwithstanding their 
moderate elevation ; and in the Pontifical States, the best yet existing 
are the ancient Roman highways. Lombardy abounds with CancUs, but 
they are mostly used for the purpose of irrigation. Till very recently, 
RaUvxtys were almost unknown in Italy, nor have they yet been intro- 
duced to any great extent, except in Sardinia, Tuscany, and Venetia, 
where there are numerous lines. In central and southern Italy, the 
only important railways are those connecting Rome with Naples, and 
Himini with Brindisi. In 1882, the total number of nules in the penin- 
sula was 5484. 
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Boundaries.— K, European Turkey; W., the IoniaiLa«i^\ %.,*Cwei 
Mediterranean ; E., the iEgean Sea or Aichip^Wo. 
—89'' 80' N. ; Ion. W 36'--26'* E. 
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1 linn. Saii Fniiiciiico, nml Waiihin};:ton ; and on the same meridian as Hammor- 
Ir-t. Mittttii, I^ iiiIntc, Wiildiii, iVnia (in Tri})oliX and CSape Del^o. 

Area and PopolatloiL — Tlit* area of Greece, including parts of 
T!irM*jily au<l K]>iruis acquired from Turkey by the Treaty of Berlin, 
I^7^<, aiiiouiits to 25,041 8<i. m., or iive-sixths the size of Scotland. 
Tin* jM»i»uljiti<»n, in 1882, was 1,979,805, or about one-half that of 
tlu* latttT ctaintr}-. This area gives nearly 79 persons to each aq^. 
III. Ancient Greece, including Epirus and Thessaly, is supposed to 
have c<»ntuincd at one time 3,500,000 inhabitants. 

Political DiYlBionB. — Previous to 1830, and whilst Greece wu 
under the yoke of Turkey, the country was divided into three pro- 
vinces-- viz., Livnilia in the N., Tripolitza in the S., and the Aitshi- 
pt l:i«;o in the ..Kgean Si'ii. The country is now divided into the 
I'ul lowing 18 noiitt'.s : — 

HELL.VS OR Northern Greece. 

Acamania and £tolia.— Missoloughi 6 (G. of Patras), Vonitza 2 (G. 
of Arta), Lt panto 4 [(\. of Lepauto). 

Phthiotifl and Phocis.— I^mia 5 n. (G. of Lamia), Salona 6, Castri n. 
(Hay of Salona), T/tt'nimpf/la? (l{e\\&d&). 

Attica and Boeotia.— Athens 63, Pineus 21 (G. of .^Egina), Thebes! 
(A>oiH)), Livadia 5 n. (L. Topolia.**), Marathon (R Co. of Attica). 

Enhoea or Negropont.— Clialcis or Xegropont 7 (Chan, of 'DEdanta), 
Karysto 9 (Clian. of Egripo). 

Thk Mouk.\. 

Ar^olis and Corinth. - Nauplia 5, Arnos 9, Spezzia 3, Hydra 7 (G. of 
Ar^joli.si, Corinth (5 n. Vostitza 4 (G. of Lepauto). 
Achaia and Elis.— Patnus 25 (G. of Patras), Olympia (Rufia). 
Messenia.— Calainata 8 (Nedon), K\'parissia 3, Navarino 2 (W. Co.) 
Laconia.— New Sparta 3, Mistra 2 (Lurotas). 
Arcadia. — Tripolitza 10 (Iloutia). 

The Islands. 

Cyclades.— Syra 22 (I. Syra), Audros5 (I. Andros), Naxia2 (I. Naxos). 

Ionian Isles.— Corfu 17 (I. Corfu), Argostoli 8 (L. Cephalonia), Zante 
16 (I. Zante), Amaxiclii 6 (E. Co. Leucadia). 

Recently acquired Termtort. 

Thessaly and Epirus.— Larissa 13, Trikliala 12, Ambelakia 2 (Salem- 
bria), Volo 2 (G. of Volo), Pharsala (Satalge), Arta 5 (Arta). 

Descriptiye Notes. — There arc only four towns that exceed 20,000 
inhabitants ; and five between 20,000 and 10,000. 

Athens, capital of the king<lom, and one of the most renowned cities of the 
ancient world, is said to liave l>cen founded by Cecrops, B.C. 1336. After having 
been for ages the seat of literature and science, it fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, B.C. 86; in a.d. 398 it was taken by the Goths under Alaric, who reduced 
it almost to a heap of ashes ; it remained an almost deserted place during the 
gi-cater part of the middle ages, and in 1687 it fell under the power of the Turks, 
under whom it remained till 1830, when it became the seat of the Greek Govern- 
ment. Pirceiis, the port of Athens, from which it is distant five miles. TheheSj 
founded by Cadmus the Phoenician about b.c. 1549, was at one time a place of 
great wealth and importance. Livadia, capital of Hellas under the Turks. 
Egripe or Negrojpont, the birthplace of Aristotle, is the principal town in the 
island Euboea. Lepanto, near which, in 1671, the Turkish fleet was totally defeated 
by the combined fleets of the Cliristian states of the Mediterranean. ZeitourVf 
near the famous Pass of Thermopylee, where 300 Spartans gallantly perished in 
opposing the Persian invaders, b.c. 489. MesoloivgTvv, a fttaaU fortified town, 
much greatly distinguished itself In tlie wax ot ViiOLe^ii"aL!eac.fe, «sA 
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Lord Byron's death in 1824. Nauplia, a strongly-fortified town on the Gnlf of 
Argolis, and the scene of the late insurrection, which resulted in the flight of 
King Otho and the abdication of the throne. Argos, long the capital of Argolia, 
is considered the most ancient city in Greece. Corinth^ once a great and opulent 
eity, and the emporium of trade between Europe and Asia, is now reduced to a 
mere village. Patras, the principal seat of the foreign trade of Greece. Navarino 
is chiefly celebrated in modem times for the victory of the English, French, and 
Russian fleets over those of the Turks and Egyptians in 1827. Sparta^ in ancient 
times the chief city of the Peloponnesus, and one of the most famous in Grecian 
history, after being desolate for ages, is now being rebuilt TripolUtOy the capital 
of the Morea under the Turks, was stormed and taken by the Greek insuigents in 
1821. Syra, or Hermopolis, the principal commercial city in Greece, possesses an 
excellent harbour. Hydrcu an important commercial town, situated on an island 
of same name at the southern entrance of the Gulf of £gina. Cor/u, capital of 
^e late republic of the Ionian Isles, has been strongly fortified by the British 
€k>yemment, and is the seat of a university. Zante, a thriving town, and capital 
of the most fertile and densely peopled of all the Ionian Islands. 

Capes. — Pimta and Scropha, W. of Hellas ; Klarenza, W. of the 
Morea ; Gallo, Matapan, and Malea, S. of the Morea ; Skillo, E. of 
the Morea ; Colonna and Doro, S.E. of Hellas. 

Punta, the ancient ^c^tttm. off which Augustus gained the great naval 
▼ictorv over Anthony and Cleopatra. Colonna (ancient Sunium), so 
named from the splendid temple of Athena which crowned its brow, the 
columns of which still exist. 

Islands. — The islands are very numerous, and consist of four leading 
groups. 1. The Ionian Isles, W. of Greece, the principal being Corfu, 
Santa Maura, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo. 2. Negropont or Euboea, 
E. of Hellas, and the largest island in Greece. 3. The Cyclades, be- 
tween the Morea and Asia Minor, prinoipal — Andros, Tinos, Naxos, 
Paros, Syra, Zea, Thermia, Serfo, Siphanto, and Milo. 4. The Sporades, 
or scattered islands, partly in the Gulf of Egina, and partly N. E. of 
N^ropont. 

Gulfs and Straits.— GuK of Arta, N.W. of Hellas; Patras and 
Lepanto, between Hellas and the Morea ; Koron, Laconia, and Ar- 
goUs, S. of the Morea ; Egina, between Argolis and Attica : Chan- 
nels of Egripo, Talanta, and Trikeri, between Eubcea and the 
mainland. 

Mountains. —The mountains of Greece form a continuation of the 
Pindus range which separates Thessaly from Albania. 
On arriving at the Grecian frontier, this chain bifurcates, one branch 

glount Othrys, 5700 feet^ forming the boundary between Thessaly and 
reece, and the other (the CBta range) pm'suing a S.E. direction to 
Cape Colonna, in Attica. The principal monntains in the latter range 
are Mount Guiona, the culminatmg point of Greece, 8783 feet ; Parnas- 
sus, 8068 feet ; Helicon, 4963 feet ; and Hymettus, 3370 feet. The only 
mountain of great elevation in the Morea is Taygetus, 7903 feet. None 
of these summits attains the elevation of the snow-line, though some of 
them approach it closely. 

Rivers and Lakes. — Owing to the peninsular character of the 
country, and the numerous deep indentations of the surrounding 
seas, none of the rivers of Greece attains to any considerable mag- 
nitude, the principal streams being the Aspropotamo (anc. Ac?ielOus)j 
the Fidaris (anc. Bvenvs), the Souiia (anc Alphem]^ '^Ass&i' 
Potamo (ano. Eurotaa), and the Hellada (auo. ^ercM'ui^. "^"W 
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lake of importance is Lake Topolias (ana Copais), in the east of 
Hellas, and even it is little more than a reedy marsh. 

Climate. — ^The climate, though not equal to that of Italy, is ex- 
tremely mild and agreeable, the air heina remarkably dear and free 
horn clouds, and rain being almost unknown, except in autumn, 
when it becomes frequent and copious. 

Snow appears in October, and continues to clothe the mountain sum- 
mits till summer is far advanced, but it seldom lies any length of time 
in the valleys and along the coasts. The summers are very warm, the 
temperature often exceeding 100** Fahr. ; mean annual temperature at 
Athens 60*, mean winter 41% and mean summer 77°. 

Products. — ^The minerals exhibit a remarkable deficiency in 
metals, but iron is foimd in EubcBa associated with coal. Salt, 
sulphur, marble, and other non-metallic products are abimdant, but 
very sparingly wrought. 

The vegetation is singularly rich and varied, most of our finer garden 
flowers being found in a wild state. Of the numerous fruit-trees the 
most important are the olive, vine, orange, lemon, fig, almond, cit- 
ron, pomegranate, and ourrant-grape. Silk, cotton, and tobacco are 
produced, but the principal staples of the country are currants, olives, 
and grapes. Husbandry is in a very backward state, and the grain 
raised is greatly less than is required for home consumption. The 
plough in use differs in no respect from that described by Hesiod, 3000 
years ago. The ass is almost the only beast of burden, while sheep and 
goats are the only animals from which dairy produce is obtained. The 
principal wild quadrupeds are the bear, lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, jackal, 
boar, stag, roebuck, goat, badger, marten, hare, and hedgehog. 

Ethnograpliy. — ^The people of modem Greece are a mixed race — 
the pure Hellenic blood having, in the course of ages, become 
largely intermixed with Sclavonic, Teutonic, and even Turkidi 
elements. 

Their lan^age, n%med Romaic, differs as little from the ancient Greek 
as some of the dialects of the latter differed from each other. The Al- 
banians, who form a majority of the peasantry in many parts of the 
kingdom, continue to speak the ancient language of their Illyrian pro- 
genitors, who seem to have formed a connecting-link between the 
Sclavonic and Greco- Latin races. Nearly all the inhabitants belong to 
the Greek or Eastern Church, which separated from the Romar or 
Western, a.d. 862. Other sects, however, exist and enjoy a limited 
amount of toleration. Education is in a very backward state, but strenu- 
ous efforts are made to improve it. There are two universities (Athens 
and Corfu), but every important town has its gymnasium, and every 
village its common school. The literature of Greece, the most copious 
and brilliant in the history of our race, belongs almost exclusively to 
ancient times (see ' Manual,* p. 804). 

Government amd Finance. — The Kingdom of Greece, which had 
for ages groaned imder the yoke of Turkey, finally achieved its in 
dependence in 1830, after a bloody and protracted struggle, in which 
it was aided by the great Powers of Europe. 

The army, in 1883, amounted to 29,280 men and officers, including 
1500 of a reserved force. The navy embraced 2 iron-clads, 2 gun-boats. 
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and 51 steamers, canrying 68 guns. The estimated Revenue for 1882 
amounted to £2,236,488: the Expenditure to £2,872,716; and the 
PubUc Debt to £18,000,000. 

Commerce and Mannfkctares. — The chief resource of the inhabit- 
ants of Greece consists in their maritime commerce. The Greeks 
are expert mariners ; the great extent of coast-line gives them many 
facilities for maritime pursuits ; and they have for a long time been 
the principal agents in conducting the commerce of the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. 

In 1882, the merchant navy of Greece numbered 6740 vessels, of an 
agffregate burthen of 294,000 tons, besides 6700 ooastiog vessels : of these 
9763 entered the Piweus, including 1748 steamers. The principal ports 
are the Piraeus, Patras, Nauplia, Syra, and Corfu. The manufactures 
are few, and chiefly domestic, consisting of silk, cotton, and woollen 
stufis ; coarse pott^, leather, beetroot-sugar, and soap, are made in 
the principal towns ; carpets, sail-cloth, and straw-hats m some of the 
islands : tne women excel in embroideiy, and dyeing in bright colours 
has been perpetuated fh)m ancient times. Shipbuilding is also carried 
on at Syra, Lepanto, and other ports. The Exports embrace currants 
(the avera|;e annual value of which to Britain amounts to £1,349,886), 
cotton, ohve-oil, wine, tobacco, wool, honey, wax, gum, silk, sponge, 
and valonia (a species of acorn used by tanners). Imports : manufac- 
tured goods (chiefly cotton from Great Britain), colonial produce, flax, 
timber, rice, drugs, &c 

Inland Communication. — The roads are few in number and of the 
most wretched description, except near the capital ; and such as 
exist are infested with bands of robbers. Greece had, in 1882, 
58 miles of railway — 7 miles between Athens and Piraus, from 
Yolo to Larissa 88 m., 8 in Eatakolon, and 5 on the I. Paros. The 
projected railways are of a length of 435 m. 



THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

The Turkish or Ottoman Empire comprehends all the countries in 
which Turkish supremacy is either directly or nominally recognised. 
Its vast territories, though situated in tne three continents which 
constitute the Old World, are strictly continuous, comprising a 
large territory in the south of Europ, extending from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic ; another six times as large, in the west of 
Asia ; and a third in the north-east of Africa. 

It is bounded on the N. by Transcaucasia, Black Sea, and the Balkans ; on the 
W. by the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and Tunis ; on the S. by the equator, 
Abyssinia, and O. of Aden ; and on the E. bv the Arabian Desert, Persia, and 
Transcaucasia. It thus comprehends, in addition to European Turkey, the whole 
of Aaia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria (including Palestine), both coasts 
of the Red Sea; but in 1885 she lost the entire valley of the Nile. The AfHcan 
provinces are nearly independent, while the tie that connects many of the re- 
mainder with the Sultan of Constantinople is little more than nominal. The 
Empire is Hut tSidling to pieces, and were it not for the mutual ^«a\nvv!\«& ^1 "Csa 
European nations, that oonsummaUon would long ere now \A.ve «xtvN«^ 

I 
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TURKEY IX EUROPE 
(ToGiTBKR wnH RocMASiA, Sebtia, MosmsoBO, fto.) 

BouBdazlei.— y., the Hnnguian proTinces of Austria; W., Dit 
matia, the Adriatic, and the loniaD Sea ; S., Greece, the .£gean Sea, 
and the Sea of Marmora ; E., the Black Sea and Bessarahla. Lat 
89'— 48* 20' N. ; Ion. IS* 40'— 30* E. 

Constantinople, the capital of the empire, sftoated not hr ttcm its eentre, ii 
neariy on the same paraUd as New Twk, Madrid, Naples, Bokhara, and PAin; 
and nearlT on the same meridian as 8t Petersborg, Alexandria, and Port NataL 
By the Treaty of Berlin (July 1S78), the limita of Eoropean Tork^ are now 
reduced to about one-half its former dimensions The pcinc^ialitiesof RnmnaniiL 
Servia. and Monten^ro, formerly tributary, are now mdependoit, and have had 
their areas considerably enlarged : Bulgaria is redneed in siae^ Imt made prM- 
tically ind^ndent; Bosnia and Heraegovina are Tiitnally ceded to Austria: 
while the southern parts of Albania and llieasaly were annexed to Greece iu 1884. 

Area and Popnlatlon. — ^The area of Turkey Proper is now roughly 
estimated at 100,000 square miles, or twice ^e size of England withi 
out Wales, while the population does not exceed 8,000,000, or one* 
fourth that of the United Kingdom. 

Political Divisions. — European Turkey now embraces the five 
following proYinces : — 

Snmelia.— Constantinople 600 (Bosporus), Salonika 70 (G. of Sal* 
onika), Seres 25 (Struma), Adrianople 62 (Maritia), Gallipoli 50 (Dar- 
danelles), Rodosto 40 (Sea of Marmora). 

Eastern Sumelia.— Philippopolis 28 (Maritza), Buighas 5 (Black Sea]^ 
Kesanlik 14 (Tunja). 

Thessaly.— Larissa 30, Trikhala 10 n. (Salembria). 

Albania.— Scutari 20 (Bojana), Jacova 18, Prisrend 35 (Drin), Janhia 
80 (L. Janina). 

Crete.— Candia 13 (N. coast). 



Ronmania.— Bucharest 220 (Dumbovitza), Galacz 80, Ibrail 28 (Dan- 
ube), Jassy 90 (Pruth), Kustendjeh (Black Sea). 

Servia. — Belgrade 27 (Danube), Nissa 16 (Nissava). 

Montenegro.— Cetigne {aM. Bojana), Antivari 3, Dulcigno (Adriatic). 

Bulgaria.- Timova 15jfJantra), Silistria 23, Rustchuk 23, Sistova 20, 
Nicopolis 6, Widin 25 (Danube), Plevna n. (Vid), Sophia SO (Isker), 
Shumla 50 (Kamtchik), Varna (E. coast). 

Bosnia and Herzegovina.~Bosna-Sera7 60 (Bosna, afi. Save), Zwomik 
19 (Drin), Banialuka (Verbas), Mostar 12 (Narenta), Trebinje 10 (Tribin- 
shucza). 

Descriptive Kotes.— Turkey Proper has now only one town (Constan- 
tinople) of more than 100,000 inhabitants, and three (Salonika, Adrian- 
ople, and Gallipoli) between 50,000 and 100,000. 

CoNSTAimiiopLB (Turk. Staniboul, anc. Bymntiwn), a large and celebrated city, 
formerly capital of the Byzantine, and now of the Ottoman empire, occupies a 
triangular promontory between the Bosporus and its inlet, the Golden Horn. Its 
aspect, when approached by water, is very striking ; but the houses are mostly 
of wood, and the streets narrow and dirty. The prmcipiQ manufactures are those 
Sf morocco leather, shoes, and meerschaum pipes. Constantinople is the seat of 
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the principal foreign trade of Turkey, and in point of population ranks the fifth 
on the Continent. ScUoniha (anc. Thessalonica)^ a large seaport, and the second 
commercial city in European Turkey, is intimately connected with the travels 
and writings of St PauL Seres, the centre of cotton cultivation in European 
Turkey. Adrianople derives its name from the Emperor Hadrian, who founded 
it B.C. 378. It was the capital of the empire from 1866 to 1453 ; it has extensive 
dye-works, and manufactures of silk, cotton, and woollen goods. Gallipolif at 
the northern entrance of the Dardanelles, and the first European town captured 
by the Turks, is a main station of the Turkish fieet. Bodosto, an important com- 
mercial city on the Sea of Marmora. Philippopolis, or Filibi, founded by Philip 
of Macedon, is a manufjEtcturing and commerciiCl town on the Maritza. BtirghtUf 
the chief Turkish port on the Black Sea. Larissa, an important manufacturing 
town, noted for its dye-works : near it Satalgey the ancient Pharsala, memorable for 
the decisive victory obtained by Ceesar over Pompey, b.c. 48. Scutari, capital of 
Albania, and JacovOt are important commercial towns. Janina, beautifully situ« 
ated on a lake of same name, was the stronghold of the notorious Ali Pasha : in 
the vicinity once stood Dodona, the seat of the most celebrated oracle of anti- 
quitv. Candia, a fortified seaport, and cap. of the island Crete, came into the 
hands of the Turks in 1669. Bucharest, cap. of Roumania since 1861 (formerly 
cap. of Wallachia), is a thriving place, and about the same size as Edinburgh. 
0<uacz and Ibrail, the chief ports of Roumania : at these two places the Russian 
army crossed the Danube in June 1877. Jassy, the second largest town in Rou« 
mania, maintains an active commerce in agricultural produce. Kustend^eh is a 
fortified seaport at the E. termination of Trajau's WalL Belgrade, cap. of Servia, 
is a strongly fortified city at the confluence of the Danube and Save, the entrep6t 
of the commerce between Turkey and Austria, and the most advanced outpost of 
Mohammedanism in Europe. Nissa, principal place in the new territory acquired 
by Servia in 1878. Cetigne, cap. of Montenegro, which is now independent An- 
Hvari, partly Austrian, is the only seaport of Montenegro. Silistria, Rustchuk, 
Sistova, Nicopolis, and Widin, commercial and fortified towns on the south bank 
of the Danube, and the scenes of numerous conflicts between the Turks and Rus- 
sians. Plevna, the stronghold of Osman Pasha during the late war, was finally 
captured by the Russians, after a protracted and deadly struggle. Timom, a fortified 
town of Bulgaria, was captured by the Russians, July 1877. S&phia, situated on 
a beautiM plain on the Isker, and on the grand route Arom Constantinople to 
Belgrade, contains numerous mosques, churches, and hot baths, and carries on 
manufactures in cotton, woollen, and silk goods, tobacco and leather. It was 
founded by Justinian on the ruins of the ancient Sardica. Shumla, situated in 
one of the passes of the Balkans, was strongly fortified, and reckoned one of the 
keys of Constantinople, but its fortifications, toother with those of all the other 
strongholds in Bulgaria, are to be demolished, m terms of the Treaty of Berlin 
(1878). Varna, the principal port of Bulgaria on the Black Sea, is the place 
from which the Anglo-French army embarked for Sevastopol in 1854. Bosna- 
Serai, or Seraievo, cap. of Bosnia, now annexed to Austria, lis a large, well-built, 
manuJCacturing city. Ztoomik, a considerable town, with lead-mines in its vicin- 
ity. Mostar, capital of Herzegovina (annexed to Austria by the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878) contains manufkctories of swords and firearms, and exports hides, wool, 
irvdt, wax, tallow, and cattle. 

Capes and Islands. — Linguetta, on the W. coast of Albania; 
Paliuri, Drapano, and Monte Santo, S.E. of Macedonia ; KalamsL, 
E. of Bulgaria. Islands: Crete or Candia, S.E. of Greece; Sjar- 
panto, between Crete and Rhodes ; Lemnos, Imbros, Samothraki, 
and Thaso, in the N. of the .^gean Sea. (See under Asiatio 
Turkey.") 

Seas, Gnlfii, and Straits.— The Adriatic and Ionian Seas, between 
Turkey and Italy ; .£gean Sea, between Thessaly and Anatolia ; 
Sea of Marmora, between Thrace and Anatolia; Black Sea, be- 
tween European Turkey and Circassia. Strait of Otranto, joining 
the Adriatic aud Ionian Seas ; Gulf of Arta, betw^n 
Hellas ; Gulf of Volo, S. E. of Thessaly ; Gulfa oi ^YowSka.^ ^\iXiwasa^ 
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aod Sams, S. of Ramelin ; Dardiuielles or HeOespont^ eoiineetiiig 
the .£gean Sea with the Sea of Marmora; Boepoms or Channel m 
Constantinople, uniting the Sea of Marmora wita the Black Sea. 

Homitaln Byitem. — European Turkey embraces three great 
mountain - ran^^es, which divide the countir into three climatic 
lonea, and which form the great watersheds between them. 

The Western or Hellenie Ranpt, forming a contumatkm of the Julian 
Aij^ of Illjria, extending southward to the Grecian frontier^ and sepa- 
latiog the' basins of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas from thoae of the 
Dsnuoe and iEgean Sea. This range is known as the IHnarte Alps in 
the north, and as Oramwuu or the Pindus Chain in the south: Mount 
Olympus, in the N. of Tbessaly, the culminating point ot the whole 
peninsula, 9749 feet, lies considerably K of the range. The other 
loftiest summits are. Mount Dinars, in Croatia^ 7458 feet : Mount Pin- 
dus, between Albania and Tbessaly, 8950 fSset ; and Mount Ida, in Crete^ 
7674 feet. Height of snow-line on Mount Olympus, 9000 feet. 

Hie Balkan, or Uetmus range, branching oft at right angles from the 
HeUenio range, and extending eastwud to Gape Smineh m the Black 
Sea, separates the basin of the Danube from that of the iEgean Bes. 
The Balkan proper, or principal chain, contains the highest summits of 
the range^vis., Tchar Dagh (ano. SeardMt), in the N. W. of Macedonia. 
9700 feet ; Great Balkan, ^4 feet ; Emineh Dagh, 7500 feet A htteral 
range, named Despoto Dajgh (anc Rkodope), branches off southwards 
from the middle of the main rsnge, separatinff the basins of the Maritsa 
and Karasu, and containing Rilo Dsgh, 8313 feet^ and Mount Athosy 
an outUer, 9628 feet. 

The Eattern CarjHUkians, separating Wallachia and MoldaTia from 
the Hunfi;arian proyinces of Austria, and the basin d the Theiss from 
that of the Lower Danube (see under "Austria"). 

TaUo of RlYen and Towns. — ^The rivers of European Turkey are 
naturally divided into three groups — viz., those flowing westward 
to the Adriatic and the Ionian Sea, those flowing southward to the 
JSgean Sea and the Sea of Marmora, and those flowing eastward 
to the Black Sea. The Danube having been exhibited in full under 
"Austria,'' need not be here repeated. 



Basins inclined to the Adrialic and Ionian Seas, 



Rivers, Towns, 

Narenta Mobtar. 

Trebinschuoza Trebigno. 

Boyana Scutari, Cbtiohe, n. 

Drm Alessio, jprisrend, n., Jaoov% n. 

Er^ot Berat. 

Vojutza Avlona or Yalona. 

Arta Arta, Janina, n. 

Basins inclined to the uEgean Sea and Sea of Marmora, 

Salembria Larissa, Tricala, n. 

G. of Salonika. Salonika. 
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Basins inclined to the JEgean Sea and Sea of Mamwror— (cool) 


Rivers, 


Towns, 




Uskup. 

, MoDastir or Bitolia. 

Seres. 

Adrianople, Philippopolia. 

Gallipoll 

Rodosto. 

Constantinople. 


Basins inclined to the Black Sea, 




Shumla. 

Varna. 

See under "Austria," p. 108. 



Lakes. — ^The principal lakes are Scutari, in the N.W. of Alba- 
nia, drained by the Boyana ; Ochrida, between Albania and Mace- 
donia, drained by the Drin ; and Janina, in the S.E. of Albania, in 
the basin of the Arta. There are also several large fresh- water 
lagoons near the mouth of the Danube, as Rassein, Jalpuch, &c 

Climate. — The temperature is characterised by sudden and violent 
fluctuations, especially around the capit^ and is, in general, great- 
ly lower than in corresponding latitudes in other parts of Europe. 

In Eonmania, N. of the Danube, for example, the thermometer some- 
times descends in winter to 15° below zero, while, as in Russia, the sledge 
is employed in travelling. South of the Balkan range the climate is less 
rigorous, the country oeing protected from N.E. winds. Albania, 
though enjoying a deUcious climate, is frequently visited by destructiTo 
earthquakes \ while in the southern and central provinces the vuie, olive, 
maize, rice, and the cotton plant are successfully cultivated. At Con- 
stantinople, the mean temperature for the year is 56**, for winter 41% 
and for summer 71°. The annual quantity of rain rarely exceeds 32 
inches in any part of European Turkey. 

Frodncts. — Iron and lead of the best quality are very abundant^ 
but owing to the entire absence of coal, and the slothfulness of the 
people, very few mines are in actual operation. 

Forests are extensive in all parts of the country, while firuit-trees of 
numerous species are extremely abundant. The vme is grown over the 
whole country, but north of the Balkans the fruit is fax inferior to that 
obtained in the south and west. Though the soil is in most parts 
abundantly fertile and admirably adapted for the growth of com, agri- 
enlturfd operations are conducted in the most unskilful manner, and 
probably not more than one-sixth of the surface is under cultivation, 
llie wild animals, including 65 mammals, 259 birds, 27 reptiles, and 
about 444 fishes, differ in few respects from those cf the Italian penin- 
sula. The fishes and other inhabitants of the Black Sea, though fewer 
in numbw than those of the Mediterranean, are in almost every instance 
identical with them in species. 

Etbnograpby.— The pop. of the above-xianie^ Vst 
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the inofit |>art, to three distinct races — the Sclavonian, Greoo-Latm, 
ami Turkish. 

Tho SolavonioDR, who are by far the most numerous, people Bulgaria^ 
Borvia, li^iHnia, ilorzo^yina, Montenecfro, and Thesaalj. The Greoo- 
IjatiiiM occupy Wallaclua, Moldavia, and the greater part of Albania, and 
aUu embrace iibout a million of Greeks proper in Rumelia and Thessaly. 
Tho largo proviDce of Rumolia, especially the part of it extending from 
tho Vanlar to tho Black Sea, is chiefly inhabited by the Turks or Osman^ 
loo, BO named from Osman, the ancestor of the present ruling dynasty 
an«l foiuuler of tho Turkish empire (a.d. 128S). The Osnu^ee, who 
arc uIho called Ottomans, are of Asiatic origfin, and are distinguished 
from uther nations by their language, customs, and physical character. 
Tliouf^h tho dominant race in European Turkey, they are numerically a 
more fraction of tho population, probably not exceeding 1,500,000 per- 
sona. Besides the capital and the eastern part of Rumelia, they form 
a considerable fraction of the population of most of the large towns. 
The Turkish langiuigo. a rich and polished tongue, forms an important 
membor of tho groat Finno-Tartarian fieimily (see under "Asia*'). The 
main Slavonic dialects si>oken in these states are the Bulgarian, Servian, 
I^osnian, and Croatian ; while the chief Greco-Latin tongues . are the 
Romaic or Modem Greek, the Wallachian, which is little else than a 
corruptod Latin, and the Albanian or Amaute, the probable represen- 
tative of the ancient Illyrian. The Sclavonians and Greco-lAtins, num* 
boring together about 10,000,000, belong to the Greek Church; the 
Osmanlee, together with a large portion of the inhabitants of Albania, 
amounting in the aggregate to upwards of 4,000,000, are Moham- 
medans ; while the remainder of the population are Roman Catholics, 
Armenians, Protestants, Jews, and Gypsies. Formerly the punishment 
of death was inflicted on any one renouncing the religion of the Korin; 
and though by a recent decree of the emperor all persecution on reli- 
gious grounds is abolished, the bigotry of the Mohammedans remains 
unmitigated. Since the Crimean war, however, scriptural truth has made 
considerable progress ; and a still ^ater impetus to civilisation may 
be confidently expected from the political and territorial changes effected 
by the late war and by the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878. 

OoYemment and Finance. — The government is an hereditary 
absolutism, the Sultan or Emperor beingassisted by thirteen minis- 
ters, at the head of whom is tne Grand Vizier. 

On his accession to the throne, the Sultan, instead of being crowned 
like other European sovereigns, is girt with the sword of Osman, and 
made to swear that he will govern the empire in strict accordance with 
the principles of the Kor&. The government of the provinces is ad- 
ministered by pashas, who are absolute in their respective territories, 
but hold office only during the pleasure of the Sultan. Persons of the 
meanest origin and basest character are frequently elevated to the office 
of pasha : hence many of the provinces, especi^y in Asia, are reduced 
to deserts, from the rapacity and extortion of their rulers. Corruption, 
indeed, pervades every department of the state, whether civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical, and the entire empire threatens to fall speedily to 
pieces— a consummation which had long ere now been realised, except 
for the intervention of other European powers. Before the war of 1877 
With Russia, the imperial army amounted to 618,000 men, besides the 
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armies of Ronmania, Servia, and Montenegro. These Principalities sided 
with Russia against Turkey, in order to secure their own independence, 
the issue of the war being that the Turkish army was all but annihilated. 
In 1883 the army did not exceed 150,000 men. The navy consisted of 
fifteen large armour-clad ships, besides a few monitors and gunboats. 
The revenue and expenditure were supposed to amount to about 
jei6,000,000, and the national debt to about £160,000,000. 

ManufiBUStureB and Commerce. — Manufacturing industry is for 
the most part confined to the production of coarse articles for home 
consumption ; but fine cottons, silks, and embroidery are made in 
the capital and in some of the principal provincial towns. 

The exports mainly consist of raw material, drum, fruit, with shawls 
and other articles of Oriental taste derived from the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire. The imports embrace com, articles of colonial produce, 
and a ^at variety of manufactured articles, chiefly from England, 
which smce the close of the Crimean war sends to Turkey goods valued 
at nearly six millions sterling. Constantinople is the chief seat of the 
foreign trade, which, together with the internal traffic, is chiefly con- 
ducted by the Greeks, Annenians, and English. The roads are seldom 
practicable for wheeled conveyances, and there are only 786 m. of rail- 
way, besides 922 in Boumania ; but the Danube forms an excellent high* 
way of commerce for the Danubian principalities. 



THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Russian Empire is the largest in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the British, which considerably exceeds it. In addition to 
its European territories, which occupy more than a half of the con- 
tinent, it embraces one-third of the vast continent of Asia. It is 
4830 miles long, has an average breadth of 1750 miles, and an area 
of nearly 8,3^0,000 sq. m., nearly one-sixth of the land surface of 
the globe. In proportion, however, to its prodigious extent, the 
population is remarkably small, being in 1884 only 100,000,000, or 
one- fourteenth of the population of the globe. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Bonndarles. — ^N., the Arctic Ocean and Norway; W., Sweden, 
the Baltic, Prussia, Austria, and Moldavia ; S., the Black Sea and 
Mount Caucasus ; E., the Caspian Sea and Siberia. Lat. 40** 20' — 
70° N. ; Ion. 17** 60'— 67° E. 

Moscow, the former capital (lat. 65" 40'), is situated almost exactly in the centre^ 
on the same parallel as Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Tomsk, Kamtsdiatka, Nain in 
Labrador, and the 8. boundary of the territory -of Alaska ; and on the same 
meridian as Onega, Kertch, Aleppo, Damascus, Medina, Gondar, and QuiUimane; 
but St Petersburg, the modem capital, is in the same latitude as Cape Farewell, 
Lerwick, and Christiania. Omittmg Poland, the form is a tolerably regular ob- 
long, 2000 miles from E. to W., by 1500 miles fh)m N. to S. The coast-line, which 
belongs to four seas, is 5200 miles in length, or one mile of coast to every 400 of 
surface ; but the northern seaboard is comparatively useless, being blocked u?^ 
with ice for nine months in the year. With oue or two \umivyQitV»:& 
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th« entire niiftee emists of a tmI. eo uO mna^ wmd tUffUOj elevated piain, 
eztmdiiig frum the Arctic Ueeaa to tiba Btoek te, aad fnm. tihe Baltic to the 
Caqwan 

Area and Foiralatlaii.— Area, 2,088,419 sq. m. ; or, indoding Trans- 
cancasia, -2,1 S'j,i;59. Thb area is only a little more than the fourth 
Mit of the entire empire, and jet it'is eerenteen times that of the 
British Isles, or abont three-fifths the entire area of Europe. In 
18S4 the population of European Snasia was 85,058,415; or, inclnd- 
inj; Transcaacasia, 88,707,050, being about 82 persons to the sqnare 
mile. 

Political DiTlaioiia. — European Bussia is now divided into sixty- 
four governments, and Transcaucasia into four additional These are 
grouped into the following ten ^eo^phical divisions — ^viz., 1, the 
Baltic Provinces ; 2, the Principality of Finland ; S, Muscotj or 
Great Bussia ; 4, the Czarate of Easan ; 5, the Caante of Astra- 
khan ; 6, Bassian Poland; 7, West Bussia; 8, Little Russia; 9, 
Southern Bussia ; 10, Caucasia. 

Thb Baltic Pbotctces. 
St Petersburg or Ingria.— St Pktebsbi^o 877, Kronstadt 48 n. (Neva). 
Esthonia.— Revel 51 (G. of Finland). 
Livonia.— Riga 109 (Dlina), Doipat 30 (Embach). 
Courland.— Mittau 23 (Treider-Aa). 

Pbincipaiitt of Finland. 
Pinland.— Hekingfors 45, Abo 23 (G. of Finhmd). 

Muscovy ob Gbkat Bxtssia. 
ArkhangeL— Arkhangel 20 (Dwina). 
Oloneti.— Petrozavodsk 10 (Lake Onega). 
Vologda.— Vologda 17 (Sukhona). 
Novgorod.- Novgorod 18 (Volkhov). 
Jaroslav.— Jaroslav 30, Rybinsk 15 (Volga). 
Kostroma.— Kostroma 30 (Volga). 
Pikov.— Pskov 19 (Velikaia). 
Tver.— Tver 3S (Volga), Torshok 13 (Tvertsa). 
Vladimir.— Vladimir 16 (Kliazma). 
Hijnl-Novgorod.— Nijni-Novgorod 42 (Volga). 
Smolensk.— Smolensk 24 (Dnieper), Viasma 12 (Viasma). 
Kaluga.— Kaluga 38 (Oka). ^ ' 

Tula.— Tula 57 (Upa). 
Biazan.— Riazan 20 (Oka). 

Moscow.— Moscow 611 (Moskva), Kolomna 20 (Oka), Dmitrov 35 
(Volga). 

OreL— Orel 55 (Oka), Jeletz 31 (So8na-Bistra&). 

Kursk.— Kursk 82 (Seim). 

Voronetz.— Voronetz 46 (Vorona). 

Tambov.— Tambov 26 (Tzna), Kozlov 25 (Vorona). 

Czabate of Kasan. 
Perm.— Perm 22 (Kama), Ekaterinburg 25 (Isset). 
Viatka.-Viatka 22 (Viatka). ' 
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KasaiL— Easan 94 n. (Volga). 
Simbirsk.— Simbirsk 27 (Volga). 
Penza.— Penza 35 (Sura). 

CZARATK OP ASTBAKHAN. 

Saratov.— Saratov 86 (Volga). 
Samara. — Samara 62 (Volga). 

Orenbnrg.— OrenbuMf 48, Uralsk 18 (Ural), Sei^gievsk 27 n. (Samara). 
Astraklian.— Astrakhan 58 (Volga). 
UfSi.— Ufa 21 (Ufa). 

Kingdom op Poland. 
Warsaw.- Warsaw 339 (Vistula), Lodz 57 n. (Bzura). 
Sadom. — Radom 12 (Eadomka). 
Lublin.— Lublin 33 (Bistritza). 
Plock.— Plock 22, Prajga 8 (Vistula). 
Au^nstowo.— Suwalki 20 (Szezupa). 

West Russia. 
Kovno.— Kovno 42 (Niemen). 
Vilna.— Vilna 89 (Vilia). 

Vitebsk.— Vitebsk 40, Polotsk 11, Dtinaburg 52 (Diina). 
Grodno.— Grodno 35 (Niemen), Bialystock 36 (Bialy). 
Minsk.— Minsk 44 n., Bobruisk 27 (Berezina). 
Moliilev.— Mohilev 42 (Dnieper). 

Volkynia,— Jitomir 42 (Teterev), Staro-Konstantinov 15 (Slutch). 
Podolia.— Eaminietz 23 n. (Dniester). 

The Ukrank or Little Russia. 
Tchemifoy.— Tchemigov 26 (Desna), Nejin 20 (Oster). 
KieT.— Kiev 127, Tcherkasi 14 (Dnieper), Berditcbev 57 n. (Teterev). 
Poltava. — Poltava 34 (Vorskla), Krementschug 38 (Dnieper). 
Kharkov.— Ebarkov 101 (Eharkova). 

South Russia. 

Bessarabia^- Kishenau 112 (Buik)^ Akerman 46, Bender 27, Chotyn 
21 (Dniester), Ismail 16 jGDanube). 

Kherson.— Kherson 128 (Dnieper), Odessa 217 (S. coast), Nicolalev 
83 (Bug), Elizabetgrad 63 (Ingul). 

Tanrida.— Simferopol 53 (Salghir), Sebastopol 26 (Tchemaya), Kertch 
22(Str. ofYenikalehl. 

r i Ekatertnoslav.— Ekaterinoslav 84 (Dnieper), Taganrog 63 (Sea of 
Azov), Rostov 44 (Don). 
Don Cossacks.— Novo-Tcherkask 37 n. (Don). 

Caucasia and Russian Armenia. 
StavropoL— Stavropol 34 (Tachla). 

Knban Ter.— Jeisk 30 (G. of Taganrog), Ekaterinodar 32 (Kuban). 

Terek Ter.— Vladi-Kaukas 24 (Terek). 

Tiflis.— Tiflis 104, Elizabetpol 19 (Kur). 

Krivan.- Erivan 15 (Zenghi), Alexandropol 20 n. (Arpar). 

Baku.- Baku 16 (Caspian), Nukha 25 (Kur), Shusha 25 n. (Aras). 

Daghestan Ter.— Derbend 17 (Caspian). 

Kntais.— Kutais 13, Poti (Rion). 

Kara and Batonm.— Kars 12 (Arpa-chel), Balouoi (;]S^af^^^* 
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DeicilptlTe MoUa. — Including Transcanctaia and Turkish Ar- 

nu-:;ia, Kun^T^'an Russia contained, at the last census, ten towns of 
U]>\ianls of luO,0«M> inhaluiauts (St Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Uiif— a, KKt-rs' r. Kii v, KiNhenev, Kiga, Tiflis, Kharkov) ; fourteen 
K-t. inii.i.Mu and r»0.nOO Kasan, Vilna, Saratov, Nikolaiev, Eliz- 
alnt;;r,id, Astrakhan, Tula, Loilz, Orel, Simferopol, Berditchev, 
Dunal'urg. Suniara, Kevt-l; ; 65 bet. 50,000 and 20,000. 

BALTIC PRoviyca axd Fi^laxd. — St Petersburo, capital of the empire, 
•itiiMt«'il (HI Uith sitle* of the Neva, was founded hy Peter the Great in 170S, and 
r«)iitaiii!< uln-aily ui>wanls(if half a million inhabitauta. Though built principidly of 
wiknI. the u'r.t an 1 public buildings are masitlve stone erectiozui, and altogether 
it irt wtirth y tif the mighty empire of which it is the metropolia. Its conuneroe is 
extensive with all parts of the Wiirld, the ex)K>rt8 being valued at £2,0M,000, and 
the iniiHirta at £3.0u0.000. Cronstadt^ an impregnable fortress on a small islananeai 
the mouth of the Neva, is the port of St Petersbuig, and the principal naval station 
of the em]tire. RevtL, a strongly fortified seaport town, and at one time the great 
em|Kirium of the Hanseatic League, was taken from Sweden in 1710. Riga^ a uage 
furtificil commercial city near the mouth of the Dtina, and long one of the ehtef 
Hanseatic towns, exports immense quantities of flax and hemp. Dcrpat, with a 
university the most ancient in Russia, founded in 16S2. J7elttii{{/V>r«,'the eapttal 
of Finland since 1819, is defended by the strong fortress of Svtaborg, which was 
assailed with some success by the Ajiglo-Fren(£ fleet in 1855. J&o, the former 
capital of Finland and the cradle of its Christianity, is now fidling into decay. 

MUSCOVY. — A rcAanp«;, the most important town in. the north of Russia, and the 
emporium of the trade with Siberia and the northern governments. Vologda^ a 
place of considerable trade, with a large annual fair. Kovfforod, at one time the 
cai)ital of an independent state, and a great commercial emporium, has fallen 
Into insignificance since the founding of St Petersbuig. Jccroslav, an important 
manufacturing town on the Volga. Kostroma and P«bov, noted for the mannfacturs 
of Russia leather. Tver, a fortified town on the Volga and on a canal wtdch estab- 
lishes a connection between the Baltic and the Caspian, possesses an extensive 
trade. Nijni-Novfforod, at the confluence of the Volga and Oka, is noted for its 
great annual fair, the largest in the worid, which commences on the Ist of July, 
continues eight weeks, and is ft^uented by merchants from all parts of Kuope 
and Asia. Stnolensk, famous for the sanguinary battle between the French and 
Russians, August 17, 1812, when the former were victorious. Kaluffo, one of the 
most impK)rtant manufacturing towns in the empire, the nuinufactores consisting 
of cloth, cotton, leather, paper, oil, and muskets. Tuia, the Hrmin|^am« 
Russia, and the great seat of its iron manufactures : here yust quantities of arms 
are produced annually, grving employment to 20,000 workmen. Jfoiootr, the former 
capital of Russia, and still the second city in the empire, greatly surpasses St 
Petersburg in the extent of its commerce, having water communication with all tiie 
principal cities and ports in European Russia. Its innumerable towers and mina- 
rets, especially the new Kremlin, excite the admiration of all travellers. Moscow 
was burned by the Russian general after his defeat by the French armv at Borodino^ 
Bept 7, 1812, and thus Napoleon was compelled to begin his disastrous retreat 
Ordf a place of very extensive commerce. JeUtz has imiK>rtant iron mines in its 
vicinity. Kursk and Voronet* are important commercial and manufacturing 
towns. Tambov, strongly fortified, contains a college and military school for the 
nobles. 

Kasav and Astrakhan. — ^Pem, the chief emporium for the trade with China, 
which consists mainly of metallic products obtained from the neighbouring mines. 
Skaterinburgf on the Asiatic side of the Urals, is the centre of the great iron- 
works belonging to tJie.crown. Kasan, the great enirepdt of the commeitse of 
European Russia with Siberia and Bokhftra. Saratov, a large, fortified, commer- 
cial and manufacturing city on the Volga. /Samara, the capital of a new govern- 
ment, has a trade in caviare^ an article of food prepared from the roe of the 
sturgeon. Astrakhcm^ a thriving commercial city on one of the mouths of the 
Volga, is the chief entrepot of tlie uominerce of Russia with Persia and India, aoA 
the seat oi an extensive fishery. 
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Poland kUD West B.vaaik.-^Warsaw, the capital of Poland since 1666, and the 
great entrepot of its commerce. Is, in point of population, the third cifcy in the 
empire. It is one of the principal stations of the Russian army, and the scene of 
unparalleled atrocities V>n the part of the Russians, during the rolish insurrection 
of 1863. Lublin has extensive cloth manufactures, and a trade in com and 
Hungarian wines. Wilna, the former capital of Lithuania, is a populous ci^, 



dicated the throne in 1795. Minsk^ Moghilev, and Jitomir are important commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns in the basin of the Dnieper. Berditchev carries on 
great trade at its four annual fairs, at which goods to the value of £600,000 are 
disposed of. 

The Ukrawe and South Russia.— X'iev, a lai^e, populous, and fortified city 
on the Dnieper^ is noted for its arsenal, its richly-endowed uuiversity, and its 
ancient catacombs. PoUava contains a monument to Peter the Great, who here 
signally defeated Charles XII. of Sweden in 1709. Kharkov, a large city, with a 
university, numerous manufactures, and extensive trade. Kiahenau, the fifth city 
in Russia in regard to iSopulation, has extensive manufactures of woollen cloths. 
Akerman; here was concluded, in 1826, a treaty exempting Wallachia and Mol- 
davia from all but a nominal dependence on Turkey. Kherson, a fortified town 
near the mouth of tlie Dnieper, and the scene of the death of Howard the philan- 
thropist, in 1790. Odessa, the fourth city in Russia in regard to population, and 
the third in commercial importance, is the great emporium of southern Russia, 
Yast quantities of com being annually exx>orted from it. Nikolaiev, the princi}ui] 
naval arsenal of Russia in the Black Sea since the destmction of Sevastopol. 
Ewpatoria: here part of the Anglo-French array landed on their way to Sevastopol, 
14th September 1854. Sevagtopol, formerly the Gibraltar of Russia, and the chief 
naval arsenal of the Russian fleet, was taken by tljie allied French and British 
forces, on 8th September 1855, after nearly a vear's 'siege. BakchUerai, near the 
Alma, a small river on whose banks the allied army obtained a brilliant victory 
over the Russians, 20th September 1854 : simUar victories were obtained at 
Balaklava and Inkermann, on the 25th October and 5th November following. 
Taganrog, the principal outlet for the countries drained by the Don. 

Caucasia.— Seavropol, the principal town in Ciscaucasia, is well fortified, and 
has some manufactures of soap and leather. Tijlis, formerly the capital of Geor- 
gia, and now of Transcaucasia, is strongly fortified, and is the great mart for the 
mterchange of Russian. Prussian, and Pere^tM^ produce. Erivan, formerly capi- 
tal of the Persian provmce of A«arbijan, situated on the great caravan route be- 
tween Tiflis and Srzromn, has a considerable transit trade. Alexandropol, a strong 
fortress situated at an elevation of 5860 feet. Baki^, capital of government Shem- 
•kla, has the best harbour on the western side of the Caspian ; it exports vast 
quantities of naphtha and salt from the Apsheron peninsula. Derbend, a place of 
peat strength and importance, being situated at the entrance of a defile in the 
Oaacasos, called by the ancients the ''Albanian Gates." 

Capes, Islands, and Peninsulas. — Capes Eanin and Sviatol, at 
the entrance to the White Sea; Hango Head, S.W. of Finland; 
Demesnes, N. of Oourland; Chersonese, the S. extremity of the 
Crimea. Idanda: Vaigatz, Kolguev, and Novaia Zemlia, N.E. of 
Archangel ; Spitzbergen, 700 nules N. of Norway ; Aland Isles, 
S.W. of Finland; Dago and Oesel, W. of Esthonia. Peninsulas: 
Shemo-Khovskaia, between the White Sea and the Gulf of Tcheskaia; 
the Crimea, in the S. of Taurida ; Apsheron, in the Caspian, form- 
ing the E. extremity of Mount Caucasus. 

Seas, aolfiB, and Straits.— Vaigatz Strait, Tcheskaia Gulf, White 
Sea, and Varanger Fiord, all in the N. of Archangel ; the Baltic, 
between Russia and Sweden ; Gulf of Bothnia, between Finland and 
Sweden; Gulf of Finland, between Finland and the Baltic Pro. 
vinces ; Gulf of Riga, between Esthonia and Courland ; Black Sea^ 
between Russia and Asiatic Turkey ; Sea of Azov, Yjefe^^iCCL'^^woxv^ob. 
and Black Sea Cossacks; Strait of Yeml;.a\e\i, \xxi\\>m% ^(Xv^ ^'mS^ 
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Sea and Sea of Azor ; Caspian Sea» sepantbg SoflBa from Poiia 
and Independent Taitaiy. 

KoontalB Bjitcm. — Rnssia is the least moontainoas comitiy ia 
Eorope ; for though bounded on the S. and £. by two inunenae 
mountain-chains, one of which contains seYeral summits greatly 
loftier than Mont Blanc, the whole of the interior and west comdstt 
of one enormous plain of very sli^t elevation. The only excep- 
tions to this statement are the ViQdai HiUs in "Ncrr^oirod, and the 
mountains of the Crimea which form a continuation of Mount 
Caucasus. 

The Cauauut, the loftiest mountain-chain in Europe, separatiiuf Euro- 
poan Russia from Transcaucasia, and the basins of the Kuban ana Terek 
from those of the Eur and Rion, has a total length of 750 miles, or, in- 
cluding the mountains of the Crimea, of 900 miles. Highest summits- 
Mount Elburs, the culminating point of Eun^ 18,493 feet; Mount 
Raabek, 16,623 feet ; Tchatir Dagh, in the Crimea, 5000 feet ; elevation 
of snow-line, 11,000 feet. 

The UraU, separating European Russia from Siberia, and the baains 
of the Petchora and Volga from that of the Obi, extend firom Orenburg 
ou the river Ural to the Arctic Ocean, a total distance of 1250 miles. 
Beiiig of very moderate elevation, they nowhere reach the snow-line. 
Highest summits— Konjakofski, near the centre of the range, 5397 feet; 
Taganal, lat Sb"* 20", 3592 feet ; Obdorsk, near the arctic circle, 5286 
feet. 

The Valdai Hills, in the government of Novgorod and near the sourcei 
of the Volga, divide the waters flowing into the Baltic from those ente^ 
ing the Caspian : highest smnmit^ 1100 feet. 

Table of Riven and Towns.— The River-System of Russia belonci 
to four distinct river-basins — ^viz., those inclining to the Arctw 
Ocean, the Baltic, the Black Sea> and the Caspian. 



Basins inclined to the Arctic Ocecm, 
Rivers. Towns, 

Petchora, Ussa. 

Dwina, Arohakoel. 

Buchona, I Vologda. 

Basins inclined to the BalUe, 

Gulf of Finland and ) Abo, Helbinofors, Sveaborg, RvTBLfWaoBO, 

River Neva, ) Cronstadt, St Petebsbubo. 

Narova, I Pskov,' n. 

Embach. I Dorpat. 

Volkhov, / NovooROD. 

Svir, I Petrosavodsk. 

Dttna, RiOA, Vitebsk. 

Treider Aa, I Mittau. 

Niemen, Memel, Tilsit, KOVKO, GBODRa 

Ssenupa, I Suwalkl 

Villa, WiLNA. 

Vistula^ Plook, Wabsaw (see under "Austria**), 
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Bcuina indvied to the Black Sea, 
Rivert. Town. 

Dniester, Akerman, EishenaUi n., EAMlHliny n. 

Sered, I Tarnopol. 

Tiaggnanicks, Drohooicz. 

Buff, NikolaSev. 

Dnieper, Ehsbson, Ekatkbinoslay, EnEV, MooHiLlv, 

Smolensk. 

Vorskla, / Poltava. 

Desna, I Kiey, Tohsbniooy. 

Seim, I KUBSK. 

Teterey, Jitomib. 

Ooilopial^ Berditcher. 

Pripet, Pifuk. 

Styr, Brody. 

Bereidna, BobruUk* 

SvisIotBoh, Minsk. 

Viaimay Viasma. 

Alma, Bakchiserai, xl 

Tohemayay Sevastopol, Inkermann. 

Salghyr, Simfebopol. 

Don, Nakhitchevan, NoYO-ToBKRKASK, n., Sttxo- 

Tcherkask. 

Manytob, / Staro-Tcherkask. 

Egorlik, I Stavbopol, n. 

Donetz, Bielgorod. 

Kharkova, Khabkov. 

Voroneti, I VoBONETI. 

Sosna, Jeletz. 

Kuban, Ekatebinodab. 

Bion, KuTAis. 

Bcuine indined to the Ccupkm, 

Kur, Shemakha, Tefus, Akhaltzikh. 

Aras, Shusfaa, n., Nakhitchevan, Ebivak, n., Ebs- 

BOUM. 

Terek, Eizliar, MoZDOK. 

Volga^ AsTBAKHAN.. Sabatoy, Samaba, SniBIBSK, 

Kasan, Nuni-Noyuobod, Kostboma, Ja- 

BOSLAY, TYEB. 

Kama, / Pebm. 

Viatka, Viatka. 

Sura, Penza. 

Oka, NUNi-NoYGOBOD, Rlizan, Kok>mn% Kaf 

LUOA, Obsl, 

Kliazma, / Vladimib. 

Tzna, Tamboy. 

Moskva, I Mosoow. 

Upa, Tula. 

Twertea, I Tyeb. Torshok. 

Vnl, Uralsk, Obsnvdbo. 
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LAkeA.— FmUmd, the Baltic ProTiDces, and iJie K.W. of Mw- 

covy, abound in lakes, most of which belong to the basin ci the 
Xeva, and discharge tiieir waters into the Gulf oi Knlaiid. La- 
drtira, by far the largest lake in Europe, has an area of 6190 aqoari 
miles, being nearly as large as the {Hincipality of Wales. 

Following the order of the river-b&sins to which they belong, the fol- 
lowing are the princi^ lakes in Russia : — Wygo and S^^o, in Olonets, 
in the basin of the H y.TO/ Kovdo, Piav3, and Imandra, in the iM^of 
the Kovdo ; Enara, in N. of Finland, sends its waters by the Patqoki, 
into the Varan<fer Fiord ; in the hadn of the Xeva are lakes Lack>ga, 
Onega, Salma, Fayama, Kuopio, Pielis, Ilmen, PeSpus, and many othen 
of smaller dtmensions ; in the basin of the Don is Lake Bolchol, in tbeN. 
of Stavropol, drained by the Man3rtch ; the Volqa has two smaD lakes in 
its basin — vis., Seligher io Tver, and Bielo in Kovgonod; in Transcao- 
oasia is Lake Erivan, drained by an affluent of the Aras, 

Climate. — If two lines be drawn from W. to £L throng^ Enropeaa 
Russia — the first from the mouth of the river Tomea» throogb 
Archangel, and the second through Ri^ Moscow, and Oienbai^ 
they wiB divide the country into uiree distinct climatic sones — vi&, 
the cold, the cool, and the mild zone. 

The cold zone, which is the most northern, has a mean annual tem- 
perature of only 18" Fahr. ; the soil is constantly frozen to a great depth 
below the surface, notwithstanding the continual presence of the son far 
many weeks' duration ; while beyond the arctic circle mercury freeses 
as early as September. The middle or cool zone has an average annual 
temperature of 36" ; the winters are much shorter than in the cold sone^ 
but almost equally severe, while the summers are long and hot ; at 8t 
Petersburg, in the centre of this zone, the thermometer sinks in January 
to 22° below zero, but rises in July to 90". The southern or wuUd tone 
has an average temperature of 50"* ; at Warsaw, near its centre, the 
thermometer in January descends to 22**, and ascends in July to 64°. 
The annual quantity of rain is very small, being only 16 inches at St 
Petersburg, and 15 inches over the immense basin of the Volga, hi 
general, the climate is highly favourable to health, diseases being on- 
commou, and human life frequently attaining to its maximum lengQi, 

Products. — ^Numerous mines of gold, platinom, copper, magnetic 
iron, sulphur, limestone, gypsum, rock-salt, and precious stones, are 
worked m the Ural Mountains, giving employment to a great num- 
ber of miners. Iron aboimds in the southern provinces and in Pin- 
land, but is not often associated with coal, except in the valley of 
the Oka. Coal prevails extensively in Poland, in Moscow, and 
especially in the valley of the Donetz, where the coal-field is 100 
miles in length. Lead, arsenic, and nitre are found in Finland; 
amber in Pomnd and West Prussia ; salt and alum in many places. 

Immense natural forests of coniferous and other trees occupy about 
two-fifths of the surface of the mild and cold zones above described, 
affording fuel, shelter from the biting winds, and numeroujs usefbl articles, 
to the inhabitants. The largest forest in Europe extends from the Mezen 
to the Onega, and covers an area greatly larger than the British Isles. 
The olive and orange refuse to grow in any part of European Russia, 
*xoept the Crimea, but the vine comes to maturity as far north as lat. 
1k\ The extent of land under cultivation bears but a small proportion 
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to the area of the country; yet such is the fertility of the soil, that much 
more corn is grown than is required for home cousumption. The upper- 
basin of Uie Volga, where the soil consists of a rich black mould, consist- 
ing principally of decayed vegetable matter, may be denominated the 
granary of the empire ; but the Ukraine is also very fertile, and exports 
enormous quantities of wheat. Nearly all the cereals are cultivated in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, but rye is the principal article of food used by 
the inhabitants. Hemp, flax, tobacco, ami potatoes are extensively culti- 
vated ; but rice, silk, cotton, and the sugar-cane are confined to Trans- 
caucasia. The domestic animals of England are found in most parts of 
Russia, while the wild animals comprise almost all the species known in 
the other parts of Europe. Goats, the skins of which supply morocco 
leather, are especially numerous : large flocks of camels are kept by 
the wandering tribes that inhabit the steppes, or deserts, east of the 
Don ; while the reindeer is a source of wealth in the extreme north. 

Btlmography.— The people of European Russia, though broken 
ap into a great number of distinct nations, all belone to two great 
divisions of the human family — ^the Caucasian and Mongolian. 

The first of these divisions is almost exclusively represented by the 
Sclavonians, who embrace nearly nine-tenths of the entire population. 
The principal subdivisions of the Sclavonic race, within the limits of 
Russia, are the Russians proper, the Poles, the Letts, and the Lithuanians, 
of which the first mentioned are by far the most numerous and wide- 
spread. These occupy the central and most fertile provinces ; the Poles 
are for the most part confined to Poland and West Russia ; and the 
Lithuanians and Letts to the Baltic provinces. The second grand divi* 
sion is represented by the Finns, Samoiedes, Tatars, and Calmucks. Of 
these the Finns are the most numerous, amounting to upwards of 
2,000,000. The Samoiedes are few in number, and are confined to the 
government of Archangel. The Tatars inhabit the country north of the 
Black Sea and the river Kuban, and are nearly as numerous as the 
Finns ; while the Calmucks are confined to the lower basins of the Don 
and Volga. In addition to these there are upwards of a million of Jews 
in European Russia, and about a third as many Germans. 

Lanouagb. — The languages spoken in European Russia are even more 
numerous than the races that inhabit it ; but, m common with the latter, 
they are nearly all reducible to two great families — the Indo-European 
and Finno-Tartarian. The nations of Sclavonic blood speak either the 
Russian, or one or other of its cognate tongues— the Polish, Lithuanian, 
and Lettish; the Finno-Tartarian family embraces the Finnish, Samoiede, 
and Geoiigian of Mount Caucasus; while the Wallachian, spoken in 
Bessarabia, is a Greco-hatin tongue. 

Religion. — ^The Sclavonians, arid more especially the Russians proper, 
belong to the Greek branch of the Eastern Church; but the great 
majority of the Poles are Roman Catholics. A considerable portion of 
the population of Finland and the Baltic provinces are Protestants of 
the Lutheran type; the Tatars and Circassians are for Uio most part 
Mohammedans ; while the Calmucks are generally Buddhists. The em- 
peror is the head of the Greek Church, which in doctrine and Htes closely 
approximates to the Roman Catholic. Though other religions are al- 
lowed to be professed, the amount of toleration enjoyed is of the nar- 
rowest possible descriptiou. Any attempt at propagating opinions at 
variance with those of the national Church, or of proselvtisin^ any of Ita 
idberents, is punished with imprisonment, and tot \2avc^ «j&«cv<aA 
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with exile to Siberia, while the convert is condemned to loss of property, 
and to detention for life in a convent 

Education.— Russia is one of the worst educated countries in Europe, 
there being only 12 per cent of the population at school, while in Ge^ 
many the proportion is about 1 in 7. The sohools are under the sonreil- 
lance of the priests, and religious instruction oonstitutes the basis and 
sum of all school training. Public establishments for tiie pursuit <rf 
science are numerous, ana an) liberally endowed by the GoTemment— 
the most celebrated of them hmn^ the *' Academy of Soienoes ** at St 
Petersburg. There are now only six universities — ^vis., those of Doruati 
Mosoow, Kharkov, Kasan, St Petersburg, Kiev— the universities of YrUoa 
and Warsaw having been suppressed by the Government. 

Ooremxiitiit and Finance. — ^The form of goveromeDt is an abeo- 
lute hereditary monarchy, all power, both in Church and Staie^ 
being vested in the Emperor, though tiie influence of the nobility if 
such that the lovereign cannot, with safety, disregaid. their wic^ea 

The nobility possess more than half of all the cultivated land of 
the country, but they have suffered a very heavy loss by the recent 
emancipation of the serfs on their estates. The administration of 
the empire is intrusted to four great boards or councils, possessing 
separate functions, but centring in the ''Private Cabinet of the 
Emperor"— viz., the Imperial Council, the Directing Senate, the 
Holy Synod, and the Council of Ministers. 

The Military force is probably the greatest in the world. In 1883 
the regular army amounted to 959,000 men and officers, besides a 
reserve force of 533,000 light cavalry, consisting for the most part 
of Calmucks and Cossack. The total army on peace-footing is 
about 770,000 men and officers, but on the war-footing the total 
available force amounts to no less than 8,200,000. The Ndvy, in 
1883, consisted of 873 steamers, including 29 armour-clad vessels. 
Many of the ships comprising the Black Sea fleet were sunk by the 
Russians in the harbour of Sebastopol in 1854, to prevent the 
Anglo-French fleet from enterinff. The Public Debt, which in 1858 
amounted to £63,537,000, had m 1883 amounted to £683,000,000, 
the annual interest of which amounts to £28,500,000. In the same 
year the Revenue of the empire amounted to £106,000,000, and the 
Expenditure to £111,000,000. 

Kannfactures and Commerce.— Manufactures have made great 
progress since the time of Peter the Great ; but notwithstanding 
the high duties levied on foreign ^oods, Russia is yet far from being 
a manufacturing country. Russian leather, largely used in book- 
binding, arms of various kinds, soap, sheeting, cordage, sail-cloth, 
together with cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics for home consump- 
tion, are the principal manufactures. 

The Exports, in 1881, were valued at £85,280,000 sterling, and the 
Imports at £89,010,000. The chief exports are com, tallow, hides, hemp, 
flax, linseed, timber, tar, pitch, potash, russia leather, furs, wool, ou, 
wax, honey, copper, iron, platina, cordage, and sail-cloth. Great Britain 
is Russia's best customer, taking three-fourths of her flax and hemp. 
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three-fourths of her tallow, three-fifths of her oleaginous grains, two- 
fifths of her exported com, &c. The total value of her exports to the 
United Kingdom, in 1882, amounted to £21,000,000 (or about one-fourth 
of the entire amount) ; wnile she received from us, in return, goods to 
the value of £6,771,847, consisting chiefly of cotton stuflFs and yam, 
machinery and mill-work, hardware, iron, woollens, tea, lead, tin, to- 
gether with large quantities of coal and salt The mercantile marine is 
small, and the foreign trade is principally conducted by other nations. 
In 1882, there arrived in Russian ports 13,032 vessels ; cleared, 13,839, 
carrying 4,956,000 tons. Railway communication is very limited in pro- 
portion to the extent of the empire. In 1858, only 716 miles were com- 
pleted ; but in 1883 there were 16,038 miles open for traffic. The 
principal railways already executed are : — The CTeat line from St Peters- 
burg to Moscow, 400 mues, with branches to Nijni-Novgorod, Kozlov, 
and Orel ; and the line from St Petersburg to Warsaw and Cracow, with 
branches to Riga, Vitebsk, Kovno, and Konigsberg; and a line from 
Odessa to Balta, in Podolia. In 1882 there were 66^080 miles of tele- 
graphic communication. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY (SCANDINAVIA). 

The kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, now united under one 
sovereign, embrace between them the entire north-western penin- 
sula of Europe, usually called Scandinavia. 

BonndaxleB. — N., the Arctic Ocean; W., the Atlantic, North 
Sea, and Oattegat; S., the Skager Rack and the Baltic ; E., the 
Baltic and Finland. Lat. 66° 22^71" 12' N. ; Ion. 4° 60'— 31° 16' E. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, on the east coast of the peninsula (lat. 59° 20^. 
Ion. 18' S'), is nearly on the same parallel of latitude as Lerwick, Christiania, St 
Petersburg, Tobolsk, Mount St Elias (in Russian America), aud Cape Farewell in 
Greenland ; and nearly on the same meridian as Spitzbergen, Danzig, Buda, Mostar, 
Otianto, Gulf of Sidni, and Cape Town. Scandinavia is the largest peninsula in 
Europe, and, in common with nearly all the others, stretches out in a general south- 
erly direction; extreme length, 1190 miles; greatest breadth, 490 miles. Thepenin- 
Bula is traversed, in the direction of its greatest length, by an immense mountain- 
range, which, being confined to the side next the ocean, gives Norway a highly al- 
pine character ; while Sweden, or tiie eastern half, is in general low and level ; but, 
towards the mountuns, it rises in a succession of terraces, marked by cataracts in 
the numerous streams, which generally follow a straight course towards the Baltic, 
and fireqnently expand into long narrowlakes. Coasts lowand sandy on the eastern 
side, bnt deeply indented on the western by rock-bound inlets, called fiords^ and 
lined by an innumerable multitude of small islands. Coast-line^ without includ- 
ing the inlets, about 3000 miles, or one mile of seaboard to every 97 square miles. 

Area and Population. — The area of the entire peninsula is 293,490 
sq. m., of which 122,869 belong to Norway, which is very little 
larger than the British Isles; and 170,621 to Sweden, which is 
nearly half as large again as Norway. At the last census the united 
population amounted to 6,386,016 : that of Norway being 1,806,900, 
or about half the population of Scotland ; and that of Sweden 
4,579,116, or one-fourth larger than the population of the latter 
country. Scandinavia is thus the most thinly peopled CQ.\i2Bteri Ss^ 
Europe, having only 22 persons to each sc^. m. 
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PollUeal DlTliloni. — Sweden is divided into three laige prorinees, 
and Norway into six sti/ls or counties. 

Sweden, Thbbb Provinces. 

Gothland. — Gothenburg 81 (Gotha), Malmoe 40, Helsingborg 12, 
Laudskrona 10, Lund 14 n. (tne Sound), Carlscrona 18, Kalmar 11 
(the Baltic), Norrkuping 27, Linkoping 9 (Motala), Jonkoping 17 (Lake 
Wetter), Christianstad 9 (Helge). 

Svealand.— STOCKHOLBf 185. Wester&s 6 {h. Mslar), Orebro 12 (L. Hiel- 
mar,) Upsala 16, Dannemora (Sala), Fahlun 7 n. (Dal), Nykopingo (K caj 

Norrland.— Uemosand 6 (Angennann), Gefle 19 n. (Dal), Snndsvall 9 
(Indals). 

Norway, Six Stitts. 

Agershnns. — Christiania 122. Frederickshald 9 (G. of Christiania), 
Drainmen 30 (Drammen), Frederickstadt 7 (Glommen). 

ChriBtiuiBand. — Christiansand 115 (Tomsdals), Stavanger 23 (Bukke 
Fiord), Mandol 3 (Skager Rack). 

Bei^n.— Beiven 43 (Kors Fiord). 

TrondhjenL—Trondhjem or Drontheim 23 (Trondhjem Fiord), Boraas 
8 (Glommen). 

Hordland.— Troms^e 59 (W. coast), Alstahoug 1 (Wessen). 

Finmarken.— Hammerfest 2 (Whale Island), Altengaard 2 (Alten). 

Deacriptiye Notes. — In the whole peninsula there are only three 
towns above 100,000 inhabitants (Stockholm, Christiania, Chris- 
tiansand) ; two bet. 100,000 and 60,000 ((Gothenburg, Tromsoe); six 
bet. 60,000 and 20,000 ; and eight bet. 20,000 and 10,000. 

8wn>nr. — Oothenburg^ the second city in Sweden both as regards population 
and commerce, has shipbuilding docks, nnmerons manofactores, and a laige ex* 
port trade in herrings, iron, steel, copper, and timber. lialmSe, a stronfi^y 
fortified manufacturing town on the Sound. Lund, a very ancient town, where 
the kings of Scania were elected in the middle ages, is the seat of a nniyenrsity. 
CarUcrona, bv fiur the best naval station in ScantfinaviA, has a laige export trade 
in metals, potash, and other Baltic produce. Kalmar, famous for ttie treaty, hi 
1397, which united the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Norrkoping, 
a thriving manufacturing town, noted for its broadcloth. Linkdpinff, an ancient 
town, near which was fought, in 1596, the battle of Stangebro, in which 
mund was defeated by his uncle Charles IX. Stockholm, the capital of Sweden 
since the seventeenth century, and the chief commercial emporium of Scandinavia, 
is built partly on the mainland, and partly on a number of islands on the strm 
oonnectmg Lake Mslar with the Baltic ; the houses are chiefly of brick or painted 
wood, the streets unpaved, narrow, crooked, and dirty, but the palace and some 
of the public buildings are very fine. It has numerous learned societies, the uiost 
celebrated of which is the Academy of Sciences. UpaalOf tiie former capital of 
Sweden, with a far-famed university, in which Linnseus, Celsins, Bergmann, 
Seheele, and Berzelius, were professors. Dannemom, the site of the largest and 
most valuable iron mines in the world. Fahlun, with a great copper mine, 
which has been wrought for upwards of 1000 years. Gejle, one of the piindpaf 
towns in Sweden as regards shipping and commerce. 

Norway. — Christiania, capital of the kingdom of Norway, finely situated at 
the head of a long narrow fiord on the south-east coast, is a small city possessed 
of no architectural beauty, but the streets are straight, broad, and well pavad, 
and the environs are exceedingly picturesque. It contains a university, a royal 
palace, the national arsenal, and various educational and scientific establish- 
ments. Frederickthald, noted for its strong fortress, in besieging which, in ITlfl; 
Charles XIL of Sweden was killed. Chrigtiamand, a trading seaport town, with 
■hipbuilding docks. Bergen, the commercial capital of Norway, and its mofli 
important fishing-station, is well fortified, and is a station for a naval squadron: 
notwithstanding its high latitude, the harbour is seldom fhMBen. Trone^jem, the 
UMient capital of Norway, and the place where its sovereigns are still crowned, 
■■i«Mao«eti?atiadeindMli|aHedfiih, tar.andc^ JToraas, noted fti 
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its extensive copper mines. Hammerfutf the most northern town In Europe 
(lat. 70* 40'), e^joy8 the light of the sun in summer for two months without in- 
terruption. AUetigaardt noted for its raised beiujhes, which conclusively show 
that in the course of ages the surrounding country has attained a greatly higher 
elevation than formeriy. 

Capes and IslandB.— Cape Nordkyn, the most northern point of 
the continent of Europe (lat. IV &') ; North Cape, on the island 
Magen^; Statland, S.W. of province Trondhiem ; the Naze, the 
most southern point of Norway. Islands: Mageroe and SoriSe 
groups, N.W. of Finmarken; Troms<$e and Lofoden groups, N.W. 
of Nordland ; Vigten, Froyen, Hitteren, and Smolen, off the coast 
of Trondhjem ; (Eland and Gothland, S.E. of Sweden. 

Gulfs and Straits. — Yaranger Fiord and Porsanger Fiord, N. of 
Finmarken ; West Fiord, between Nordland and the Lofoden Isles ; 
Trondhjem Fiord and Romsdal Fiord, W. of Trondhjem ; Sogne 
Fiord and Hardanger Fiord, W. of Bergen ; Bukke Fiord, W. of 
Christiansand ; Skager Kack, between Norway and Denmark ; 
the Cattegat and Sound, between Sweden and Denmark ; Kalmar 
Sound, between Sweden and (Eland ; Gulf of Bothnia, between 
Sweden and Finland. 

Mountain System. — An immense moimfcain-range, known as the 
Scandinavian or Norwegian Alps, traverses the western side of the 
peninsula^ from the Naze to the North Cape, the southern half of it 
being confined to Norway, and the northern forming, for the most 
part, the boundary between Norway and Sweden. Its total length 
18 about 1150 miles, with a breadth varying from 200 miles in the 
south to 60 in the north. The range consists of a series of plateaux 
or elevatied table-lands, separated nere and there by deep narrow 
valleys, and is very rich m minerals. It is usuaUy divided into 
three sections — viz. : 

Hardanger Field, in the south of Norway, separating the waters that 
enter the Skager Rack from those that flow westward to the Atlantic : 
highest summit, Ska^eslSestinden, the culminating point of Scandi- 
navia, 8670 feet (lat. 6r 18'). Height of snow-line in this chain, 5000 feet. 



basins of the (Jlommen and Gotha from the Atlantic : highest summit. 
Snaehfitten, 7620 feet (lat. 62° 11'). 

Kiolen Mountains, between Norway and Sweden, forming the water- 
shed between the Baltic and the Atluitic : highest summit, Sulitelma, 
6200 feet (lat. 67° 4,% Height of snow-Hne on Sulitelma, 3600 feet. The 
total extent of country elevated above the snow-line is said to exceed 
8500 square miles. Glaciers are numerous, and though less known than 
those of Switzerland, they are often of greater extent, and discharge a 
much greater quantity of water. One, near Altengaard, is remarkable 
as descending to the level of the sea, into which it projects some of its 
members. 

Lakes. — ^Lakes are extremely numerous, about an eighth of the 
total area of Sweden being covered with them. 

Lake Wener, between Gothland and Sweden Proper (area, 2120 8(]|uare 
miles), is by far the larcrest, while almost all the lakes of any magnitude 
are on the eastern side of the great mountain-chain— ^S£i%cstv^ 
Agershuus, in the basin of the Glommen ; Wenet a\id¥o«i£iMTA>Vu*^ 




between 




Trondhjem, separating the 
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bturiD of the Ootha ; Wetter, drained by the Mota]a ; Malar and ffie^ 
mar, by the M»lar ; Siljan, by the Dal ; Stor-Uman, by the Umea; Stop- 
Avan, by the Skeleftea ; Stor-Lulea, by the Lalea; and Tomea, by a 
riyer of the same name. 

Table of RlYm and Towni. — All the important rivers of the 
peninHuIa take their rise on the eastern alope of the great moon- 
tain-cliain, and pursue a S.£. course to the Skager Back and Catte- 
gat (branches of the North Sea), or to the Baltic. The western 
8loi)e is traversed by numerous mountain torrents, and by deeply 
penetrating fiords. 

Basins indined to the Atlantic and North Sea, 



Rivert. Towns. 

Alton, Hammebfest, Altengaojrd. 

Wessen. Alstahoco. 

Trondhjem Fiord, Tbondhjem. 

Kors Fiord, Bergen. 

Torrisdals, Christiansand. 

G. of Christiania, Fredericishald, ChribtIANIA. 

Drammon, Drammen. 

Glommen, Fredericlcsladt, 

Gotha, Gothenburg. 

Clara, CarUtad, 

The Sound, Lund, n., Malmoe. 

Basins inclined to the Baltic 

Motala, Norrkoping, LinkHping, JSnkSpistg, 

L. Mselar, Stockholm. 

Sala, I Upsala, Dannemora, 

• Hielmar, Orehro. 

Dal, Gefle, FcJdun. 

Angermann, HernSsand. 

Umea, Umea, 

Pitea, PUea, 



Climate. — The climate of Scandinavia is .remarkably mild, especi- 
ally on the western slope of the mountains, where the fall of rain 
usually amounts to from 70 to 80 inches. 

The snow-line is much higher and the cereals extend greatly farther 
north than in Siberia, where the cultivation of grain ceases at lat. 60°, 
while in Norway it extends to lat. 70^ In the interior of Sweden the 
summers are very hot, and the winters extremely cold ; snow covers the 
ground for nearly six months in the year, and mercury often freeaes north 
of lat. 61°. Owing to the length of the day and the great heat» barley 
may be sown and reaped at Hammerfest within the space of six weelm. 

Products.— The iron mines of Sweden are the most famous in the 
world, and yield on an average 70,000 tons annually. Copper is 
also abundant, and silver and cobalt are found in various places. 

The mountains of Norway are rich in minerals, especially iron^ copper, 
silver, cobalt, and chrome ; but from the difficulty of transport and the 
scarcity of fuel, mining industry is but little developed. A fourth pari 
Hiy^ entire surface of Sweden is covered with forests, the principal 
'ni|^ pine, f^^ birch, lime, eVm, oS^der, vad. -^FnXkm, the tunber of 
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which Is extensively employed as fuel, and for the production of charcoal 
required in working the mines. Pine forests extend, in both countries, 
north of the polar circle, and those of birch to lat. 70\ Barley is the 
principal crop in all parts of the peninsula, but not more than one-fifth 
of the surface is under cultivation. The horses and cattle are of small 
size; and north of lat. 64° the reindeer and dosf, both of which are em« 
ployed as beasts of draught, are the only domestic animals. The 

1)rinoipal wild quadrupeds are the brown bear, wolf, lynx, fox, glutton, 
emming, deer, elk, marten, hare, sable, beaver, and squirrel. The 
■eas, iakes, aMd rivers swarm with the greatest abundance of fish, and 
filling forms in Norway the most important branch of industry. 

Btlmography. — ^The people are all of the Gothic stock, with the ex- 
ception of the Finns and Lapps, who belong to the Mongolian race. 

The Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes oricinsJl^ spoke the same lan- 
guage — ^viz., the Icelandic ; and though the Swedish and Norwegian are 
now dialectioally different, they are still very closely allied, both in their 
roots and inflections. Nearly the whole Gk>tmc portion of the population 
are Protestants, Scandinavia being the most Protestant countiy in 
Europe. Lutheranism is the State religion in both countries, but other 
sects are tolerated. Nearly sJl the young are in regular attendance at 
school, and scarcely can a peasant be found who cannot reNEid and write. 
The literature and science of both countries are adorned by many names 
of more than European reputation, especisJl^ the department of physical 
science, in which the Swedes have long distinguished themselves. lin- 
nsBus, Fries, Wahlenberg, Scheele, Bergmann, and Berzelius, were all 
Swedes. The universities are three in number— viz., those of Christiani% 
Upeala, and Lund. 

CtoYemxneiLt and Flnaace.— Since the year 1814, Norway and 
Sw^en have been united under one soverei^ though each cotmtry 
retains its own laws and legislative assemblies. 

The monarch resides in Sweden the greater part of the year, but is 
boxmd to visit Norway annually. The army amounts to 235,690 men, 
and the combined fleet to 283 vessels of all descriptions, carrying 678 
guns. The united annual receipts and expenditure average respectively 
*6,661,817, while the combined public debt amounts to £18,684,000. 

UanufaetUFOB.and Commerce. — There are few manufactures in 
Norway, while those of Sweden consist, for the most part, of articles 
of home consumption. Timber, tar, and iron are largely exported. 

Swedish iron, owing to its magnetic character, and its being smelted 
with wood-charcoal instead of coal, as with us, is reckoned the finest in 
the world. Distilling and brewing are extensively prosecuted ; saw- 
mills, forges, and metsJ-foundries are numerous, while tanning and ship- 
building form important branches of industry. Owing to the configura- 
tion of me counti^, many of the people live near the coast, have acquired 
nautical habits, and readily engage m forei^ commerce, which is chiefly 
carried on with Russia, Denmark, Great Bntain, Germany, the Mediter- 
ranean, and tiie E. coast of S. America. Internal commerce is much 
restaiGted in Norway by the character of the surface, which in most 
places prevents the construction of canals, railways, and even good 
roads ; but in Sweden the facilities of transit are greatly more numerous s 
here canals are numerous ; the main roads leading from the capital are 
excellent ; and of late railway communication is progressing. L\i V^*^ 
there were 4875 miles of railway open in the peTiVQS\i\ab, ol^\ix^Qi^^'V^ 
miles belonged to Norway, 
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ASIA. 

Boundaries.— N., the Arctic Ocean; W., the Ural Mountains, Ural 
HivtT, Caspian Sea, Mount Caucasus, Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, Medi- 
t«*rrani'au sea. Isthmus of Suez, and Ked Sea; S., the Indian Ocean and 

Cliincse Sea ; and E., the Pacific Ocean. 

. Continental A»ia extends fW>m Cape Romania, lat. 1* 22', to Cape Severo, lat 
Ts" 25' N.; and from Ca]>e liaba, in Asia Minor, ion. 20* 4' EL, to Befaring Strait, 
170* W. It tliiiH embraces 77' of lat and 164* of Ion. Kaia Manna Nor, a small 
lake in sonthem Moiigulia, about S^' W. of Peking, is the ge<^raphiad centre of 
thi.s inunense area. The coast-line is variously estimated from S6,000 to 35,000 
inilcrt. Tlie fonnor gives one mile of coast to every 550 miles of surfuse; while 
£un>po has one mile for each 220 square miles. 

Area and Population.— The area of Asia, exclusive of th6 Malay 
Ar('hii)elago, is estimated at 16,620,313 square, miles — or one-third of the 
land surface of the globe. It is more than four times the area of Europe, 
and larger than Europe and Africa put together, or even than North and 
South America. The extreme length, from Behrmg Strait to Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, is 6700 miles ; and the breadth, fix)m Cape Severo in 
Siberia to Cape Romania in Malacca, 5400 nules. The population is 
very variously estimated, there being no accurate census of most Asiatic 
countries * but the sum of the populations of the different countries, as 
given in the annexed table, is 746,264,107, or fully one-half of the pop- 
ulation of the globe. Yet it is far less densely peopled than Europe, 
having only forty -six persons to each square mile. 

Political Divisions.— The actual number of independent states cannot 
be given with any degree of accuracy. Several of the countries enume- 
rated in the following table contain, individually, a number of small 
states not acknowledgmg allegiance to any other power. 



Table op Asiatic Statbs. 













Asiatic Turkey 
Arjibin , . , 
PqrifU . * . 
AfjKhauliitnn . 
BiJticbistan , 
Hindustan . 
FurtJipr India 

TtirkeHtan 
Asiatic Kuaala 
Jaspn . ^ . 


720,3^0 

ei^.ooo 
mo, 000 

100,000 

1 J 475,6^0 

4,S^1,1^0 
»aci,000 
0,2fl9jttS7 

i4a,46a 


ic,i7e,osi 

6,000,000 
7,0&iiffitKt 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
24&, .14^,240 
25^497,148 
3e6jl80,«>0 
000,000 
15,314,13a 
9^700,000 


SmyrnAp 

IVJitiran' 
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Surface. — Nearly the whole of Siberia and Western Turkestan con- 
sists of one vast continuous lowland plain, of nearly twice the size of 
Europe, and only partially separated from the great European plain by 
the Ural Mountains. Only its southern portion is capable of cultivation. 
In the vicinity of the Arctic Ocean it forms a succession of desert tracts 
ladled Tundras, which in summer are covered with moss, and inter* 
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q)erBed with lakes and marshes, and in winter are hnried under a solid 
eovering of ioe. More than a half of the surface of Asia is occupied 
with an immense elevated plateau or table-land, extending without in* 
terruption for about 5500 miles, from the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
in the W. to the coast of Corea in the E.^ with a breadth varying from 
9000 to 700 miles. 

Feninsnlas and Itthmmef.— The principal peninsulas are the follow- 
ing : Anatolia, or Asia Minor, between the Black Sea and the Mediter> 
ranean ; Arabia, between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf : Hindustan, 
between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal ; Further India, or the 
Eastern Peninsula, between the Bay of Bengal and the Chinese Sea ; 
Malacca, a southern prolongation of Further India ; Corea, between 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan ; Eamtschatka, between the Sean 
of Okhotsk and Kamtschatka. Nearly all the Asiatic peninsulas stretch 
south wuxl— the only exception being Asia Minor. The Isthmus of Sues 
connects Asia with Africa, and the Isthmus of Kraw, Siam with Malacca. 

Capes. — Baba, 'W. of Asia Minor; Ras-al-Had, S.E. of Arabia; 
Comorin, S. of Hindustan; Dundra Head, S. of Ceylon ; Negrais, S.W. 
of Pegu ; Romania, S. of Malacca; Cambodia, S. of Anam ; Chichakof, 
8. of Japan ; King, E. of Japan ; Patience, E. of Saghalien ; Lopatka^ 
8. of Eamtschatka; East Cape, the most eastern point of Sioeria; 
Seyero, or Norih-East Cape, N. of Siberia. 

Islaiids. — Rhodes, Samos, Sdo, Mitylene or Lesbos, in the JRetui 
Sea ; Cyprus, in the Levant ; Socotra, S. of Arabia ; Ceylon, S. of Hin- 
dusten ; Hainan, S. of China ; Formosa, E. of China ; Japan Isles, E. of 
Chinese Tartary; Saghalien, a semi-peninsula, NJl. of Chinese Tartary ; 
Kurile Islands, between Japan and Kamtschatka ; New Siberia, in tfie 
Arctic Ocean. For the islands of Malaysia (Sumatra^ Java^ Borneo^ 
Philippine Isles, &c.), see under " Oceania." 

Seas, Oulfs, and Straits.— Black Sea, N. of Asia Minor ; Sea of Mar- 
mora, between Asiatic and European Turkey; ^gean Sea, or Archi- 
pelago, W. of Asia Minor ; Levant, W. of Syria ; Red Sea, Strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, and Gulf of Aden, between Arabia and Africa; Arabian 
Sea, between Arabia and Hindustan ; Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman, 
between Arabia and Persia ; Gulf of Manar and Palk Strait, between 
Hindustan and Ceylon ; Bay of Bengal, between Hindustan and Further 
India ; Gulf of Martaban, between Pegu and Tenasserim ; Strait of Ma- 
lacca, between Malaya and Sumatra ; Gulf of Siam, S. of Siam ; Chinese 
Sea, between China and the Philippine Isles ; Gulf of Tonquin, between 
Tonquin and the island of Hainan; Yellow Sea, l>etween China and 
Corea ; Strait of Corea, between Corea and Japan ; Sea of Japan, between 
Japan and Chinese Tartary; Sea of Okhotsk, between Okhotsk and 
Eamtschatka ; Sea of Kamtschatka and Behring Strait, between Siberia 
and Russian America ; Gulfs of Obi and Kara, N. W. of Siberia. 

Mountain SfStems. — The Bolor Tagh Mountains, running N. and 
8. between Eastern and Western Turkestan and midwav between 
Spain and Eamtschatka, » the grand centre from which all the great 
mountain-ranges of Asia and Europe diverge. This great primary chain 
stands on the lofty plateau of Pamir, between the sources of the Amoo 
and the Yarkand, and attains an elevation of 19,000 feet. The follow- 
ing are the pi^cipal chains that radiate from it in sJl directions : — 

The Western System fonns the northern boundary of the table-lands of West- 
ern Asia, and is then prolonged through Eiut)peaD Turkey, till it reaches 
Alps, Cevennes, and Pyrenees, terminating at the «hoi«a kA kMUKoX^i^ ^% 
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AsUUe portkm MprntM thevsten flowtaf IbIo ttw ladha Oen ftos Amm 
tJut ducharce tkemsehres into the Btmdk ta. OMpin, mad Bm, of AnL Iti 
prtDr1|«l memben an tke foOovtac: 1. iWiTiii^ JTm*, ■ep urtlM tte FftD- 
jtb and Afjtbanistaa from iDdeMndent Tkitaiy. aod the hatim. of the Indoe tnm 
Hut of the Amoo ; mudmixm Movitioa, aboot SO,OM ftat 1. The Porvpaarinui 
JTaii^, in 5. E. of Penfe, eepazattag Taifceetaa fhn the pfatea of Iiaa ^oh4- 
beUa, 16.000 feet). 8. The in6«7«il«9i0«;& of the Caspian ;liigheBteii^^ 
Demaven'l. 11,600 feet : and Zm^rm, or J f i mfawi ^KwrdittuH, 11,000 feet» ae- 
rate the baains of tbe Eophratea and Oaspian : hei|^of anow-liDe on the EUxni; 
11.0'jO feeL 4. MauniafmM ^ J rmflu«, between the basiBa of the Caspian and 
Black Sea : hisheat aommit, Moont Araxat, IT.IU feet S. Tamrma and Anii- 
ronntf, encloeiDg tbe taUA-land of Asia IGnor, sepanta ttie baain of the Bn- 
phratet from that of the Black Sea; higfaeaft saaunit^ Aigiah Di«h. 13,197 feet 
«. The \Aha$um Bangt OS>000 CsetX pioeeeding from Moont Tanina southward 
along tbe Sjrian coast to Moont Hennon in ttie north of Faleetine (0S70 feet), 
and thence continued throogh Paleatine into the peninanla of SinaL 7. Jfmmf 
Caucana, proceeding in a north-western direetion from the eentie of the Weetem 
SjitiMn. and separated from the Moontains of Aimenia bj the TaHej of the Kot. 
(See under *' Rossia.") 

Thk SocTH-EAOTsnvSrvrnf extends from the aottthemeztTCBiW of the B<dor 
Tagh to the Chineee Sea, and forma the southern wall of the lofty plateau of 
High Asia. It contains the loftiest elerations on the earth's smfaee, sod con* 
aiaU mainly of the following ehaina : L The Himakam (*'>bode of snow*!, be- 
tween HindnsUn and Tibet, and aepaiating the baatai of the Ganges fkon tta 
npper hasin of tbe Brahmapntra. Tbe three loftiest peaka an Moont Mvenst 
•r OauriMmkar, S9.00S feet abore the level of the aea (the eolndnating point of 
Asia, and the highest summit on the earth'a aorfaceX between Nepal imd Tibet» 
Ion. 8«* E. ; Kunchiqjunga, in Sikhim, »,150 feet; and Dhawafa«iri, in Nepal, 
S8,080 feet SeTeral other peaks in this range rise to an eleratkm ot S5,000 feet, 
and not fewer than forty attain a height of S0,000 feet The chain is 1500 milsi 
long, and fhnn 100 to 850 mOea broad : height of snow-line on the aooth aidsL 
10,200 feet; on the north side, 17,400 feet; highest elevation at which iriieai 

Sows, 13,000 feet t. The KcuraJmrwm MomUiiiu, in Tibet, midway between 
e Himalaya and Koen-Lnn, and nearly as lofty as the former (Dapeang Peak, 
S8,278feet). 8. The ilouiUaifuqr -if oJkkan, between the Irawadi and Bay of Ben- 
gal, 5600 feet 4. The M<mntairu ofSiam, Cambodia, and .inoai, in Fnither India 
Cridi-bang-sa, in MaUy Peninsula, 6561 feet). 
• The KAfTTCM Ststem, extending tnm the Bolor Tagh dae eaat to the Fadflo 
Ocean, and consisting of two main sections : L The Kuen-lAtn MountaUu, be- 
tween Tibet and (Thineso Turkestan, and between the basins of the Yarkand and 
Yang-tse-kiang, 22,000 feet 2. The Pe Ling, in China, between the Yang-tse- 
kiang and Hoang-Uo. Several counterforts set out from the Pe Ling— viz., the 
Tun-ling, 12,000 feet between China and Tibet; the Nan-ling, 8000 feet, between 
the basins of the Yang-tse-kiang and Canton river; the Kihan-Shan, In-Shan, and 
Khin-gan Mountains, forming tbe S.E. wall of the desert of Shama 

The North-Eastebn System, extending E.N.E. from the Bolor Tagh to Behiing 
Strait, and forming the northern wall of High Asia. It embraces — 1. Thiaa 
Shan, in CShiuese Turkestan, separating the basins of the Sir Daria and Ili fh>m 
that of tbe Yarkand, 21,000 foet 2. 'nie Altaian^ Sayanak, and YabUmoi Moun' 
taint, in the south of Siberia, separating the basin of the Amour from those of 
the Yenisei and Lena ; Mount Katnnsk, in tbe Altai, 12,790 feet 8. Stanovoi and 
Aldan Mountaim, in Eastern Siberia, between the Arctic Ocean and Sea of Okhotsk. 

Eiver Basins and Capitals.— The River-Systems of Asia surpass in 
number those of any other continent, though none of them attains the 
dimensions of the Amazon or Missouri. This is owing to the different 
disposition of the mountain-chains, which in America are placed on 
one side of the continent, whereas the principal chains and table-lands 
of Asia traverse its central regions, and send the rivers in five different 
directions, conesponding to the five great basins to which they respeo- 
tively belong— viz., the Black Sea and Mediterranean, the Indian Ooean. 
the Paoifio Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, and the basin of oontinentsi 
ftroanu. For explanation of th« following table, see p. 26. 
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Basins inclined to the Indian Ocean. 

Enromn, Aleppo, Bhoster (Khiudatan), 
Kermandahan (Peraian Konraiatan), Kho- 
rnmabad (LoriatanX Baghdad, Moaul 
(Torkiah Konrdistanl Diyarbekr, Van. 
HAiDARABA]>(SindbX lakaido (BnltiatanX 
Leh (LadakhX Bhawalpur, Lahur 
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Basins inclined to the Pacific Ocean, 

Bankok (Siam); Saigon (CambodiaX 
Canton (Qaang-tiing), Ewei-lin (Ewang- 
se). 

Nankin (Kiang-sooX Ngan-king (Gan- 
hwayX Woo-chang (Hoo-pih), Nan-chang 
(Kiang-se), Chang-sha (Hoo-nanX Kwel- 
yang (Kwi-chow), Ching-too (Se-chuenX 
Yun-nnn. 

Tsl-nan (Shan-tongX Lan-ohow (Kan-snX 

Segan (Shen-ae), Tae-ynen (Shan-aeX 
Klrin Ula (Mantchooria). 
(Anadirskf in the Tohonkdhee oonntryX 
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(See under Europe,** p. 28.) 
OrenbaK 

KhiTa, Meabed (KlioiaasanX Herat, Bok- 
hara, Kmidiii. 
Kokan. 

Kashoab(& TorkestanX. 
CaDdahar. 



Lakes. — The lakes of Asia are fvrj numerouSy especially in Asia 
Minor, Independent Tnrtary, and the great Centoal Basin. To Asia 
belong the greatest lake in the world (the Caspian), and the largest 
fresh-water lake in the Old World (LiJce Baikal). Beginning at the 
N. K of Asiatic Turkey, and following, as usual, the order of the river- 
basins in which they occur, the following are the principal lakes : — 

KizU Irmak Basin : Tnz-Qvl, a laige salt-water lake in the centre of Asia Minor, 
the aaltest lake known. Jordan Basin: Sea of Galilee ; Dead Sea, intensely salt, 
1312 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Euphrates: Lake Van, in Toikiah 
Armenia, salt: no visible outlet. Indus : Mnnchur, in Sindh ; Wnllnr, in Kaah- 
mir; Bowand and Mansarowar, at the source of the Satl^. BrakmemOrat 
Paltoe, in Tibet Yan{f-tse-kian^: Poyang and Tong-Ting, in China Proper. 
Hoang-Ho : Ko-ko-Nor, N. W. of China Proper. Yenisei : Baikal, in S. of Eastern 
Siberia, drained by the Angara. Obi: Zaisan, in Dzongaria, drained by the Irtish. 
Basin of Continental Streams: The Caspian, area 140,000 square miles, the laigest 
lake in the world, 84 feet below the level of the Black Sea ; Lake Urumiah, W. 
of the Caspian, very salt; Sea of Aral, 152 miles K of the Caspian, which it 
exceeds in elevation by 117 feet, receives the Amoo (from Lake Sir-i-Kol, the 
highest lake knownX and the Sir Daria; Lake Balkash, 150 miles longand 75 broad, 
fai S. of W. Siberia; Temortou or Issyk-Kul, 200 miles S. of Lake Balkash; Lop 
Kor. in £a8tem Turkestan; Tengri Nor, in Tibet; and Zurrah or Hamoon, in 
Afghanistan. 

Climate. — Extending from the immediate vicinity of the equator to 
fiu* within the arctic circle, Asia exhibits every variety of climate, from 
the intense heat of the torrid zone to the ex^me and long-continued 
eold of the circum-polar regions. Three climatal zones, however, are 
easily distinguishable. The most northern of these, which includes the 
ffreat Siberian plain, is characterised by extreme cold for nine months 
bi the vear. then giving place to a brief period of excessive heat. (See 
under ''Siberia.") The Middle Zone, wnich embraces the high table* 
*"~^^^f the interior, is cold and dry, and subject to the influence of 
' I winds from the north: here laige tracts are seldom visited by 
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ram, especially the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, a large portion of 
Biiucliistaa, Persia^ Northern Arabia, and Southern Syria, in some of 
which a drop of rain is never known to fall, and in others only at long 
intervals and in very small quantities. The Southern Zone, comprising 
all the countries south of the table-lands, is characterised by mtense 
summer heat, extreme moisture, and no real winter : here the rain falls 
with extreme violence at particular seasons of the year ; at Calcutta no 
less than 64 inches fall annually ; and at Bombay, 16 inches of rain havo 
been known to fall in a single day. 

Minerals. — ^Asia has in all ages been celebrated for the number and 
rariety of its mineral productions. Diamonds and other precious stones 
abound in India, Burma, the Ural and Altai Mountains ; Coal, in Syria, 
Burma, Hindustan, China, and Japan; Salt, in Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Hindustan, China. Siberia, and Central Asia ; Petroieum, on the shores 
of the Caspian ; Bitumen, in the Bead Sea ^ yitre, in India ; Sulphur, 
in Ladakh; Gold, Iron, Copper, and Platinum, in the Urals; Oold, 
Silver, Iron, Lead, in the Altai ; Mercury, in C*hina, Tibet, and Japan ; 
Tin, in the Eastern Peninsula and Japan ; Volcanic products, in the 
Taurus range and in Japan. 

Botany.— The vegetable products vapy exceedingly in the different 
countries, according to latitude^ elevation, and other climatal influences. 
Hie entire continent embraces no fewer than eight of the twenty-five 
botanic regions into which Prof. Schouw divides the vegetation of the 
globe— viz., the 1st, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th, and 13th of his system. 
(See ' Manual of Modem Geography,' p. 55). The characteristic vege> 
tation of the first three regions is given at length under Europe," 
while that of the others will be found under the different coimtries of 
Asia. 

Zoology.— The Asiatic contin^^ contains no fewer than 632 mam- 
mals, or considerably more than a third of the total number of existing 
species. It is divided into lour zoological provinces — the Northern, 
Central, Southern, and Transition. The Northern province, or Arctic 
Asia, extends hx>m the Arctic Ocean to the Altai Mountains, and from 
the Urals to the Pacific Ocean;- The Central province extends from 
the Altai to the Himalaya and Hindu Kush Mountains, and from the 
Caspian Sea to Japan. The Southern province, or Tropical Asia, com- 
prises all the remaining countries of Asia lying east of the table-land oi 
Iran; while the Transition p'rovince embraces western Asia south of 
the Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, and the Paropamisan Mountains. The 
fauna of the last-named region is peculiar, and forms a connecting link 
between the three zoological kingdoms of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The fauna of the Northern province resembles that of northern Europe ; 
while in the Central and Southern provinces are found the elephant, 
rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and many other formidable animals, together 
with the camel, auroch, yak, musk-deer, ai^, and Tibet goat. It is 
probable that sJl the domestic animals of Europe, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the sheep, have been originally derived from these two pro- 
Tinces. Asia has comparatively a less variety of birds and reptiles than 
of quadrupeds, tJiere being only 646 species of the former, and 237 of 
the latter. The cassowary, bustard, pheasant, domestic fowl, and a 
nimiber of other gtdlinaceous birds, are abundant ; while, among rep- 
tiles, the Indian python, the cobra de capella, and the crocodile, oi 
gavial of the Ganges, are formidable in the extreme. 

Etlmography. — Leaving out of view the Malay peninsula, yrhioXx 
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mora properly belongi to Oceania, the entire Asiatic ooDtlneat is peopled 
by two great races of the human family— the Mongolian and the Cau- 
oaslan. 

MovGOUAn lUcs.— Asia is pecoUarly the home of the Mongol nee, and Monr 
fol nations occupy by far the greater portion of its MutUoe. The river Brah- 
maputra, the Himalayan, Hindu Kosh, and Paropamisan ranges of moontalns, 
together with the Csspfsn Bea, form the great nstmal banters oat separate this 
race from the Cancanan. Mongol nations thus ooeuTOr Uw wfacde of Northern, 
Central, and Eastern Asia, together with a part of Asia Minor, the inhabitants of 
which form a connecting link between the Mongolian and Caucasian races. The 
languages spolcen by the Mongol nations all belong to two great classes— the 
monosyllabic and the Finno -Tartarian. The former is confined to the south- 
eastern angle of the Continent, and is spolcen in China, Farther India, Bhotan, 
and Tibet These languages, besides being monosyllabic, are wholly d^itute 
inflection ; their alphabets are generally symbolic or ideographic (not phonetic); 
they are inartiflcial in their structure, and very limited in the range of their lite- 
rature. The Finno-Tartarlan funily of tongues, though not alt(»ether peculiar 
to Mongol nations, occupies the entire remainder of the Mongouan arear— vis.. 
Northern and Central Asia— and extends westward into Northern and even Cen- 
tral Burope. Its principal branches are the Turkish, Mongolian, and Tnngnsian, 
of Central Asia; the Japanese, Lu-Chuan, and Corean, of Eastern Asia; the 
Geoisian and other langusges of the regi<m of the Cancasos; the Samoiede snd 
Ffamisb, of the north put of both continents ; and the Msgyar or Hungarian, of 
Central Europe. All these languages are more or less inflezionsi and polysyllabic, 
possess phonetic alphalMts, are more refined than the monosyllabic group, wbSle 
one of tnem— the Turkish— contains a highly respectable literature. Modem re- 
search has established an undoubted aflimty between the monosyllabic and Finno- 
Tartarian families. The religious aspirations of the entire Mongol flsmily have 
always been obtuse and of a very low order. Shamanism, or demon-worship, and 
polytheLsm, at one time widely prevailed; but the nations speaking monosyllabis 
tongues have now for the most part adopted Buddhism, while the Turanian na- 
tions have become Mohammedans. 

OaucASiAHs occupy the remainder of Asis^the Hindus Medo-FBnriaaa, md 
ftrro-Arabians forming the three primary divisions of the race in Asia. Tke 
Hindut cmd Medo-Peniant appear to have been originally one people, to have 
spoken the same language, and to have occupied, in common, the plateau at 
Iran ; but at a time anterior to the dawn of history, the Hindus migrated ea^ 
ward and settled in the plains of Hindustan, fh>m which they exprtled the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, who were probably of Mongolian origin. Thdr language was 
the Sanscrit— a tongue of unparalleled copiousness and refinement; an^ uough 
it is now a dead language, all the tongues presently spoken in Northern India are 
immediatelv derived fh>m it Brahminism and Buddhism— those two master 
forms of false religion— originated with this people, and continue to be professed 
by more than a half of the human race. The Medo-PerHan group of nations oo- 
cupies about a tenth part of the surface of Asia, embracing Persia, BQuchistany 
Afghanistan, and the greater part of Turkestan and Armenia. The origin of these 
nations has never been accuratelv ascertained Their very existence had been 
scarcely known beyond the elevated plateau which, from time immemoriid, they 
appear to have occupied, when all at once they advanced from obscurity to em- 
pire. Emerging from their mountainous abodes, they captured Babylon the 
Great, and founded an empire which, in point of extent, exceeded even that of 
Rome. Their phvsical conformation, which Is decidedly of the European type, 
corroborates the testimony afforded by their languages, as to their affinity with 
the principal nations of Europe. Their languages form an in^rtant branch cf 
the great Indo-European family, and embrace the Persian, Pushtu, Biluffheft 
Kurdish, Ossltinian, and Armenian. The Syro-Arabian or ShemUie nations are 
chiefly confined to this continent, and especially to its south-western angle— via, 
Arabm, Syria, and the basin of the Euphrates and Tigris. In perfection of phy- 
sical conformation, the Syro-Arabians are regarded as equalling, if they do not 
indeed surpass, all the other branches of the human family. Ye^ their character^ 
istics are by no means uniform. The Syrians, who still preserve their lineage 
pwe and unmingled among the mountains of Kurdistan, have a fair complexion, 
imh grey eyea^ red beard, and a robust tnsae. The wandering Arab of the Desert 
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is thin and muscular in form, with deep-brown skin, and large black eyes. The 
Jew is easily distinguished, in whatever country he takes up his abode, by his 
long oval face and the peculiar cast of his physiognomy, though his hair is found 
of all shades, from jet-black to red. The Shemitic languages are remarkably few 
in number, but, as a compensation for this, they can claim the highest antiquity, 
and are spread over an immense portion of the surface of the eartti. They ex- 
tend, without interruption, from tiie Persian Gulf and Lake Urumiah to the At- 
lantic, and from the Mediterranean and Mount Taurus to an undefined distance 
Into the interior of Africa, where they come in contact with the Hamitic or Afri- 
can family. They are bounded on the east and north by the Indo-European or 
Japhetic Camily, and at one point (Asia Minor) come in contact with the Turkish 
^a Finno-Tartarian tongue. The principal Shemitic tongues are the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, now extinct, and the Syriac and Arabic, still widely spoken. 



ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Boundaries.— N., Transcaucasia, the Black Sea, and Sea of Marmora? 
W., the JBgean Sea, Mediterranean, and Red Sea ; S., the Mediterranean^ 
Arabia, and the Persian Gulf; and £., Persia and Transcaucasia. Lat* 
12- 4(y— 42° N., Ion. 26'-48"' E. 

Aleppo, one of the principal commercial emporiums of the Ottoman Empira 
(lat. 36* 11', Ion. 87* 10% is situated almost exactly in the centre of this wide 
area. It is in the same latitude as San Francisco, North Carolina, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Malta, Rhodes, Mosul. Teheran, and King-ki-tao in Corea; and in the 
same longitude as Moscow, Kertch, Sinope, Oondar, and the mouth of the river 
EamheaL Length, from Cape Baba to Gulf of Aden, 2000 miles ; breadth, along 
the S5th meridian, 770 miles. 

Area and Popolation.— The area is estimated at 729.859 sq. m., land 
the population at 16,172,981. Hence Ottoman Asia, though six times 
laiiger than the Bitish Isles, is little more than twice the population of 
Great Britain. 

Snrfitce.— That of Asia Minor is mountainous, having a high table- 
land in the interior, and rich plains along the sea-coast. In Armenia 
the surface is a succession of high mountain-chains and elevated valleys. 
The western part of Syria is traversed by a great mountain-range, while 
the eastern is an immense desert plain. Mesopotamia consists partly of 
a continuation of the great Syrian desert, and partly of alluvial soil, once 
profusely watered by canals, but now improauctive through inactivity 
and misgovemment. 

Divisions. — Asiatic Turkey comprises four great natural divisions — 
viz., Turkish Armenia, in the north-east; Asia Minor, in the north- 
west ; Syria, including Palestine, in the south-west ; and Mesopotamia, 
in the south-east. The political divisions, which are named pashalicka, 
vary in number and magnitude according to the varying power of their 
respective governors. At present they are seventeen m number, and 
have the same names as their resx>ective capitals, which we give in 
Italics. (For Arabistan, in Arabia, see p. 162.) 

Armenia.— Trebizond 45, Rizah 30, Batoum * (north coast), Ensroum 
60 n. (W. Euphrates), Kars 12 n. (Aras), Van 35, Betlis 30 (L. Van). 

Asia Mufon.^ Sivas 25, Kaisarieh25 (Kizil Irmak), Amasia 25, Tokat 
SO n., Marsivan 13 (Yeshil Irmak), Arab-Gir 30 (Euphrates), Smyrna 
150 (Q. of Smyrna), Sinope 10 (north coast), Kutaya 60 n. (Sakari8.\^ 
Angora 88 (Murtadabad), Scutari 60 (Bosporus^, Brass. ^1 V^^^l^^^ 
« Ceded to Bnssia in 1878, along with Kars, Ax^ia^taASi, viA kt\r<Vi^ 
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mora), Bimarboslii (Scamander), Manissa 80 (Kodos), Aidin 30, Karahis- 
Bar 115 n. (Mendereli), Adana 24 (Sihoon), Tarsus 30 (Cydnns), Konieh 50 
n. (L. Beg-Shehr), Mar ash 10 (Jyhoon), Lefkosia 60 (L Cyprus). 

'A\K\\.— Aleppo 70 (Koik), Antioch 18 (Orontes), Aintab 20 (Sajur), 
Tripoli 24, Acre 10, Beirout 60, Siir or Tyre 6, Oaza 16 (west coast), 
Danuiscus 150 (Burada), Ilamah 30, Horns 60 n. (Orontes), Jerusaleiu ^ 
(Kedron). 

MEsnvoTAmx.— Baghdad 60, Diarbchr 60, Mosul 40 (Tigris), Bas- 
sorah 40, Hillah or Babylon 10 (Euphrates), Harran, Orfah 30 (Belikh), 
Arbel 6 (Great Zab). 

Descriptive Notes. — Asiatic Turkey is very thinly peopled: only 
tweuty-Hix of its towns liave alwve 20,000 inhabitants ; nine above 
60,000 ; while Smyrna and Damascus have each 160,000. 

Armrnia. — Trebitond is well fortified, and is the natural entrepot for the Euro- 
pean tra le with Armenia and Transcaucasia. It was here that Xenophon with 
the 10,000 Greeks readied the coast, on their memorahle retreat after the hattle 
of Cunaxa. Brzroum, the principal city of Turkish Armenia, possesses an exten- 
sive trade. Kara, a strongly fortifled town, was taken by the Russians in 1877, 
■ after a gallant defence by the Turks. Van is a fortifled city with a flourishing 
trade, and possesses some remarkable antiquities, which have been attributed to 
Bemiramis. Betlis or BUlis, with manufactures of cotton cloths celebrated for 
their bright red colour: near it the army of Solyman the Magnificent was defeated 
by the Persians in 1554. 

Asia Minor.— 5iva< or Siwcu has manufactures of coarse woollen and other fab* 
tics, with a considerable transit-trade. KaUarieh^ the ancient capital of Cappa- 
docia, with iron-mines, is a place of great commercial importance. Tokatt a 
considerable depdt for agricultiu-al produce, has manufactures of silk and calico, 
and a copper refinery. Arab Gir, a thriving town on the route between Trebizond 
and Aleppo. Smyrna, the capital of Asiatic Turkey, and one of the laigest and 
richest cities in the empire : it claims to be the birthplace of Homer, occupies a 
distinguished place iu the early history of Christianity, was the scene of the 
labours and martyrdom of Polycarp, and is the only one of the great ancient 
cities on the western coast of the peninsida which has survived to this dav. 
Sinope^ long famous for its commerce, continues to be the best port on i^e noru 
coast of Asiatic Turkey : liere, in November 1853, the Russian fleet, emerging 
from Sevastopol, attacked and destroyed a Turkish squadron, consisting of 
thirteen ships, lying at anchor in the roadstead, when four thousand Turks were 
cruelly butchered. Kutaya (Cotyeeum), a large populous city, sometimes re- 
garded as the capital of Anatolia, has numerous mosques, public baths, and 
khans, and a large trade in goats' hair, wool, and agricultural produce. AngmUy 
long famous for the fine silken hair obtained from a species of goat, and used in 
the manufacture of shawls. Scutari (pronounced Scoo'-tarri)yK large and popu- 
lous town on the Bosporus, opposite Constantinople, of which it is usually con- 
sidered a suburb. Itnic (Nicsea), a poor mean town, famous in ecclesiastical 
history as the place where the first general council was held, a.d. 325. fruso, 
once the capital of Bithynia, is one of the most flourishing emporiums of commerce 
in Asiatic Turkey. Bunarhashi probably occupies a part of the site of ancient 
Troy. ManUta (Magnesia ad Sipylum), famous for its loadstones (hence called 
magnets), and for the victory gained by the two Scipios over Antiochus the 
Great, which secured to the Romans the empire of the East Aidin or Ghutd- 
Hissar is an important commercial city, and next in rank to Smyrna, with which 
it will soon be connected by a railway, the first and only one in Turkey. Adana 
has a trade in wool, cotton, com, wine, and fruit Tarsus, a celebrated city, and the 
ancient capital of Cilicia, was the birthplace of St Paul, and many other illustri- 
ous men. Konieh (loonium), was visited by St Paul in his missionary travels : in 
the middle ages it was one of the greatest cities in Asia Minor, and is now a place 
of considerable trade. Lefkosia, see Notes on tho Islands. 

Stria axd TaJjWTTs^— Aleppo or Haleb, the principal city in North Syria, 
has long been celebrated for its silk and cotton manufactures, and for its pro- 
ductive gardens. Antioch (Turk. Antaki), once tlie proud capital of Syria and 
■econd to no city in Asia, was one of the earliest strotigholds of ike Christian fidth: 
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here the disciples of onr Lord were first called Christians, though now it does not 
eontain a sinj^e Christian church. Tripoli^ at the foot of a spur of Mount Leba- 
non, is surrounded by luxuriant gardens and remains of the architecture of the 
middle ages; it was taken by the Crusaders in 1108, when its large and valuable 
library was consigned to the flames : the principal exports are soap and sponges. 
Acre, Akka, or St Jean d'Acre^ the ancient Ptolemais, near the foot of Mount Carmel, 
is one of the oldest cities of Phoenicia: it is celebrated for the memorable si^s it 
has sustained, but was reduced to a heap of ruins by the British fleet in 1840. 
Beirout or Beyrout is the port of Damascus and Central Syria, and has more com- 
mercial activity than any other Syrian port; valuable mines of coal and iron have 
been found in the vicinity. Sur or Tyre soon eclipsed its parent Sidon, and be< 
eame one of the greatest and most famous cities of the ancient world; as early as 
the 11th century before the advent of Christ, the Tyrians had become famous for 
their skill in various manufactures and arts : its site is now occupied by a miser- 
able village, which exports a little tobacco, cotton, charcoal, and niel. The down- 
fall and permanent desolation of Tyre is one of the most memorable accomplish- 
ments of prophecy which the annals of the world exhibit. Gaza (Arab. Ovxzeh), a 
thriving town on the S. W. coast, with manufactures of soap and cotton fabrics, 
and a principal entrepdt for the caravans passing between Egypt and Syria : it 
was one of the five chief cities of the Philistines ; the scene of some of Samson's 
famous exploits, and of his death; and near it Philip baptised the eunuch of 
Ethiopia. Damascus^ the principal city in Syria, in a beautiM plain at the eastern 
foot of Anti-Lebanon : it is regarded by many as the most ancient city in the 
world, and it is certainly one of the earliest that attained to conseauence : at its 
immense bazaars may be seen the representatives of all civilised nations, and 
above 200 merchants are here permanently settled: foreign trade is now carried on 
by the fine new macadamised road to Beyrout, opened in 1863, which is 75 miles 
bi leng^ Hamdhf the Hamath of Scripture, is at present one of the most plea- 
sant towns of Syria, carrying on a brisk trade with the Arabs of the desert, and hav- 
ing manufactures of silk, cotton, and woollen stuff's. Hems or Horns was celebrated 
foT its great Temple of the Sun. Jertualem(** peaceful possession "X contracted into 
Salem, by far the most interesting and renowned city in the world, having been the 
Bite of the most important events recorded in the annals of history : the date of its 
oiighi is wholly unknown, but it existed in the time of Abraham, when Melchizedek 
was its sovereign : it was the capital of the Israelitish empire under David and Solo- 
mon, when it became the permanent centre of the true religion : after the division 
of the empire under Rehoboam it remained the capital of the kingdom of Judab till 
the time of the Captivity, b.o. 588 : here the Saviour taught, here He wrought mir- 
acles, and here He suff'ered : after bavins been the scene of horrors unparaUeled 
in the history of the human race, Jerusalem was abandoned to the Romans, who 
levelled it to the ground, a.d. 70: the principal modem buildings are the Mosque 
of Omar, on the site of the Temple of Jehovah, and the Church of tlie Holy 
Sepulchre, which is erroneously supposed to mark the spot where the crucifixion, 
burial, and resurrection of our Lord took place. 

Mesopotamia.— fo^Adod, capital of a pashallck of same name, and formerly of 
the Saracen Caliphate, on both sides of the Tigris, 220 miles from the Persian Gulf, 
is a place of great trade, especially with Aleppo and Damascus ; it was long the 
great emporium of all the surrounding countries, but its commerce has declined 
since Persia began to receive European goods by Trebizond and the Persian Gulf. 
BoMorah or BasrOy the great emporium of the Turkish Empire for Eastern pro- 
duce : ships of 400 tons can come up to the city. HUlah, a small town on the 
Euphrates, 80 miles S. of Baghdad, among the ruins of ancient Babylon, the first 
theatre of empire, and one of the most magnificent and famous cities of the ancient 
world. Diyarbekr or Diarbekr: here are some copper works and manufactures of 
cotton and silk. Harran, the Haran of Scripture, where Abraham and his family 
resided for a time on their journey towards Canaan. Or/aA, the famous Ur of the 
Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, Nahor, and Lot. Mosuly on the'Tigris, 215 
miles N. W. of Baghdad, a considerable town with a brisk and flourishing trade, but 
chiefly interesting on account of its proximity to the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
recently explored with such brilliant results by M. Botta, and by our indefatigable 
countryman, Layard : their excavations have brought to light the sculptured re- 
mains of several immense palaces of the ancient kings of Nineveh, most of which 
are deposited in the British Museum. Arbel or Erbil, the ancient Arbela, when 
Alexander the Great obtained his final and decisive Yictoc^ Q\«t ^ 
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Capet.— Id jeh, the northmost point; Baba, the westmost point; Krio, 
the most south-westerly point ; Anamur, the most southerly point, o! 
Asia Minor. 

Islands.-— Lesbos, Scio, Samos, Patmos, Cos, Rhodes—all off the west 
ooast of Anatolia ; Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, south-east of Asia 
Minor, was annexed to the British Empire in 1878. 

Many of these islands are highly celebrated. ScaauM was one of the chief centres 
of Ionian civilisation, literature, and art; but it is chiefly celebrated as having 
been the birthplace of Pythagoras. Patmos will be ever memorable as tiie scene 
of the Apostle John's banishment, and as the place where the voliune of inspira- 
tion was completed. Rho(U», one of the largest islands in the whole Archipelago 
is well watered and fertile, and celebrated from the remotest antiquity as a seat 
of commerce, navigation, literature, and the arts; but now reduced to a state of 
abject poverty by the devastations of war and the tyranny and rapacity of its 
Turkish rulers : its capital, Rhodes, with a population of 15,000, andin ancient 
times famous for its huge brazen statue of Apollo, was reduced to a heap of 
ruins by the earthquake of May 1868. Cyprut, a larjge and celebrated island of 
the Mediterranean, south of Cilicia, area 4500 square miles, population 108,0001 
of whom 75,000 are Greeks and 80,000 Turks: the island, in many parts sterile 
and uninhabited, is traversed ftom east to west by two mountain ranges, which 
attain their maximum height in Santa Croce (Olympus) 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea ; capital, L^^kotia, near the centre, with 12,000 inhabitants. 

Seas, Straits, and Gulfs.— Black Sea, N. of Asia Minor ; Bospoms, 
Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont, between European and Asiatio 
Turkey; Gulfs of Adramyti, Sm3rma, Scala NoTa> and Cos, W. of 
Anatolia ; Gulfs of Biakri, Adalia, and Scanderoon, S. of AMa Ifinor ; the 
Levant, W. of Syria ; the Persian Gulf, S.K of Mesopotamia. 

Monntain System. —(See under " Asia," p. 152.) 

Siver System and Towns.— (See after " Beloochistan.") 

Lakes. — ^Van, in the S. of Armenia; £!gerdir, in the S.K of Anatolia; 
Tu2-gul, N. of Konieh ; Bahr-el-Merdj, near Damascus; Lake of Tiberias, 
E. of Galilee; Dead Sea, S.K of Palestine. 

Most of these lakes are salt, and have no outlet Lake Fan, the largest, has aa 
area of 1200 square miles. The Lake of Tiberias^ or Sea of Galilee, u the most 
Interesting sheet of water in the world, fiom having been so often navigated by 
the Saviour and the fishermen of Galilee whom he chose to be his apostles : on its 
western shores stood most of the towns which he frequented during his minis^ 
—as Tiberias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum : the lake is traversed by the 
Jordan from N. to S. ; the waters are fresh and teem with fish ; and it has now 
been ascertained that its surface is 658 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The Dead Sea or Lake Asphaltites (area, 860 square miles) is also very remarkable, 
as being the saltest body of water known, vrith the exception of Tuz-guL in Asia 
Minor ; and as occupying the spot where once stood the guilty cities of ttie pkin, 
Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and Zeboim ; the waters are so intensely salt that no 
living creature can live in them, and so buoyant that men bathing in them find 
themselves floated like cork: as its surface is 1312 feet below the level of the 
ocean, it is obvious that, even before the destruction of Sodom, the Jordan could 
not have found its way to the Red Sea, unless indeed that cata^aropbe was ac- 
companied by a general change of level over the entire country; the probability, 
therefore, is tiiat there was a smaller lake here previously. 

CUmate. — Cold and humid in the mountainous regions, but warm and 
delightful in the plains and valleys. In the valley of the Jordan, espe- 
cially in the plain of Jericho, the heat of summer is excessive, as also in, 
the southern portion of Mesopotamia. The mean annual tevnperature 
at Jerusalem is 62°.6; summer, 73^8; and winter, 49°.6. The peaks of 
Blount Ararat (17,112 feet high) are covered with perpetual snow, m 
aUo the loftiest summits of the Lebanon range {\2,0(ki feet). 
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Products.— All the tuaeful metals are found in the mountain-ranges. 
In Armenia, copper, lead, and alum occur, and some silver mines are 
wrought; rock-salt is found in considerable quantities, and mineral 
waters abound. In Asia Minor, copper, silver, lead, alum, nitre, and 
rock-salt. In Syria, iron, coal, and limestone. 

The flora of Armenia is said to resemble that of the Tyrol and Switzerland. 
That of Asia Minor is extremely beautiful, and will bear comparison with the ve- 
getation of Sicily and Spain. In Syria, the olive, fig, citron, orange, pomegran- 
ate, and vuie, are especially luxuriant in the lower grounds ; while natural groves 
of sycamores, mulberry-trees, evei-green oaks, cypresses, and cedars, clothe the 
uplands. Mesopotamia is celebrated for its dates, which form an important 
article of subsistence ; and laige crops of wheat, barley, rice, and maize, with 
tobacco, hemp, flax, and cotton, are produced. The native fauna of Asiatic 
Turkey does not present any remarkable species that are not equally found in the 
adjacent extremities of Europe and Aflrica. The lion, once so common, has wholly 
disappeared in the countries west of the Euphrates. In Mesopotamia occur the 
■tripMl hyena, lynx, panther, buflUo, and wild boar ; while Jackals, bears, wolves, 
ana wild hogs, are met with in Asia Minor. The leopard is still found in the in- 
tetior of Palestine ; the Syrian bear in Lebanon ; the wolf in numerous localities. 
The domestic animals comprise the camel, dromedary, horse, ass, ox, sheep, and 
goat 

Sthaography. — ^Three distinct races of people are found in Asiatic 
Turkey— viz., the Turkish, Shemitic, and Caucasian. The Turkish race 
includes the Osmanlee, who form 9-l(>ths of the population of Asia Minor, 
and the Turcomans, who are very numerous in Mesopotamia and the 
north of Syria. Both these tribes n)eakthe Turkish language, and pro- 
fess the Mohammedan faith. To the Shemitic race belong the station- 
ary Arabs, who constitute the majority in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia ; and ihe Bedouins, or Wandering Arabs, of the Syrian Desert, 
who speak the Arabic language, and are followers of Mohammed. The 
Caucatian race comprehends the Greeks, who form a lai*ge fraction of 
the population of Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, and belong to the 
Greek Church ; the Armenians, who constitute about l-7th of the popu- 
lation of Armenia, and profess a corrupt form of Christianity ; the 
Kourds, who are generally Mohammedans ; and the Yezidees or Devil- 
worshippersi la the north of Mesopotamia. 
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Bonndariefl.— N., Turkey in Asia ; W., the Red Sea ; S. and S.E., the 
Gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea ; E., the Gulf of Oman and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Lat. 12* 40'--36'' N. ; Ion. 32" Sty— 60' E. 

Mecca, its most celebrated city, and often regarded as the capital, is on the 
same parallel of latitude with Mazatlan, Tampico, Havana, Cape Blanco, Sunt, 
Nagpor, Arakhan, and Tonquln ; while Jaroslav, Tcherkask, Medina, and Mozam- 
bique, are on the same meridiaiL The extreme length, Arom Suez to Ras-al Hait 
Ib 1800 miles ; and the extreme breadth, ftrom the Strait of Babelmandeb to Cape 
Mussendom, nearly 1200 miles. 

Area and PopolatioiL— The area is estimated at 915,000 square miles, 
and the population at 6,000,000. Arabia has, therefore, ten times the 
area of the British Isles, but less than one-sixth of their population. 

Surface.— This immense peninsula— the westernmost of the three great 
peninsulas of Southern Asia— consists of a huge plateau, which attains 
in some places the height of 4000 feet A great mouxitAiiL-^Vi^Vx^^^^ 

L 
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• loDfped from the Syrian Lebanon, extends along the entire W. coast, 
i' atttiining itc highest elevations in the Desert of Sinai, where Moont 
Iloreb has a heifl^ht of 8593 feet, and Jebel Mousa (Mount Sinai) 7498 
feet. Another chain, nearly at right-angles with it, skirts the S. coast 
to the prorince of Oman, where Jebel Akhdar attains the elevation 
of 6010 feet. The coasts are generally low, but very fertile where water 
if abundant; but the whole country lying between Hedjas and the 
Euphrates is a continuous plain of moving sands. 

Political DlTlfioni. — ^Theee are sieven in number, viz. : — 

Arabia PxTRi^— Tor (G. of Suez), Akaba (G. of Akaba)^ Ruuu c/ 
Pttra IWady Mousa). 

Hkdjaz.— Mecca, 60 n., Jiddah 22 (Red Sea), Medina 8 (the interior). 

Yemen.— Sana 40, Damar 25 (the interior), Mooha 7 (Bed Sea), Aden 
40 (G. of Aden). 

Hadramadt.— Makalla 5, Shahr 6 (S. coast). 

Oman.— Muscat 40, Muttra 20, Sohar 9 (G. of Oman). 

I^ohba.— Laohsa 15 (Aftan)« Grane 10 (rersian Gulf). 

Neojeo.— Deraieh 15 n. (Aftan), Anezeh (N.W. of Deraieh). 

Descriptive VotM.-^Tor or IVcr, a small town on the caravan-ronte firom 
Egypt to Mecca, where the water is better than at any other place on l^e Red 
Sea. Half-way between Akaba and the Dead Sea are the fiunoas ruins of Pdra, 
the ancient capital of Idumea, surrounded by almost inaccessible precipices, and 
entered by a single narrow gorge. It was a citv of great extent and magnificence, 
and commanded a large share of the traflBc of the East Some fine ruins of its 
public buildings still remain. Mecca, capital of the HeciUaz, and the most cele- 
brated city of Arabia, is famous as having been the birtiiplace of the aidi- 
impostor Mohammed (a.d. 67IX and the cradle of the Mussulman religion. Jid- 
dah, the port of Mecca, is the principal commercial entrepAt of Arabia. MBiima, 
a celebrated city, was the seat of Mohammed's empire; hither he fled from 
Mecca in a.d. 622, and that y^ar, termed the H^ira or " Flight," has ever since 
formed the great era in all parts of the Mohammedan world. Sana is a flourish- 
ing town, and carries on a great trade in coffee with Persia, India, and Turkey. 
Mocka, a fortified seaport, is chiefly celebrated for its coffee, the finest in the 
world. Adcrif a strongly fortified seaport, belonging to Britain, and expected ere 
long to became the Gibraltar of the East Muscat^ a fortified maritime city, 
capital of the dominions of the Imam of Muscat, is the grand commercial empo- 
rium of Eastern Arabia. Muttra, a large town with shipbuilding docks. Laehta 
is well watered, and surrounded by plantations of date-trees. Deraiehf formerly 
capital of the country of the Wahabees or Mohanmiedan reformers, was nearly 
ruined by the troops of Ibrahim Pacha in 1809. 

Climate. — In common with Egypt and the Sahara, Arabia forms part of 
the great rainless zone, which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacifio 
Ocean. The climate is, accordingly, one of the driest in the-world. In 
summer the heat is intense along the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
Mecca being one of the hottest places on the globe, having a mean 
annual temperature of 68°, while that of July is 90° Fahr. In the ele- 
vated interior, however, the temperature is more moderate. The rainy 
season lasts from the middle of «June to the end of September. During 
the intense summer heat, the hot wind of the desert, called the simoom 
or samiel, blows from the interior in all directions. 

Prodncts. — Minerals are little known, but comprise the onyx, emerald^ 
blue alabaster, granite, limestone, basalt and other volcanic produc- 
tions ; iron in Yemen ; silver and lead in Oman ; rock-salt in several 
localities. The S.W. angle of Arabia belongs to Schouw's *' Region of 
Balsamic Trees." Here the vegetation is tropical, the greater part 
oonaisting of Indian forms. There are many trees yielding guias and 
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balsamic resins; the cultivated plants are maize, millet, date palm« 
cocoa-nut, vine, coflFee-tree, sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo. ITae entire 
remainder of the country belongs to the same author's " Desert Region." 
Here the flora is very poor, and cultivation is confined to the oases, 
where the date-tree comes to perfection. Wild animals are few in 
number, on account of the scarcity of wood and water. The principal 
beasts of prey are the panther, ounce, and hyena. Apes are numerous 
in Yemen. The wild ass of the desert is noted for its size and strength. 
The ibex inhabits the rocky heights, the antelope the plains, and the 
ostrich and lizard the barren sands. Among domestic animals the camel 
of Oman is celebrated for its beautv, and the dromedary is a useful beast 
of burden. The horse, which has oeen carefully bred for several thou- 
sand years, forms an important branch of trafBc. 

Ethnography. —The people of Arabia are a very mixed race, being 
partly descended from Ham and partly from Shem, the sons of Noah. 
Ham s eldest son was Gush, and the Cushites appear to have been the 
earliest inhabitants of Southern Arabia, from which they sent out colo- 
nies across the Red Sea, and peopled Ethiopia (Abyssinia). The de- 
scendants of Shem are principally the Joktanites, or Kaohtanites, who, 
according to the Arabian geographers, settled in Yemen soon after the 
confusion of tongues; the Ishmaelites, who settled E. and S.E. of Pales- 
tine ; the Midianites and Amalekites, who in Moses' time occupied the 
peninrmla of Sinai ; the Edomites and Nabatheans, who peopled Idumecu 
and had Petra for their capital ; the Nahorites, who dwelt in the " land 
of Uz ;" the Moabites ana Ammonites, who occupied the territory E. 
and N.E. of the Dead Sea. These and many others, whose precise lo- 
calities cannot now be determined, came in the course of ages to be 
thoroughly amalgamated, and to be known under the general designa- 
tion of Arabs. The Arabic language, so remarkable for its copiousness 
and beauty, is the most impoitant representative extant of the great 
Shemitic family of tongues. Its roots are in general identical with those 
of the Hebrew ; and its inflections, though greatly more varied and nu- 
merous, bear to that language the closest affinity. It is extensively used 
as the language of religion and commerce wherever the Mohammedan 
faith prevails ; and in it is written the Kor^n, the sacred book of the 
whole Mohammedan world. Ever since the time of Mohammed, Islam- 
ism has been the only religion known in Arabia. 

Government.— Arabistan (Arabia Petraea, Hedjaz, and Yemen) is subject 
to Turkey, and the province of Oman to the Imam of Muscat. The rest 
of the country is shared among an uncertain number of petty states. 
The government of the Bedouins is strictly patriarchal in each of the 
numerous tribes, the chief power in each tribe being vested in a chief or 
sheikh, whose office is hereditary. 

MannfiBkctores and Commerce.— The former are at a lower ebb than in 
any other semi-civilised country. The leading object of industry is the 
raising of camels, horses, goats, sheep, &c. ; but the women weave hair 
tent-covers and bags. In the western and southern provinces, coarse 
linens, woollen fabrics, rude matchlocks and other arms, are manufac- 
tured chiefly by foreigners. The pearl-fishery of the island Bahrein, on 
the coast of Lachsa, is perhaps the most extensive and valuable in the 
world. The transit trade of Arabia, though greatly inferior to what it 
was in ancient times, is still considerable ; and large quantities of mer- 
chandise are brought by caravans and by sea from t^e «Ncct^>£&d^a!C^ 
oountriea. 
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PERSIA. 

Bonndaries.— N., Western IHirkestan, the Caspian Sea, and Ti 
Caucasia ; W., Asiatic Turkey ; S., Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea; &, 
Biluchistan and Afghanistan. Lat. 26*^40° N. ; Ion. 44**— 61** £. 

Ispahan, the former capital, near the centre of the kingdom, is in the aamt 
latitade as the Bermudas, Madeira, Tripoli, Acre, Anuitsir, and Naiddn. 

Area and Popnlation.— The area is estimated at 610,000 square milei, 
and the population at 7,650,000. Persia is therefore nine times the mm 
of England, with less than one-foorUi its population. 

Snrfiice.— The central portion is an elevated plateau, about 3000 feet 
high, and is traversed by mountain-ranges whicn in many places attain 
to the height of 7000 or 8000 feet. The Paropamisan and ^bnrz ranges 
form its N. frontier, while the S.W. and S. are formed by a chain ex> 
tending from the mountains of Kourdistan to those of Bilucbistan (see 
under ** Asia"). Many fertile tracts exist in the W. portion of this ele- 
vated region, but nearly all eastern Persia is an irreclaimable salt desert, 
forming a piut of that rainless and sterile sone which extends from the 
great African desert to the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 

Political Divisions.— These vary in number and magnitude, bat nso- 
ally comprise the following : — 

Ajbtrabad.— Astrabad 20 (Caspian). 

Mazandeban.— Saree 15, Balfrush 10 n., Amol 40 n. (Caspian) 
Ghilan.— Resht 20 n., Lahiian 15 (Caspian^ 

AzERBUAN.— Tabriz 120 (Aigi), Uromiah 2b n., Manigah 15 n. (L. 
Urumiah), Khoi 30 (Kotura, ajfi. Kur). 
Persian Kourdistan.— Eermandshah 30, Senna 25 (Eerkhah). 
LuRiSTAN.— Kornmabad 5 (Eoon, ajffl. Eerkhah). 
Ehuzistan.— Shuster 8 (Earun), Dizfol 15 (Dizful). 
Fars.— Shiraz 30 (Rocknabad), Bnshire 20 (Persian Gnlf). 
Laristan.— Lar 12 (S.E Shiraz), Nackiloo (Persian Gulf). 
Eerman.— Eerman 20 (E. Lake Bakht^gan), Gombroon (S. coast). 
Yezd 40 (140 miles N. Eerman). 

Ehorassan.— Meshed 60 (Tejend), Nishapoor 12 (W. of Meahe^, 
Eabooshan 15 (Attruck). 

Irak-Ajemi.— Teheran 100 (S. of Mt. Elbnrz), Easbin 40 n. rEidl- 
Ouzan), Zenjan 15 (Zeujan), Hamadan 30 n. (Koon), Ispahan 80 (Zenda- 
rood), Eashan 80 (S. W. Teheran). 

Descriptive Notes.— ii«<m5aff, though admirably sitoated for commeroe, hsi 
very little trade ; it is so unhealthy as to be generally called "the aty of the 
plairae." BoUfnuh contains numerous bazaars and caravanserais, and bas a lan^ 
general trade. Rcsht, a well-built town, with extensive bazaars. 2'o!»ra, toe 
entrepdt of the trade between Persia, Russia, India, Constantinople, and the 
Black Sea. Urv.miah claims to be the birthplace of Zoroaster. MaragaJ^ noted 
for the cave-temples in its vicinity, and for its white marble, which, when cut 
thin, is capable of being employed as a substitute for window-ghws. KhoU one 
of the finest towns in Persia ; here Shah Ismael totaUy defeated the Turks in 
1614. Kermandshah, a flourishing town, with manufactures of carpets, swords, 
and muskets. Senna, a romantic, flourishing town, in a deep secluded valley, 
filled with orchards. Korumabad; here the inhabitants live in tents msteadol 
Louses all the year round, Shuster was nearly depopulated by the plague m 182H. 
Shirtu, at one time the capital of Persia, is the birthplace of the famous poeto 
Saadi and Haflz. Bushire, more properly Abu-Shehr (" father of citie»»5, is tht 
principal seaport of Persia on the Persian Gulf, and maintains an extensive two* 
witti British India. Lar, formerly capital of an Arabian kingdom, has manave- 
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tnres of arms, gnnpowder, and cotton fkbrlcs, and the finest bazaar in Persia. 

Nackiloo, a small town, busily engaged in the pearl-fishery. Kerman or Serjan, 
carries on a trade in wool, which is celebrated for its fineness. Gombroon or Bvn^ 
dtr-Abbou belongs to the Imam of Muscat Yad^ a fortified city, contains spacious 
bazaars, and has manufactures of silk, cotton, and woollen goods. Meshed^ in a 
fertile pluin, enclosed by strong walls, maintains an active trade with Bokhara, 
Herat, nud other places : here is a magnificent mausoleum of Imam Reza, and 
of the celebrated Haroun-al-Raschid, caliph of Bagdad, whose reign was the Au- 
gustan era of the Arabian dominions. Nishapoor, celebrated for its turquoises, 
obtained from mines in the vicinity. Teheran superseded Ispahan as the capital 
of Persia in 1770. It consists of splendid edifices and magniticent gardens, inter- 
mingled with wretched mud-built huts. In summer the heat is so intense, that 
the Shah, and all who have the means, desert the city, and encamp on the plain 
of Sultania, about 150 miles to the N. W. JTas&m, a large, fortified, and commer> 
eial city, 90 miles N.W. of Teheran, celebrated for its grapes and pistachio nuts. 
Uamadan^ the ancient Ecbatana, at one time the capital of the Median kingdom, 
and afterwards the summer residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. It is 
.the Achmetha of the Book of Ezra, and contains the reputed sepulchre of Esther 
and MordecaL Ispahan (Aspadana), the most important and populous city in 
Persia, of which it was formerly the capital. Under Shah Abbas the Great, who 
died in 1627. it was one of the richest and most populous cities in Asia; but dur- 
ing the Afghan invasion, in the eighteenth century, its walls were destroyed, and 
the city reduced to a state of decay. 

Islands.— Karak, N.W. of Bushire; Eishm or Eishma, and Ormuz, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 

Seas, Bays, and Straits.— The Caspian Sea, forming a part of the N. 
frontier ; Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman, between Persia and Arabia ; 
Strait of Ormuz, connecting the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Ormuz. 

Monntains and Siyers.— For the Elburz and Zagros ranges, see under 
"Asia,** and for the River-System, under ** BilucMstan." 

Lakes.— Urumiah in Azerbijan ; Bakhtegan in Pars. 

Climate. — The climate of Persia presents the greatest extremes of 
heat and cold. On the elevated table- land of the interior the summers 
are excessively hot and dry, and the winters rigorously cold. Scarcely 
any rain falls, and trees refuse to grow, except near watercourses fed by 
springs. N. of the Elburz Mountains the climate is almost tropical ; a 
dry and a rainy season regularly alternate, and vegetation presents a 
laxuriance not often seen in much lower latitudes. 

Products. — The most celebrated minerals of Persia are the turquoise 
or calaite, found at Nishapoor, and the fine white marble of Maragah, 
so translucent as to be employed in windows. 

The principal forests are confined to the lowland region between the Caspian 
and the Elburz Mountains, where also the orange, pomegranate, ox)tton plant, 
mulberry, sugar-cane, and vine come to perfection. The grains raised are rice, 
barley, and wheat ; and the other principal products are tobacco, opium, assa< 
foetida, gnm-ammoniao, and other drugs. Among the wild animals are the lion, 
leopard, bear, panther, wild boar, tiger-cat, lynx, hyena, wolf, jackal, porcupine, 
argali or mountain sheep, and the boos or mountahi goat Domestic animals in- 
clude most of the species common in Europe, with the camel and argali sheep. 

Ethnography.— The population is very mixed. The nomadic tribes 
consist of Arabs in the S., Turcomans, Moguls, Uzbeks in the E. and 
N.E., and Kurds in the W. The settled tribes, who may be regarded 
as in general the descendants of the original inhabitants, are called 
Taujiks, and probably number about 3,000,000; while the wandering 
population are designated Ilyats or Eilauts, and do not exceed 2,000,000. 

The Umguaga are as numerous as the races by whom the coixtvtrj 
tat those most predominant are the Persian and TutVl\&\v. 'V^VXax y^-s«:^%\'^ 
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the northern ami western provinces; but even here the nativegare also acquaiiited i 
with I'ereiac, whi(>h is invariably the vernacular of the Tac^iks hi an parts of the ) 
ctKint nr. The origin of the Persian dates flrom the invasion of the Arabs in the 
seventh ceutary. The Taujiks are Mohammedans of the Sheah sect, who reject 
the authority of the first three caliphs. The Ilyats, on the contrary, are of the 
Bunnite sect ; while the Tarsees or Ouebres are fire-worshippers. 

Tho Oovemment is despotic : the sovereign) who is called the Skdtk, 
Is assisted by a (^nd vizier, who exercises control over the military and 
foreign departments, and by a lord high treasurer, who superintends 
tlie revenue and home arrangements. The chiefs of the nomsidio tribes, 
who are called Sheikhs, are nearly independent. The annual Revenue 
has been estimated at about £2,000,000 sterling. The armed force, 
which is very variable in amount, numbers about 95,000 men^ many oi 
whom have received European discipline. 

HanullEictiires and Commerce.— The princii>al manufactures are silk 
fabrics of all kinds ; and in the principal cities, shawls of goats' hair, 
carpets, felts, cotton cloths, cutleiy and arms, glass, pottery, leather, 
pnd saddlery. The commerce of Persia is extensive, notwithstanding 
the utter absence of roads. It is chiefly carried on with Russia, by the 
Caspian; and with British India, by wav of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief exports are the native products already enumerated, together.with 
copper wares, saffron, specie, skins, and sabres. The principal ports are 
Busliire and Gombroon on the Persian Gulf, Balfrush and Astrabad on 
the Caspian. The maritime traffic on the Caspian is entirely in the 
hands of the Russians, while that of the Persian Gulf is shared hi by the 
English and the Sultan of Muscat. 



AFGHANISTAN. 

BoTindaries.— N., Western Turkestan; W., Persia; S., Bilnchistan ; 
E., the Panjab. Lat. 28*' 60'— 36^ SO' N. ; Ion. BO'' 57'— 72' SC B. 

Candahar, near the centre of the country, is nearly iu the same latitude with 
Austin the capital of Texas, Savannah, Marocco, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Lahu^ 
and Shanghae. 

Area and Population.— The area is estimated at 258,600 square miles, 
the population at 4,000,000 ; or nearly twice the area of the British Isles, 
with about one-eighth of their population. 

Surface.— The north consists of a lofty plateau, from 6000 to 9000 feet 
high, traversed by stupendous mountain-chains (see p. 162). Candahar, 
near the centre, has an elevation of 9000 feet The S. W. is a desert^ 
from 3000 to 6000 feet high, resembling the deserts of Arabia. Tho 
Sulimlm Mountains on the eastern frontier are only 6260 feet high. 

Political DiyisioBs.— These are five in number— viz., Eabul^ Herat, 
Kandahar, Balkh, and Kunduz. 

Kabul.— Kabul 60, Jelalabad 3 (Kabul, aM. Indus), Istalif 16 {affi. 
Kabul), Ghuznee 10 (Ghuznee), Bamian (in the Bamian Pass). 

Herat.— Herat 60 (Heri-rood). 

Kandahar.— Kandahar 100 (Urghandab, affl. Helmund). 

Balkh and Kunduz.— Balkh 2 (xVdersieli), Kunduz 6 n., Fyaabad 

^^^^^Bpgtotiye Notes.— Jfa&ttZ is celebrated above all other cities for its excel- 
^^^m It has an extensive txatvait traiaie B^vaslBL, China, Turkestan, 
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ftnd India, and was the scene of the treacherous outbreak of the chiefs in 
when S890 British soldiers and 12,000 camp-followers were massacred. JeUUabad, 
famous for the heroic and successful resistance made by the British troops nndet 
Sir R. Sale in 1841-2. Istalif^ a considerable town, surrounded by fine gardens* 
was partly destroyed by the British in 1842. GhuMneet a famous city, surrounded 
by a lofty wall flanked with numerous towers, is the entrepot of IJie trade be- 
tween Afghanistan and the Punjab. Bamian, in the celebrated pass which leads 
from Afghanistan to Independent Turkestan — ^the only known pass across the 
Hfnda Kneh practicable for artillery. Herat, long the capit<ul of the extensive 
empire ruled by the descendants of Timur, is still a post of great military and 
commercial importance. It is the centre of a great trade between India, Qiina, 
Tartary, Afghanistan, and Persia: is regarded as the key of India (h)m the west, 
and has alternately belonged to Persia and Kabul. Kandahar, a fortified city, 
famous for the victory of General Roberts over Ayoub Khan, Sept. 1, 1880, when 
Ayoub's army was completely routed and 82 guns taken. 

lakes, — Seistan or Hamun in the west, and Ab-istada in the east. 

Climate. — The summer heat is oyerpowering in the valleys and lower 
levels. The snows of winter lie long and deep in the mountainous pai*t8y 
and the cold is very intense. This was the main cause of the sufferings 
of the Anglo- Indian army during their disastrous retreat in January 
1842. Scarcely any rain falls in the western part of the country, where 
the climate greatly resembles that of Persia. 

P^w4vct8.— Gold, silver, mercury, iron, lead, copper, antimony, coal, 
sulphur, naphtha, and rock-salt, are all found in small quantities. 

The vegetation of the uplands resembles, in general, that of Europe, and that 
of the lowlands the fiora and cultivated plants of India, as rice, cotton, sugar- 
cane, millet, maize, and turmeric. The wild animals are neither numerous nor 
very formidable, with the exception of wolves and a small species of lion found 
near KabuL The camel and dromedary are the usual beasts of burden, while 
other domestic animals comprise the ass, mule, goat, dog, and cat The sheep is 
remarkable for the sixe of its tail, consisting of a mass of pure fat, and weighing 
from 10 to 12 lb. 

Ethnography. — The Afghans, or Pushtaneh as they designate them- 
selves, are a warlike, semi-barbarous people, and probably the aborigines 
of the country. 

The Pushtu language forms an important branch of the Medo-Persic group of 
tongues, which is itself a member of the Indo-European family. The Pushtaneh 
number about 3,000,000, and are all Mohammedans of the Sunnlte sect. The 
other principal tribes are the Huzarehs, Inhabiting the wild highlands of the 
north, who are generally Mohammedans of the sect of All ; the Taigiks or Persians 
in the west ; Hindus in the south ; and Eimauks, Uzbeks, and Biluchees, in 
various localities. 

Goyernment. — ^Afghanistan has long been in a state of political agita- 
tion. In 1868, Shere Ali, son of the famous Dost Mohammed, obtamed 
the supreme rule ; but, having received a Russian embassy and refused 
a British, his country was invaded by an English army. Shere Ali fled 
to Russian territory ; Yakub, his son, was placed in power ; but, on 
showing signs of treachery, he was compelled to leave the country, 
which is now ruled by Abdun-ahman Khan. 

Manufactures and Commerce.— The manufactures are unimportant 
and confined chiefly to woollen and cotton stuffs for home consumption. 
The transit trade is considerable, and carried on by means of camels and 
dromedaries, formed into caravans, as the roads are not adapted to 
wheeled carriages. The principal foreign trade is conducted with India, 
Persia, and Turkestan. The chief exports consist of horses (which are 
reared in great numbers, and transported to India), furs, shawls, chintx, 
madder, aasaftttida, tobacco, fruits, and Herat caq^U. 
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BILUCHISTAN. 



Bonndaries.— N., Afghanistan ; W., Persia ; S., the Arabian Sea ; and 
E., Sindh. Lat. 24' «)'-80'' 20' N. ; Ion. 62» 40'— 69* 18' R 

Kelat, the capital, U on the same parallel with the mouth of the ICississippi, 
the Peak of Teneriffe, Suez, Bushire, and Delhi 

Area and Popnlatioii.— The area is estimated at 110,000 square miles, 
the population at 1,000,000 ; or three times the size of Ireland, with 
about one-fifth of its population. 

Sorfaoe. — Nearly the whole countrj is mountainous, rugged, and ele- 
vated, except in the N.W. and along the coast ; and water is deficient, 
being absorbed by the deserts. The Wushutee Mountains, between it 
and Afghanistan, attain in Takkatu, one of their summits, an elevation 
of 11,000 feet ; and the Hala Mountains, between it and ^dh, rcAch 
the same altitude. 

Political Divisions.— Biluohistan' consists of seven provinces— viz., 
Kachh-Gund&'va in the N.E. ; Sarawan', W. of Kachh-Gundava ; Kelat', 
8.E. of Sarawan ; Jhalawan', S. of Kelat: Lus, in the S.E. : Mekran', in 
the S.W. ; and Kohistan', in the N.W. 

Towns.— Kelat 12 n., Qundava 20 n. (Gundava, off,. Indus), Dadur 3 
(Naree), Bela 6 (Poorally), Sarawan 3 (Bale), Ke^je 10 (Dasti), Quetta 
or Shawl 2 n. (Bolan Pass), now British. 

Descriptive Notes— JTeto^, a strongly fortified town surrounded by mountain^ 
and well supplied with water, was the stronghold of Nadir Shah. In 18S9, and 
again in 1841, it was stormed and taken by the British. It has a considerable 
transit trade, with some manufactores of arms. Dodur, near the S.E. entrance 
of the celebrated Bolan Pass — one of the chief roads from India to the west— is 
said to be one of the hottest places known. In 1840 the British troops routed a 
Kelat force here. Beta, capital of Lns, is built of mud houses. Saraiwanj capital 
Of province of same name, a small town surrounded by a mud wall, in a bamren 
district Ked^^ the capital of Mekran, once a place of considerable importance, 
is now greatly decayed. BunpooVf capital of Kohistan, a small ill-built town, in a 
sterile region, and defended by a fort 

Climate. — The climate in the higher parts is extremely cold in winter. 
Snow falls from October to the end of February, and in some places re- 
mains on the ground for two months. In the plains and valleys the heat 
in summer is oppressive. In February and March a good deal of rain 
falls ; and from the latter month to September is the dry season. 

Products. — The mineral wealth of the ooimtry is considerable, includ- 
ing gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, tin, antimony, sulphur, alum, sal- 
ammoniac, and many kinds of mmeral salts and saltpetre. 

The vegetation is of a tropical character, including trees yielding gums and 
tialsamic resins. The oak, asn, fir, and other trees common in Europe, are un- 
known. In the low and watered plains of the K.E. are grown rice, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, sugar-cane. The fauna closely resembles that of Persia. Wild animals 
are numerous, especially leopards, wolves, hyenas, Jackals, tiger-cats, and foxes ; 
but, except on the eastern frontier, lions and tigers are rarely seen. The othei 
animals, wild and domestic, are for the most part the same as those of Atjg;haD* 
Istan. 

Ethnography.— Two races of people are foimd in Biluchistan— the 
Biluohees and Brahuees. The former, inhabiting the western part of 
the country, are a rude, nomadic, pastoral people, supposed to have 
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Biluchee, which contains no literature, save a portion of the Scriptures 
translated into it by the Serampore missionaries. The Brahooees inhabit 
chiefly the eastern provinces, and are most numerous in Jhalawan. They 
speak a language of Sanscritic origin, greatly resembling the Punjabee, 
but hitherto not reduced to writing. They are Mohammedans of the 
sect of Omar. 

OOYemment.— The eastern provinces are under the uncertain autho« 
rity of the Khan of Kelat ; the remainder being held by tribes who 
acknowledge no subjection except to their own chiefs. 

Commerce. — The trade of Biluchistan is usually conducted by means 
of caravans, abd is almost whoUy in the hands of Hindus. Agi i culture 
is not much pursued— not one-hundredth part of the land being under 
cultivation ; but the Brahooees rear large numbers of goats and black 
cattle. The principal exports are butter or ghee, hides, wool, drugs, 
dried fruit, fish, com, ana vegetable oil. 

Table of Bivers and Towns. — The following exhibits the River-system 
of Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, {Southern Persia, and Biluchistan : — 

Basins iticlined to the Blcxh Sea and Mediterranean, 
Rivers. 



Rivers. Towns. 
N. Co. Armenia, Trebizond, Rizah. 
Yeshil Irmak, ..Amasia, Tokat, Mar- 
si van. 

Kizil Irmak, .... Kaisarieh, n. , Sivas. 
N. Co. Asia Minor. Sinope. 

Sakaria, Kutaya. 

Murtadahad, ..Angora. 

Bosporus, Scutari. 

8. of Marmora, ..Brusa. 

W. Co. Asia Minor, Bunar-Bashi, Smtr- 

MA. 

Kodns, Manissa. 

Mendereh, Aldin, Earahissar, n. 

Basins inclined to 
R Co. Red Sea. . .Suez, Akaba, Jiddah, 

Mecca, n., Mocha. 
8. Co. Arabia, ..Aden, Makalla, 

Shahr. 

G. of Oman, ....Muscat, Muttra, So- 
har. 

Aftan, Lachsa, Deraieh, n. 

E. Co. Arabia, ..Grane. 

Euphrates, Bassorah, Hillah, 

Erzroum, n. 

Kamn, I Shuster. 

Kerkhab, ( . . . . Kermandsbah, Senna. 



Tovms, 

Cydnus, Tarsus. 

Sihoon, Adana. 

Tyhoon Marash, n. 

Orontes, Antioch, Hamah, 

Hems. 

Co. of Syria,.... Tripoli, Beirout, Sw 

(TyreX Acre, Gaza. 
'°bZ 5?!'^}«ri»a(Jericho).n. 

Kedron, Jerusalem. 

Bnrada (L. ofl 

DamascusX /Damascus. 



the A rabian Sea. 

KOOD, I , 



Ha- 



Ehorumabad, 
madan, n. 

Tigris, { Baghdad, • Mosul, 

Diyarbekr. 

Belik, I Harran, Orfah. 

Sajur, Aintab, Aleppo, n. 

W. Euphrates, Arab-Gir. 
Persian Gulf, ..Bushire, Naekiloo, 
Gombrocfin, 

Dasti, Kecye. 

PooraUy, Bela. 



INDIA, OR HINDUSTAN.* 

Of the three great peninsulas in which Asia terminates on the 
south, India forms the central and by far the most important. 
Bon n da riei .— N., Tib'et, from which it is separated by the Himalayas 

* The orthography of many of the proper names oontahied In the followiDg 
article is now altered. In accordance with the system uniformly adopted in 
India, but in most cases the former spelling will be found in tJh& " iy«»fsec^^% 
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HonntiiiM ; W., AMuirtui', BOuchistaii', and the AraUan Sea ; a, the 
Indian Ocean ; E.. Bay of BeogaT and Bdrma. Lat. 8"— 36^ N., Ion. 
66J--99i'' E. 

lo form it U a triangle, whote baae la the HlnudayaB, the loftiest monntafais on 
the globe, tnd whose apex stretches far out into the Indian Ocean. Its sonthem 
half lies within the torrid sone : Calcatta, on the central parallel, and only one 
degree sonth of the Tropic of Cancer, is nearly in the same latitude as C Blanco, 
Mecca, Moaoaf, Baro'da, Canton', Mazatlan', and Havan'a. The country consists 
of three great natoral divisions— viJL, the basin of the Gan'gea in the north-east ; 
the bnsin of the In'dus in the north-west ; and the Dak'ban, or strictly peninsular 
purt, funning an elevated plateau in the south. 

Area, Fopnlatioii, and Political DiTisioii8.~Inclading Ceylon' and 
the British possessions in Biir'ma, the area is estimated at 1,562,890 
square miles, and the population at 252,093,400, or twelve times the area 
of the British Isles, with seven times their population. 

About four-sevenths of this immense area, together with three-fburths of the 
population, are directly suljject to the British Crown ; while there are about 8uO 
small native states additional, more or less under British protection. Besides 
these, there are now only two native independent states (NepaT and BhotanO 
in the extreme north. The foreign possessions are now of very limited extent: 
those of the French are almost annihilated ; the Portuguese still linger in a few 
spots, the scenes of their former grandeur ; while the Danish possessions have be- 
come extinct 

British Possessions. — British India now consists of the follow- 
ing eight subdivisions— viz., 1, the Presidency of Bengal', embrac- 
ing Bengal, Oris'a, Behar', Aa&m\ and Chittegong', and occupying 
the lower basins of the Gan'ges and BrahmapA'tra; 2, the North- West 
Provinces and Oudh, including Ben&'res, Allahabad', Ag'ra, Oudh, 
and Rohilkhand, all in the upper basin of the Ganges; 3, the 
Panjfilb', with Sirhind' and Dellii, chiefly in the upper basin of the 
In'dus; 4, Central Provinces and Berar', in the north of the 
Dak'han ; 6, Bombay' Presidency or Sindh, British Gujaraf, and 
the Kon'kan, in the west of the Dakhan and in tiie lower basin of 
the Indus; 6, the Presidency of Madras', consisting of the Sarkars', 
Kamat'ak, Balaghaf, and Koimbatiir^, in the south of the Dakhan; 
7» the Island Ceylon', south of the Dakhan ; 8» British Bur'ma, 
or the South-Eastem Provinces, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal'. The principal towns in these are as follows : — 

Bengal' Presidency.— Calcut'ta 872, Kal'na 28, Murshidabad' 46 
(Hug'hli), Pat'ua 170 (Ganges), Bardhwan' 33 (DamA'da), IWneah 16 
(Co'sa), Behar' 45 n., Gay'a 76 n. (Fulgo), Dac'ca 79 n. (Brahmaptltra), 
Chittagong' 20 (Bay of Bengal), Katak' 61, PCi'ri 30, Sambhalpiir' 80 
(Mahana'di). 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh.— Bend'res 200, Mirzapftr' 67, ALLAHABAiy 
149, Kanhp(ir' 161. Farrukhabad' 62, Haridwar' 100 (Ganges), Faizabad' 
66 (Ghag'ra), Gorakhpflr' 68 (Rap'ti), LukhnoV 261 (Gumai), Ag'ra 160, 
Mat'ra 65 (Jam'na), Ban'da 28 (Cane), Mirat' 100 (K&'li N&'di), Shahjahan- 
p(ir' 75, Pilibhit' 27 (Gur'ra), Bareilly 110, Rampfir' 74, Almo'ra 10 a 
(Ramgun'ga). 

Panjah', Sirhind', and Del'M.— Ludhia'na 44, Ambaia 68 (Satlej), 
Multan' 69 (Chenab') Lahub' 149, Amritsar 162 (Ra'vi), Jaland&r' 62 
(Fi'as), Peshaw'ar 80 (KabM'), Del'hi 173 (Jam'na). 
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Central Provinces.— Sagar' 46 n. (Cane), Naop^r' 98 (Nag), Gur'rah 
25, Jabalpfir' 76 (Nann&'daJ, EUichpftr' 27 (Pur'na). 

Bombay' Presidency.— Haidarabad' 36 n., Karji'chi 58 n., TAat'tha 8, 
ShikarpCir' 39 n. (In'dus), Bombay' 773 (I. Bombay), Ahmedal)ad' 128 
(Sabarma'ti), Surat' 113 (Tap'ti), Pa'na 130 (MutainCi'la), Nas'ik 23 (Go- 
da v'ari). 

Madras' Presidency.— Mangalftr' 30, Kal'ikut 48, Cochin' 14j[W. coast), 
Tallangamb&'di 25, Tanjftr' 43, Trichinapal'li 84 (Ki'vern, Arkat' 10, 
Velii'r 38 (Pa'lar), Madras' 405 (E. coast), Nizampat'nam 25 n., Machhli- 
pat'nam 37 (Krish'na), Kamfll' 25 (Tungabhad'ro), Bal'lari 52 (Hin'deri), 
Rajainahen'dri 20 (Groda'veri), Vishakpat'nam, Shikako'lam 16 (E. coast). 

Ceylon.— Colom'bo 100 (W. coast), Galle 48 (S. coast), Trin'comali' 10 
(E. coast), Kan'dy 18 (centre). 

British Bnr'ma and Straits Settlements.— Akyab 32 (B. of Bengal), 
Rangftn' 134, Prome 29 (Irawa'di), Pegti' 6 (Pegu), Mulmein' 75 (G. of 
Martaban'), George' town 40, Malac'ca 12, SingapAr 26 (Str. of Malacca). 

Protected States.— The principal native states under British pro- 
tection, and in the order of the Pl-esidencies in which they occur, are 
the following : — 

Eha'sia States.— Chir'ra Pun'ji (Sur'ma). 

Manipnr'. — Manipiir' (KongHbo, affi. Brahmapd'tra). 

KUsh-Behar'.— Behar' (Nilkomar). 

Sikhim'.— Sikhim' (Atri, affl,. Ganges). 

Sikh States.— Patia'la 20 (KosU'la), Jhind 20 (Chitang'), Sirhind'20 
(Sat'lej). . 
Bhawalptbr'.— BhawalpAr' 20 (Sat'lej). 

Eajpftt States.- JodhpCir' 150 n., Paai 50 (M'ni), Jeysalmir' 35. Nagur' 
40. Bikanir' 60 (Indian Desert), BhurtpCir' 67 n. (Jam'na), Bun'di, Ko'ta 



Kachh.— Bhflj 24 n. (G. of Kachh). 
Gujarat.— Baro'da 102 (M&'hi), Putun' 30 (Surraswut'ti). 
Mal'wa, Bhopal', and Indur'.— IndCir' 75, De'was 25 (Sip'ra), Dhar 100 
(Chambal), Bhopal' (Bet'wa). 

Kolhapnr'.— Kolhapfir' 40 n. (Krish'na), Sawant' W&'di 10 a (Kon'kan 
coast). 

Travancore'.— Trivan'deram 12, Kolam 20 (Malabar^ coast). 
Maisnr'. — Maisiir' 60, Seringapatam' 12 (M'veri), BengalCir' 156 n. 
(Pennar'). 

Haidarabad'.— Haidarabad' 354, Sikandarabad' 40 (Ma'si), Bi'dar 50 
(Mai^'a'ra), Aurangabad' 60 (Dudh'na), Assa/e (Pur'na). 

Bandalkhand'.— Jhan'si 50, Dati'ya 40 (Bet'wa). 

Indbpendbnt States. — These are now few in number, and chiefly 
bordering the Himalaya. 

Bhotan'.— Tasisft'don (GodS'da, affl>. Brahmapft'tra). 

Nepal'.— Khatman'du 50, Patau' 24 (Bishnma'ti). 

Kashmir'.*— Srinagar' 40 (Jhelam'), Iskar'do (In'dus). 

Gwalior.*— Gwa'lior 50 n. (Sindh, ajfl. Jam'na), Ujjain' 130 (Sip'ra). 

Foreign Possessions. — The non-British European possessions are 
now reduced to the two following : — 

French. — Pon'dicheri 30 (Coroman'del coast), Chandranagar' 30 
(Hugh'li). 

Portuguese.— Pan'jim 20, Go'a 5 (Kon'kan shore). 




♦ Now under British ptolecUoxw 
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Descriptive Votes.— India contains two towns of above 500,000 in- 
habitants (Calcutta, Bombay) ; four between 600,000 and 200,000 (Ma- 
dnw, Haidarabad, Lukhnow, Benares) ; twenty-one between 2XiO,QOO and 
10(),000 ; an<i tweuty-five between 100,000 and 50,000. 

BnoAL.— Ooleiitta, the capital of British India, and by far the most magnlft- 
rent city in Asia, stands on the Hogfali, an arm of the Ganges, above 100 miles 
rrr>m the sea. It contains numerous splendid buildings, and is defended by Fort 
William, the largest fortress in India : sn a commercial emporitun, it is nnrivalled 
in Asi&, its annual imports amounting to two millions sterling, and its exports to 
more than five millions. Ealna (CulnaX a place of considerable* trade, and a 
station for steamers plying between Calcutta and the North- West Provinces. 
Mur$kidcUiad, a large, populous, but extremely unhealthy city, was the capital of 
Bengal till supera^ed by Calcutta. Patna maintains a lan;e trade in opium, 
rice, wheat, indigo, saltpetre, and sugar. Bardhvan (Burdwan) has coal aM 
iron mines in its vicinity. Pumeah is largely engaged in the cultivation of in- 
digo. Gaya^ one of the sacred places of the Hindus, is visited annually by up* 
wards of 100,000 pilgrima Pun or Jagannath (Juggernaut) is distinguished over 
India as one of the princiital strongholdMof the Hindu superstition : the famous 
toniple, completed in a.d. 1198, Is said to have cost half a million sterling. 
Sambhalpur (Sumbulpore) is celebrated for its diamonds, principally found in the 
MahanadL 

N.W. Provinoes akd Oudh. — Benares^ a large, populous city on the Ganges, 
and, in the estimation of the Hindus, the most sacred place in the world, contains 
many wealthy native bankers and dealers in diamonds, for which it has long been 
furned. MirxapuTf a great mart for cotton. AUahahad, cap. of the N.W 
Provinces, is a grand military depdt, and one of the sacred cities of the 
Hindus. Kanhpur (CawniwreX one of the most important commercial cities on 
the Ganges, will be long memorable as the scene of Nana Sahib's brutal atroci- 
ties in the late Indian mutiny. Farrukhabadt one of the principal marts of com- 
merce in Northern India. Haridwar (Hurdwar), a place of immense commerce, 
and the seat of the largest annual fair in India. Fauabadf the former capital ox 
Oudh, is a populous place, with extensive ruins in the city. Lul^$»ow, cap. of 
the late kingdom of Oudh (now a British possession), is a laige and popuons 
citv, containmg some noble buildings: when attacked by the rebels in 1857, tbe 
British garriHon, commanded by Sir H. Lawrence, shut themselves up in tbe 
Residency, which they defended with great valour for eighty-seven days. AprOf 
formerly the capital of the Moghul empire, contains the celebrated Ti^mahal, or 
mausoleum of Shah Jehan, the finest existing specimen of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture. Matra (Muttra) is sacred in the Hindu mythology, from being the birth- 
place of the divinitv Krishna, fianda, a great mart for cotton. Mirat (Meerut) 
will be ever memorable as the scene of the outbreak of the terrible Indian reb^ 
lion of 1857. Pilibhit, celebrated for its rice, has considerable traffic. BaireiUy, 
a considerable city in Rohilkhand, with a brisk and lucrative commerce. Earn- 
pur, a large town on the Ramgunga, built of mud. 

Punjab, Sirhind. akd Delhi.— LudAuina, the most flourishing commercial 
city in the Cls-Satlej territory. Multan, the fourth city in the Pa^ab for com- 
merce and population, was taken by the British in 1849. loAur, cap. of the Pan- 
Jab, was taken from the Sikhs in 1849 : it was formerly one of the residences of 
the Moghul emperors. AmriUarf the sacred capital of the Pai\Jab, and the chief 
seat of the Sikh religion, possesses great wealth and commerce. Peshawar, near 
the Khyber Pass, is the frontier town of Hindustan towards Afghanistan, to 
which it formerly belonged. Ddhi, a magnificent city on the Jamna, is of high 
antiquity, and was long the metropolis of the Mohammedan empire in India. It 
was the scene of great atrocities against the British ia the late insnrreetioiL 

CBMmAL VBormoKa.Sagar (SaugorX an important town near the Cane, wfth 
a fort and a military cantonment. Nagpur ('* the city of serpents "), the princi- 
pal place in the Central Provinces, has extensive trade and numerous banki^ 
establishments. JabcUpur has a militaiy cantonment and a school of industry. 

BoMBAV Presidbkcy.— haidarabad, cap. of Sindh, is a fortified city, contain- 
ing a bazaar and a manufactory of arms. Karachi, near the mouth of Uie Indus, 
in tfie principal seaport of Sindh. ThaUha, the ancient capital of Sindh. Ski- 
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karpur has a great transit trade through the Bolan Pass. Bomhay, cap. of Presi- 
dency of same name, and perhaps the most populous city in India, is situated on 
a small island, which is connected with the mainland by an artificial causeway : 
the harbour is land-locked, perfectly secure at all seasons, and embraces an area 
of 50 sq, m. ; its facilities for commerce and shipbuilding give it a superiority 
over every other city in India, while its trade is second only to that of Calcutta, 
its exports alone being valued at 5^ millions sterling. Ahmaddbad, a large, 
handsome city, was captured by the British in 1780, and is now the headquarters 
of the Bombay army. Surat—here was founded the first mercantile establish- 
ment of the East India Company in 1612 ; its trade is now greatly declined. 
Funa, formerly the cap. of the Mahratta empire, is the principal mUitary canton- 
ment of the Dakhan. Nasikj the centre of Hinduism, in the Dakhan, has exten- 
sive Buddhist cave-temples m its vicinity. 

Madras PREsiDiarcY.— JlfarH)raZvr, noted for the treaty of peace eondnded here 
In 1784, between the East India Company and Tippu Sahib. KaZikutt the first 
place in India touched at by Vasco de Gama. Coehint one of the principal seaporta 
on the west coast, is noted for shipbuilding. Tanjur, celebrated for its great pagoda, 
considered the finest of the pjrramidal temples of India. TVtcAtnopaUi, noted for 
its hardware, cutlery, jewellery, and cheroots. Arkat (Arcot), the scene of a 
memorable engagement between Clive and Rajah Sahib in 1751. Velur (VelloreX 
one of the healthiest military stations in India, is noted for the massacre of the 
Europeans in the mutiny of 1806. Madras^ capital of the Presidency, and one of 
tlie most populous cities in India ; it possesses no harbour, in consequence of which 
its commerce has greatly suffered ; but a pier has lately been erected under great 
engineering difficulties. It is well built and handsome, and contains a university, 
cathedraL and several literary establishments. MaeJihiepatnam (Masulipatamk 
a fortified city, being noted for its chints manufactures. Shikakolam (Chicacole)^ 
noted for its muslin manufactures. 

Ceyix)v.— CoZom5o, the capital and principal seaport of the island, is strongly 
fortified ; it was taken from the Dutch in 1796, and is now the entrep6t for most 
of the foreign trade. QcUUy or Point de GalUy an important station for steam 
packets, has an excellent harbour. Trineomdli, a fortified town, on one of the 
finest harbours in the world, fandy, the former capital of Ceylon. 

BRmsH Burma, &o. — Akydb, on the Bay of Bengal, is the principal seaport 
of the province of Arakhan. Rangun, the principal seaport of Pegu. Prome, 
the most populous city in Pegu, was taken by the British m 1852. MtUmein, the 
principal toMm and seaport m the Tenasserim provinces. Georgetown^ in Pulo 
Penang island, is admirably situated as a mercantile station. Singajntr has 
rapidly risen to importance as a great commercial entrepot for the goods of 
Etlrope and Asia. 

Protected States.— CWrro Punji, 4200 feet above the sea, is said to be the 
rainiest place In the world, there being no less than 610 inches of rain falling from 
Hay to October. Behar produces the best opium in India. Sikhim, capital of a 
■mall native state of same name on the southern flank of Kinchinjunga, one of 
the loftiest of the Himalaya. PatUdat Jhindy and Sirkind^ are the respective capi- 
tals of small native states of same names in the Cis-Satl^ territory. Bhatoulpur 
has flourishing manufactures of silk. Jodhpurs capital of Marwar, the largest 
state in R^putana, is noted for its immense citadeL Pali, a great entrep6t for 
Malwa opium, on its way to Bombay. Bhurtpur carries on an extensive trade in 
■alt, derived nrom a lake in its vicinity. Jaypitr, tiie largest and most elegant 
city in all India that has been erected solely by the nativea Bhuj is renowned 
for its manufactures in gold and sUver. Barodoy capital of the Guicowar's do« 
n.inions, is a large and populous city, extensively engaged in trade, /ndur, capi- 
tal of Holcar's dominions, contains numerous Brahmimcal temples and a British 
residency. KolAapur, the scene of a rebellion in 1844, which was put down by a 
British force. Trivanderam has a fine palace and an extensive garrison. Maisur, 
capital of a native state of same name, is a laree, well-built town, with a fort and 
British residency. Seringapatam was the capital of Maisur, under Tippu Sahib, 
Who was slain here bv the British in the famous siege of 1799. Bengalur, a large 
fortified town, contaming the palace of Tippu Sahib. Haidarahad, a large, beau- 
tifol, and popnloos city, capital of the Nizam's dominions ; near it GoLoo/nda^ 
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famed m a derpAt for diamonds and other Jewels. BOar^ noted for its mannfii^ 
ture of Bidari-ware, an allov of tin and copper, nsed for the bowls of tobacco- 
pi I>e8. A urungdbnd, once the favonrite residence of Anmngzebe, the last Mogbnl 
emperor; near it Ellora, noted for its remarkable cave-temples, which, in magni- 
tude and execation, 8ur|)as8 all other structures of the kind in India. 

IirnipnrDCirr States.— -reuifudoti, cap. of Bhotan, is the residence of the Deb 
Rdjah, who hns Iiere a fortified palace. Khatmaiidu, cap. of Nepal, contains many 
BuddhiHt temples. Srinagar (KashmirX cap. of Gholab Singh's dominions, was 
long noted for its gorgeous shawls, manufactured from tlie line hair of the Kash- 
mir goat GuxUior, cap. of the possessions of Sindhia's family, is a large town, 
with a strong citadel, situated on a precipitous rock. Ujjain, formerly cap. of 
Owalior, is one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, and the first meridian of 
their geographers. 

FoRBioir Possessions.— Pon<2{eJ^, cap. of the French possessions in India, is 
a venr handsome maritime town. Chandranagar, once an el^ant and opulent 
citv, is now falling into deca^. Parijim, cap. of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, Is a handsome, well-built town. Goo, the former capital, once opident and 
powerful, is now falling into decay. 

Capes and Peninsulas. —Peninsula of Kathi&'wad, bet. the Eachh and 
Camba/ ; Kachh, S. of Sindh ; Diu Head, S. Kathiawad ; C. Comorin', 
the southernmost point of Hindustan ; Dundra Head, S. of Ceylon ; C 
Negrais', S. of Pegu. 

Islands.— Ceylon', S. of the Dakhan ; Manai/ and Bameshwaram', 
bet. Ceylon and the Dakhan; Lac'cadives, 150 m. W. of the Dakhan; 
Mal'dives, 200 m. S.W. of C. Comorin; Mergui' Archipelago, W. of Ten- 
asserim ; Penang', or Prince of Wales I., in the Str. of li^dacca; Anda- 
man' and Nicobar' Is. 180 m. S.W. of Pegii'. 

Ceybm, about 60 miles from the continent, has been a dependency of Oreat 
Britain since 1815. Ttie area is estimated at 24,454 square miles, and the popul*. 
tiun at 2,459,542. The island is pear-shaped, well watered, and highly fertile : tt 
is mountainous in the south, where Pedrotallagalla, its highest summit, rises to 
the height of 8280 feet. Ceylon contains a greater abundance of predous stones 
than any other country in the world ; and iron, manganese, plumbago, nitre, and 
salt, are plentifuL The climate is very hot and moist, and the vegetation highly 
luxuriant. The pearl-fishery on the N.W. coast, formerly the most valuable ia 
the world, after being abandoned, has been resumed, llie inhabitants profess 
the Buddhist religion, while the languages spoken are the Tam'il and Cingalese'. 
Mancutr and Rameswaram form a part of Adam's Bridge— a ridge of sandbanks 
which almost completely obstructs the channel between Ceylon and the conti- 
neut. In the Hindoo mythology it figures as the route by which the demi-god 
Ram invaded Ceylon. The Laccadivts consist of seventeen small islands of coral 
formation belonging to Britain. The Maldives are governed by a Sultan, who is 
tributary to the British. The Andaman and Nicobar groups came into our pos- 
session very recently : the former contains a penal settlement for India. 

Onlfs and Straits.— G. of Kachh, bet. Eachh and Gujarat; E&n of 
Kachh, N. E. of Eachh ; G. of Camba/, E. of the Peninsula of Eathia- 
wad ; G. of Manar' and Palk Str., bet Ceylon and the Daklian ; G. of 
Martaban', S. of Pegu. 

Mountain Systems. — Northern India contains the HimalaV^ the lof- 
tiest elevations on the earth's surface (see under Asia The moun- 
tains of Southern India, or of the Dakhan, consist of the following 
ranges: — 

1. The Aravul'li Mountains, in Rajputana, form the western wall of the platass 
of Mal'wa, and separate the basins of the Ganges and lower Indus ; Mount Abe, 
the highest summit, attains an elevation of 5000 feet 2. The Vind'hya HiUs, ia 
Owalior, Indur, and Bhopal, 2600 feet, form the S. waU of the plateau, and seps* 
cate the Jamna from the Nerbudda. S. The SatUpik'ra HiUs, 2500 feet, betweea 
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Indnr and Ehandesh, separate the basis of the Nerbndda and TaptL 4. The 
Western GJidts, extending for about 1000 miles along the Konkan and Malabar 
coasts, form the watershed between the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal ; Mount 
Benas'son, the highest summit, 7000 feet. The Nilgir'is, S. of Maisur, connect 
the Western with the Eastern Ghats, and form the southern wall of the plateau 
of Maisur; highest summit, Dodabet'ta, 8760 feet. 6. Tlie Eastern Ghats on the 
Koromandel coast, form the eastern margin of the plateau of the Dakhan; average 
elevation, 1500 feet 

Table of Rivers and Towns, see under Further India.* 

Lakes. — Wul-Ar^f in Kashmir ; Ravanf and Majuarotoar' , at the sources 
of the Satlej ; Pulicatf, on the coast of the Kamatak ; Chil'ka, on the 
Orisa coast; Sambuhr', in Rajputana, Yields great quantities of salt ; the 
Ran of Kachh, 6000 square miles, is, in the dry season, a barren, sandy 
desert. 

Climate.~The elevated regions of Northern India e^joy a temperate 
climate ; but in the central and southern regions the heat is very great. 
Here the year is divided into three seasons — the hot, the rainy, and the 
temperate. 

The hot season commences in March and continues till the beginning of June. 
The great miny season succeeds the hot, and lasts, with occasional intromissions, 
till October. The vapours borne by the S.W. monsoon are condensed on the 
Western Ghats, and the rain falls in torrents along the west coast. At Bombay 
16 inches of rain have been known to fall in a single day ; and at Mahabuleshwar, 
a sanatarium on the Western Ghats, near Sattut^ the fall is 254 inches in the 
year, of which 227 fall during the four monsoon months. A smaller monsoon 
from the N.E. succeeds that from the S.W., and is the cause of the principal 
rains that fall on the E. coast of the peninsula. The temperate season extends 
from October till the end of February. The mean temperature of the year ranges 
from 66* to 83* Fahr. Sindh, with the rest of the lower basin of the Indus, is 
nearly destitute of rain. The valley of the Ganges resembles Great Britain in 
respect to the quantity of moisture deposited. Along the Brahmaputra the fall 
of rain is prodigious ; at Chhrra Pui^i, among the Khasia hills, the annual fall is 
ascertained to be 610 inches 1 

Products.— The principal minerals are iron, tin, copper, gold, and 
diamonds. Coal also is found in many places, as Bengal Proper, Sagar 
and Nerbudda territory, Silhet, Asam, and Arakhan. Salt is found in 
Rajputana and the Panjab. The iron of the Karnatak is wrought with 
great skill. Diamonds are found principally at Punnah in Bandalkhand, 
and at Sambalpur; and precious stoues of great beauty and variety in 
many places. 

The whole of Hindustan, scuth of the Himala3ra, is unrivalled for the richness 
of its vegetation. Tropical plants are abundant, while the extra-tropical disap- 
pear ; the trees are never destitute of leaves, and the number of arborescent 
plants is very great ; the flowers are large and splendid, and there are many 
climbing and parasitical plants. The principal trees are the teak, which is reck- 
oned superior to oak for shipbuilding ; the cocoa-nut, every portion of which is 
rendered available to the wants of man ; the bamboo, largely employed in scaf- 
folding ; the banyan, tamarind, mango, tiie palmyra and other palms. The ci^ti- 
vated plants are rice, sago, millet, cocoa-nut, tamarind, mango, ginger, cinnamon, 
peppers, indigo, cotton, tea (on the Upper Ganges m Asam), coffee, bananas, 
gnava, orange, sugar-cane, ana pulses. Opium is largely produced in As&m ana 
the south side of the Ganges ; the production of it is a Government monopoly, 
affording a revenue of £7,000,000 annually. The number of flowering plants is 
reckoned at 6054. The forests contain a variety of wild animals, the most r»> 
markable of which are the elephant, rhinoceros, wild buflalo, and bear. Tigers, 
panthers, leopards, wild-boars, hyeenas, wolves, and jackals, pervade both forest 
and Jungle. lions are met with only in particular localities, especially v^^v 
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pntMM ud Gi|>iTil Otbar wild taiiBali an tlie dea; amtflloiw, and miIm. 
Crooodilet, ■erpenta, and other repUks are Teiy imiBeroaa, aiiMNnting ia all it 
179cp«ciee; while tkera are 4f0 ■pedes of birds of eretyWiiekj of ptaMga 

EtlmocraphT.— Aboat dx-aeTenths of the eoormoaa popvdatkm of India 
are Hincias ; the remainder belong to Tarioos races, including 10,000,000 
Arabs and Persians, sereral milbona of A^hans, chiefly located in ths 
North- West Piorinoes and profesaiBg the Mohammedaii rdigion, and 
156,000 Bnropeana, chiefly British. 

LAWouAoaa—Upwards of thirty distinct lanffoages, embcadnfr a g;reat anmlMt 
of dialects, are spoken hi India, neae are resolTaUe into three main dirinaiis 
1. Tboee derived immediatelr firom the Sanscrit, the andait langnage of the Bnh- 
BiDs, in which their sacred books are written. These are nmkem by the BBndos 

Eoper of Northern India» and comprise the Bengi^ in the Lower Piu f ia ces , sad 
e Hindmt^ni, spoken by the Mimsnhnsns in every part of India, and now 
adopted by the Indian GoTemment as the general medhun of eommnnieation wifih 
the natives : it is the language of oflleial docnments and oooita of joatiee, and by 
Car the most nseftil to foreigners visiting India, whether in an ofll<^ or ecanmo- 
cial capacity. S. Langnaraof the Daldian.— These, in oomnnm with tiMfaRgoin& 
were long considered as uie immediate descendantsof the Sanscrit; but after doser 
investigation they are now generallv regarded as the remnants of some aactoit 
tongue, which at a very remote peitod prevailed over the whole peainsnla. The 
mo«t Important of these are the Telin'aa or TehtgHf, the softest and most polished of 
the Ian gn ages of Sonthem India, and containing the greatest portitm of Sanscrit 
words, which, however, form no part of its basis: and the Tam% spoken in the 
entire 8. B. portion of the peninsula, usually considered the type, or generic fom. 
around which all the other languages of Southern India snange themselves, as it 
possesses fewer aflSnities with the languages of Sanscritic ongin than any other 
dialect of the Dakban. 8. The languages of the barbarous unconqnered tribes of 
the mountains. — ^These remain, hitherto, rude and unwritten; but so fax as they 
nave been examined they more resemble the second than the first group. Severil 
curious instances of affinity have been traced between some of them and the Mon- 
golian of Central Asia; and little doubt remains that the wild tribes speaking 
them belong to the true aborigines of the ooxmtry, and are quite distinct liom the 
Hindus of Northern India. 

Relioiov.— The principal forms of religious belief prevailing in India and adjisp 
cent territories are Hinati'ism, Btid'dhism, Moham'medanism, and Christianity. 
Hinduism is the religion of foor-fifths of the whole population of India Proper; 
and thus numbers among its votaries at least 188,000.000 of people. The Bnih- 
niins entered India from the W. side of the Indus, about B.a 1100, and speedily 
subdued the former inhabitants, whom they compelled to embrace the religion of 
the conquerors, which consists of a variety of the most degrading superstitions 
and idolatrous rites. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are the three persons of the 
Hindu trinity, and the principal objects of worship. Buddhitm, at one time the 
predominant religion of the country, is now professed only in Bhotan, Ceylon, 
and Arakhan. Buddha, its founder, r^arded by the Brahmins ss one of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu, appeared as the reformer of Brahminism, about 000 &a The 
province of Behar appears to have been his native place. So fiar as his influence 
extended, he abolished caste, reformed the creed, and changed many of the re- 
ligious observances of Brahminism. A bloody and long-continued war arose be- 
tween his followers and the Brahmins ; but the latter ultimately prevailed, and 
expelled the Buddhists to Ceylon, Furtlier India, and other countries, about the 
beginning of the sixth century of our era (see under " China 'O- Mohammedanism 
embraces about 50,000,000 of the population, principally Afghans and Arabs, who 
are most numerous in the Papjab, Kashmir, the North-WestTrovinces, and parts 
of tlie Dakhan. The Arabic language is here, ss ever3rwhere else, the depository 
of the Mohammedan faith. The Mohammedan invasion of India commenced 
in the eleventh and was completed in the fifteenth century but most of the Mo- 
hammedans now in that countrv have descended firom a Hindu stock. CkriM' 
anitp was introduced into India in early times, since which there have been 
Syrian Christiaiui in the S.W. of the country. The Portuguese established mis- 
nons on the W. coast in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth osntuiy 
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the Reformed religion was introduced by the Dutch, but with little success. In 
1793 the Baptist Missionary Society sent out its first agents to Bengal (Carey and 
Thomas), and, soon after, several other societies followed their example. The 
religion of Christ is gradually undermining the hoary idolatries of India. In 
1881 there were 1,860,000 professing Christians in the peninsula. "The harvest 
truly is great, but the labourers are few : pray ye therefore the Lord of the hax- 
vest, that He would send forth labourers into His harvest." 

Education.— The great body of the people are sunk in the deepest Ignorance. 
Some of the higher classes exhibit an easy epistolary style, though most of them 
can only read and sign their names. The few who advance beyond reading and 
ciphering study only the native sacred books, and hence their views are very 
limited and erroneous. The female sex is everywhere kept in a state of savage 
ignorance, as also the pariahs or people of no caste. The Indian Government 
has, for some years past, devoted considerable attention to the education of the 
natives, by establishing schools and colleges in many of the large towns. The 
English language is taught in all the Government schools, as well aF most other 
branches of a sound popular education. The natives of all classes exhibit the great- 
est eagerness to avail themselves of a good English education for their children ; 
and some of the colleges and schools have already produced accompli^ed scholars. 
Unfortunately, however, for the highest success of the Government seminaries, 
the Bible is systematically excluded, though ready access is accorded to th« 
sacred books of the natives. 

Goyeminent and Finance. — In the numerous native states, whether Inde- 
pendent or Protected, the government is invariably a pure despotism— the peo- 
ple being everywhere crushed to the earth by their rapacious and unprincipled 
sovereigns. The relation of these to the British Government is indicated above, 
under ** Political Divisions." Since 1869, the government of British India is 
vested in a Governor-General and Council, who reside at Calcutta, and a Se- 
cretary of State for India, with a Council of fifteen members, in London. 

The administration was previously in the hands of a body of merchants, called 
the East India Company, but subject to the supervision of the British Farlia> 
ment, through the meoUum of the Board of Control, whose President was m 
Cabinet Minister. The East India Company was incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1600. The Mogul emperor gave them permission to establish a factory 
at Surat in 1611; their first establishment at Madras was formed in 1648; and 
Fort-William, at Calcutta, was erected in 1699. From that time, partly by treaty 
and partly by conquest, their authority had extended over the greater part of 
the peninsula. But the expiry of their charter in 1858, the lamentable events of 
the recent formidable insurrection, and other causes, have induced the British 
Government to take the immediate superintendence of their vast possessions in 
India into their own hands. The total armed force in India, previous to the re- 
bellion of 1857, amounted to 729,457 men- including British of all arms, 289,457, 
of whom 202,849 were native sepoya Almost the whole Bengal native army, which 
numbered 97,5il soldiers, joined in the mutiny of 1857. In 1882, the totid armed 
force amounted to 192,000 soldiers, of whom 127,537 were natives. The revenue 
in the same year amounted to £73,696,000, the expenditure to £71,113,000, and 
the public debt to £157,000,000. 

CoMMERCB. — ^The commerce of India, long stagnant, is now rapidly increasing, 
though the resources of the country still remain, for the most pm, undeveloped. 
Restrictions which fettered commerce have been gradually removed, and India 
now enjoys free trade. The total value of the exports for 1883 amounted to 
£84,382.000, of which £40,000,000 worth were sent to the United Kingdom. The 
value of tiie imports for the same year was £63,456,000, of which nearly a half 
came fW)m Britain. The chief exports consist of opium to China and Japan ; 
raw cotton, indigo, jute, silk, tea, and rice to the United Kingdom ; indigo, silk, 
tea, to France; and silk and saltpetre to America. The principal articles of 
British produce imported into India are cotton goods and yam, iron, and copper. 
The cultivation of the cinchona plant (Peruvian bark) is succeeding admirably 
on the high grounds ; coffee of good quality on the Nilgiries ; and tea is exten- 
sively produced on the upper Ganges and in Asdm. 

Inland Comicunication is still very defective, the roads being usually mere 
tracks, scarcely passable by wheeled carriages, except in the neighbourhood of 
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Calcutta and some other principal cities, where excellent roads have been recently 
cuiistructed by the Government. Other great public works are also in progress, 
eiiiY)racing a series of magnificent canals (one of which, the Ganges Canal, from 
Ilaridwar, by Mirat, to Allyghur, is perhaps the largest work of the kind in the 
world, having, with its branches, a total length of 810 miles), and an extensive 
system of railways connecting the several presidency seats : in 1882, there were 
10,144 miles open for trat&c 



FURTHEK INDIA. 

Boandaries. — N., China Proper and Tibet ; W., India and the Bay of 
Bengal ; S. and K, the Chinese Sea. Lat l** 22'— 27° N. ; Ion. 91' 
45'— m"* E. 

Bankok, capital of Slam, near the central parallel, is in the same latitude as 
San Salvador, Cape Yerd, Lake Tchad, Mocha, and Madias. 

Area and Fopmlation. — Including the British possessions on the W. 
coast, the area is estimated at 852,720 square miles, and the population 
at 25,497,148. This population is considerably less than that of the 
British Isles, though the area is seven times greater. The British pos- 
sessions, equal in size to Great Britain, do not equal Scotland in popu- 
lation. 

Surface and Mountains. — ^The country has been very imperfectly 
explored, but its leading characteristic is a series of moimtain-ranges of 
unknown elevation, running parallel with the meridians, and enclosing 
between them long narrow valleys, watered by majestic rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Irawadi, Sitang, Saluen, Meinam, Me-kong, and 
Tonquin. 

Political Divisions. — ^Further India embraces numerous independent 
states, the principal of which are Burma, Laos, Siam, and Anam. The 
British have obtained possession of a large section of Burma ; the 
French, of Cambodia and Lower Cochin-China, or the southern portions 
of Siam and Anam ; while Laos and the MaMy peninsula are subdivided 
into a number of half-independent states. For the towns in the British 
territories, see under "Hindustan." 

Burma. — Mandelay 70, Ava 30, Amarapura 10, Bhamo 10 (Irawadi). 

Laos. — Lanchang (Me-kong), Changmai 25 (Meinam). 

Siam.— Bankok 500, Yuthia or Siam 20 (Meinam), Tringanu 60, Can- 
luburi 30, Phunga 20 (Strait of Malacca). 

Malaya. — ^Perak n. (Strait of Malacca), Johore n., Pahang (Chinese 
Sea). 

Anam.— Hu6 100, Fai-fo 15 (Chinese Sea), Kesho 100 (Tonquin). 
Fbbnch Possessions.— Saigon 180 n., Udongl2 (Me-kong) 
Descriptive Notes.— JfaruieJay, on the right bank of the river Iraveadi, is 
the present capital of the Burmese Empire. Am-, once the capital, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1839, which also reduced Amarapura to ruins. 
Lanchang, capital of Southern Laos, is a large populous city. Chnngmai^ capital 
of Middle Laos, is only known by name to Europeans. Bankok, a very large and 
populous city near the mouth of the Meinam, is the seat of a large export and 
import trade. Yuthia, the former capital, was nearly destroyed by the Burmese 
in 1767. CawhCbuH, a fortified seaport town, with a great export trade, and with 
Biines of precious stones in the vicinity. Perak, ca,pital of a small state in Ma- 
^fB^ jWDOocing tin, rice, and ratans. H%bt, capital of the empire of Anam, is 
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without a parallel in the East for the strength and magnitude of its fortifioationB, 
which are constnicted in the European style. Kesho^ capital of province Toa- 
quin, is a large commercial city, on the Tonquin river. Saigon, capital of the 
French possessions in Cochin-China, near one of the mouths of the Me kong 
river, and in the centre of a vast, fertile district, which, by the treaty of 1863, the 
King of Cambodia ceded to France. Udong, capital of Cambodia, and farther up 
the Me-kong, the entire basin of which is now more or less under French in- 
fluence. 

Capes, Islands, Gnlfs, and Straits.— See under " Asia." 

Climate. — The climate, though hot and moist, is more salubrious for 
European constitutions than tlmt of Hindostan. The mean annual tem- 
perature ranges from 77* to 79" Fahr. The S.W. monsoon, lasting from 
May till the middle of September, is the rainy season in the W., where 
the annual fall of rain is from 160 to 200 inches. The N.E. monsoon^ 
lasting from October to April, brings rain to the E. coast. The climate 
of Malaya is tropical, but the solar heat is tempered by sea-breezes. 

Prodacts. — The principal minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, thi, 
numerous precious stones, coal, nitre, sulphur, and petroleum or mineral 
oil, which is found in vast quantities near Patanago. 

Forests are numerous, and yield much valuable timber, among which are many 
woods used as dyes and perfumes. Agriculture is in a very backward state, but 
rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the sugar-cane, are extensively grown. Wild 
animals are very numerous, including the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, 
buffalo, bear, deer, antelope, with several species of baboons and monkeys ; the 
peacock, parrot, and aquatic birds of all kinds. Alligators infest the large rivers, 
and the hooded snake, with several other noxious reptiles, the land. 

Ethnography. — With the exception of Malacca, nearly the whole of 
this extensive region is inhabited by nations of Mongolian origin. In 
physical aspect they greatly resemble the Chinese, though in certain 
districts they present a near affinity to the Hindoos. The Burmese, 
however, resemble the Malays, though in appearance and language they 
approximate more closely than the latter to the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan. 

With the exception of the Malayan, the Languages are all of the monosyl- 
labic class, and allied to the Chinese. The Religion of the entire peninsula is 
Buddhism, except in Malaya, where Mohammedanism prevails, and in parts of 
Anam, where the higher classes are disciples of Confucius. The most abject 
superstitions prevail everywhere, and the grossest idolatries are practised; but 
during the present century Christianity has made remarkable progress, as the 
result of the labours of Judson and other devoted missionaries. 

GoYemment, &c.— In these countries absolutism and tyranny have 
been carried to the highest extreme, and the most servile submission is 
exacted by the monarchs from all classes of their subjects. In Burmah 
and Siam the people are prohibited, imder pain of death, from pronounc- 
ing the emperor's name. The laws are sanguinary, and the punishments 
awarded are marked by the greatest cruelty. With the exception of 
the priests and public functionaries, every male inhabitant is obliged to 
devote not less than every third year of his life to the public service. 

Commerce.— In a commercial point of view, Siam is the most important 
Indio-Chinese state, and carries on an extensive intercourse with China, 
Java, and Singapur. There are few roads in the country, but a navi- 
gable canal connects the Meinam and Me-kong. The late king, who 
died in 1851, was an enlightened monarch, who trained his troops in 
tlie European manner, made canals and roads, built ships, introduced 
steamers, encouraged arts and commerce, and established printin.^ tscsw^ 
types— preyiowly unknown in Siam. Th^ covnmw^SaiL \xwaisM^NAw>& ^ 
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the RunneM are individiiany on a small scale, tbongh the aggregate is 
emisiderable. Principal ezporte^raw cotton, teak-wood, catechu, stick* 
lac, l>ee8*-wax, elephants' teeth, gold, and silver. The Burmese are cele- 
brated for bell -casting and gilding, dyeing silk and other fabrics. At 
Mongoon, near Ava, is a bell which is said to weigh 500,000 lb. In Anam 
the em|ieror monopolises all the foreign trade, which is conducted for 
the most part with Canton, Batavia, and British India. 

Table of BiTenTand Towns. — The following table, which is in oontin- 
nation of that giyen under Biluchistan, embraces all the most important 
rivers and towns of Hindustan and Further India. The riyers belong to 
three great basins — via., those of the Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal, and 
the Chinese Sea. 



Baiint inclined to the Arabian Sea, 



Riven. Towns, 

Indus Karachi, n., Thattha, 

IIaioarabad, Shik- 
sn*ur, Isksrdo. 

Oundava, Oundava, n., Kelat. 

Nari, Dadur. 

Batl^, I Bhawdlpttr, Ludhi- 

ana, Sirhuto, n., 
Ambala. 

Cbenab, Ifulton. 

Ravi, { ....Lahcb, Amritsar, n. 
Jelilum, ...Kashmir. 

Bias, Jallnndur, n. 

Kabul Pesliawar, Jelalabad, 

Kabul, Istalif, n. 
..Kakoeisb, n., Cliit- 
traL 



Riven. Towna. 

Logur, Ghuxnee, n. 

O. ofCutdi, ....Bhuj, n. 

Lony JooHPUR, n., FbU, 

Ajmir. 

Suraswutty, ...Puttun, Pahlunpur. 
O. of Cambay,...Camhay. 
Sabarmati, . . . . Ahmadabad. 

Malii, Baroda. 

Nerbudda, Ga.Tah, Jabalpar, 

Mundlah. 

Tapti Burst. 

Konkan Shore, ..Bombay, Pakjim, 
Ooa. 

Kanara Coast, . . .Mangalur. 

Malabar Coast, ..Kalikut, Cocbhi, Tbi. 

VAJIDERAM. 



Batiju inclined to Bay qf Bengal. 



Kaverl, Tranqtiebar, Tanjar, 

Tnchinapalli, Serin- 
gapatam, Mysdb. 

Piinnair, Bengalur. 

CoiomandelCc^'PoNDicHEiti, Madras. 

pHlar Arcot, Vellor. 

Ki iaiina, Nizainpatnam, n. , Ma^ 

clihlipatnam, Kola- 
pur. 

Musi, I Haidarabad, Sikan- 

darabad. 
Ttingabhadro, . . Kamol. 
Ilinderi, ....Ballari. 

Biinah, I Funderpur. 

M uta-Mula,. . Puna. 

Qodaveri, Ri^amahendri, Nasik. 

Weingunga, /..Seuni. 
Kanhan, .... Kampti. 

Nag, Nagpub. 

Manjera, Beder. 

Puriia, I Assays. 

Dudhna Aurangabad. 

Nnglandi. Bhikacolam. 

Mahanadt, Purl, Katak, Sam- 

BHALPUB. 



I Gauges, Calcutta, Chandrna- 

0ir, Kalna, Plassy, 
Boglipur, Patma, 
Bena&bs, Mirsb- 
pur, AllahabaOi 
Kanhpur, Farmck- 
habad, Haridwar. 
Damuda, Baidhwan. 

Atri, I SiKHIM. 

Cosa, Pumeah. 

Bishnmati, I. . .Patau, Khatmahdo. 

Fulgo, Behar, Gaya. 

Sone, Suhagpur. 

Murar, Sibgujah. 

Ghagra, { Qudh, Faiabad. 

Kapti, I Gorakhpur. 

Gnmti, I Lukhnow. 

Tons, Rewah, n. 

Janma, Allahabad, Aora, 

Bhurtpub, il, Ma* 
tra, Delhi. 

Cane, Banda, Saoar. 

Betwa, Datiya, Jhauai, Bbo> 

PAL. 
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Batint tnelined to Bay 
AiMTt. Towns. 

Sindh, GwALioR, n. 

Chambal, ..Bundi, a, Kota, 
Dhar. 

Bunas, I ..Jatpub. 

Sipra, ....Dewas, Ujjain, In- 

DUR. 

Chitang, ....Jhind. 
KaliNadi, . ..Mirat. 
Bamganga,/..BAREiLLT, Morada- 
bad, Rampor, Al- 

MORA, n. 

Gkirrah, Z . . Shalvjahanpur, Filib- 
hit 

Brahmapntia, . . .Dacca, n., Lassa, n. 

Basins inclined 
E. Co. of Malacca, Johore, Fahang, Trin- 
ganu. 

O. of SiaaHf Ligor, Mekhlong, Can- 

tubari. 

Heinam, Bankok, Ynthia, 

Nan-rung, n. ,Cbang- 
maL 



of Bengal (oontinued). 

Rivers, Towns. 
Brahmaputra, \ Shigatze, Taahft* 
continued, . . / liombu. 

Nilkoniar, Kubh-Behab. 

Godada, Tasisudon. 

ChittagODg Co., . .CHiTTAaoNO. 

Koladain, Arakhan. 

Irawadi, Ranguv, Prome, Ava, 

MoNCHOBo, n., Am- 
arapura. 

Pegu, I Peou. 

Kongbo, ....MuNiPUB. 

Sitang, Tongo. 

Saluen, Mulmeiw. 

Str. of Malacca, ..Phunga, George Tc«nv 
Malacca, Singapuk*. 

to Chinese Sea, 



Me-kong, Udong, Lanch amch 

Yoong-tchang-fuo. 

Saigon, Saigon. 

E. Co. of Anam,..Fai-foo, Hui. 

Tonqoin, Eesho or Ca-chao^ 

Ling -nan, YoMi- 



THE CHINESE EMPIKE. 

Boundaries. — N., Siberia; W., Turkestan and Kashmir; S., 
Hindustan and Further India; K, the Pacific Ocean. It extends 
from lat 18'* to 53° N., and from Ion. 77" to 136° E. 

Pekin, the capital of the empire, is in the same latitude with Madrid, Naples, 
Constantinople, Bokhara, and New York. The area is estimated at 4,881,150 
square miles, and the population at 886,180.000. This gigantic empire, therefore, 
embraces within its area one-third part of the Asiatic continent, or one-twelfth 
of the land surface of the globe, and contains more than a fourth part of the 
human race. It is one-fourth larger than the continent of Europe, and contains 
1| times its population. Its principill divisions now are China Proper, Mongolia, 
and Tibet By the recent treaty with Russia, the entire territory north of the 
Amoor and Argun has been ceded to Russia; while Kashgaria, or Eastern 
Turkestan, formerly independent, again belongs to China. 

CHINA PROPER 

Boundaries. — N., Mongolia; W., Tibet and Burmah ; S., Laos, Anam, 
and the Chinese Sea : E., the Pacific Ocean. Lat. 18"— 42° N., Ion. 98^ 
— 122»E. 

Shanghae, on the central parallel, is nearly in the same latitude with Marocco, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Lahur, and the head of the Gulf of California. 

Area and Population.— The estimated area is 1,537,590 square miles, 
and the population 850,000,000, or 233 per square mile. Tne greatest 
length is 1600 miles, while the breadth varies from 900 to 1300 miles. 
It is twelve times the area of the British Isles ; considerably larger than 
Hindustan, with one and a half times its population, and noaxl^ 
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fourth of the whole human race. Incredible as this density of popula- 
tion mav appear, it does not fully equal that of the British Isles, and is 
greatly less than that of Belgium. 

Surface and MoontaixiB.— China consists of an eleyated region in the 
N. ; of a great alluvial plain in the centre, celebrated for its fertility and 
the uunvallod density of its population, and consisting of the lower 
basins of the Yang-tso-kiang and Hoang-ho, which rank among the 
laqgest rivers of Asia ; and in the S., of a region alternately undulating 
and interspersed with broad valleys and lofty mountains, which increase 
in elevation as they proceed westward. The principal mountain-chain, 
the Yun-ling, between China and Tibet, attains an elevation of 12,000 
feet ; the Nan -ling, 8000 feet, separates the basins of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and Canton river ; the Pe-ling separates the upper basins of the Yang- 
tse-kiang and Hoang-ho ; the In-shan and KihEUi-shan form the north- 
em boundary. 

Political liiyisions. — China Proper is divided into eighteen provinces, 
•ach of which on an average is considerably larger than Great Britain. 

Six Eastern ob Mabitime Pbovinces. 

QuANO-TUNO.— Canton 1600, Victoria 30, Macao 52, Chow-king 
(Choo), Tiien-chow (S. coast), Chow-choo (Han), Swatow (E. coast), Kien- 
ohow 100 ( I. Hainan). 

Fo-KIEN.— Foo-chow 1000, Yen-ping (Min), Amoy 250, Chang-chow 
800 n. (Fo-kien Chan.), Tai-wan (I. Formosa). 

Chk-kiang. — Hang-chow 700 (Tsien-long), Wan-chow n., Tai-chow 
n., Ning-po 200 n. (coast). 

Kianq-su.— Nankin 500 (Yang-tse), Shanghae 135 (Woo-sung), Soo- 
choo 1500 (Gt. Canal), Hwai-ngan (Hoang-ho). 

Shan-tuno. — Tsi-nan (Hoang-ho), Yen-chow n,, Tong-chang (Gt. 
Canal), Teng-chow (G. Pe-chi-li). 

Chi-li.— Peking or Pekin 1650 n. (Pei-ho), Tien-tsin (Eu-bo). 

Six Centbal Pbovinces. 
Shan-SE. — Tai-yuen, Pin-yang, Fuen-chow (Fuen-ho). 
Ho-NAN. — Kai-fong 1000, Quei-te n., Hoai-Eing (Hoang-bo). 
Ngan-hwi. — Ngan-king, Tai-ping, Chee-chow (Yang-tse). 
KiANO-si.— Nan-chang (Kan), Kin-te-ching 1000 (Po). 
Hoo-PE.— Wo-chang, Han-kow (Yang-tse), Siang-yang (Han). 
Hoo-NAN. — Chang-sha, Heng-chow, Yong-chow n. (Heng). 

Six Westebn Pbovinces. 
QuANQ-si.— Quei-ling (Quel), Sin-chow (Choo), Chin-ngan (Ngo-yu). 
YuN-NAN. — Yun-nan (Tien-chi), Li-kiang( Yang-tse), Ijn-ngan, Yuen- 
kiang (Tonquin), Yoong-chang (Me-kong). 

QuEi-CHOW.— Quei-yang n., Se-nan (Go), Chin-yuen, Ping-yoo (Yuen). 
Se-chuen. — Ching-too, Sioo-choo (Min), Poo-kiang (Kia-ling). 
Kan-su. — Lan-chow (Hoang-ho), Koong-chang (Wei-ho). 
Shen-se. — Si-ngan (Wei-ho), Han-chong (Han). 

Descriptive Notes.— Maritime Pbovinces : Canton, at the head of (he Bocca 
Tigris, or estuary of the Canton river, is one of the five cities open to foreigners, 
and the principal entrepdt of commerce in the empire : its principal exports are 
tea, silk, precious metals, cassia, sugar, and porcelain ; and the principal article 
Imported is opium, from Hindostan— the sale of which, though illegal, is tacitiv 
permitted. Victoria or Hong-Kong, on an island of same name, became a Britid) 
Lponession by virtue of a treaty with the Chinese in 1843 : has numerous store- 
HtaMS and £uropean dwellings, and steam communication with England. Mtiem 
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has belonged to the Portugaese since 1580. It Is well fditlfled ; bat Uie harbour 
does not admit laiige sliips, and there is no communication with the interior ni 
the country : here, for a time, resided Camoens, the Portuffuese poet, and here 
he is said to liave composed the '.Lusiad.' Swatmo, a flourisning seaport, midway 
between Hong-Kong and Amoy, now open to British commerce. Kienrehow, 
capital of the uland Hainan, lias extensive trade with Macao, Assam, Siam, and 
Singapore. Foo-cAow, a very populous city, and one of the five opened to Euro- 
pean commerce by the treaty of Nankin. Large quantities of cotton goods and 
Dlue cloth are here manufactured, and 600 ovens are constantly employed in tlio 
production of porcelain ware. The black-tea district is only 70 miles distant. 
Amoy is one of the five cities open to foreigners, and has great trade : manufao* 
tures of porceUin, grass-cloths, paper, candy-sugar, and congou tc«, form the 

Sriiicipal articles of export Chang-chow, a very large and populous oi^, 86 mllet 
. W. of Amoy, its seaport, is the great centre of the silk-manufacture of the pro- 
vince. Hcmg-ckoWtjX the southern, terminus of the Imperial Canal, is Uie fiunoua 
Kinsai of Marco Polo, and the capital, in his time, of Southern China; it ha* 
long been noted for its sUk manufactures. Kingpo, one of the five cities open to 
European trade, and regarded by the Chinese as one of the most beautiftd cities 
in the Celestial Empire, is a place of great trade. Nankin (** Court of l^e 
South'*), capital of province Kiang-su, and at one time of the entire empire, is 
now greatly declined, though still one of the greatest seats of manufacture in 
China; its nankten cloths, silks, and paper, are reckoned superior to those made 
anywhere else, and it is the centre of a very extensive conuneroe. Shanghaty the 
farthest north of the five ports open to Europeans, is an important entrepot of 
the commerce between the N. and S. provinces. Soo-choo, a very lajge ci^, and 
one of the most flourishing and populous in the empirei Ttiman is venerated as 
the residence of a former dynasty of Chinese sovereigns Peking ('* Northern 
Capital "X the metropolis of China since the thirteenth centunr, wnen Knblai 
Khan made it his residence instead of Nankin, the former capital, is situated on 
m sandv plain 100 miles from the sea and 60 miles S. of the Great Wall. It is said 
to conuun 1,660,000 souls, and is therefore by fur the most populous city in Asia, 
though less than half the size of London. The description of the city given by 
Marco Polo, who visited it in 1271, is in many respects applicable at the present 
day. TieT^-ttin, the port of Fekin, is noted for the treaty of 1868, between the 
Chinese and British. 

Central PnoviNOBa — Tai-fum, a large and populous city, the occasional re- 
sidence of the sovereigns of the last reigning dynasty, has manufactures of Aim 
porcelain, felt carpets, and iron-ware. Kai-fong is noted as the principal seat of 
the Jews in China (see under " Religion Nan-chang, a very populous city, 
and the centre of the porcelain manufacture, has a great trade in China-ware, 
silks, furs, and idols. Kin-te-ehinOy with a million inhamtants, contains the largest 

eorcelain manufactory in the world : five hundred ftimaces are constantly at work, 
ut no foreigner has ever been admitted within the walls, lest the secrets of the 
process should be revealed. Wo<hangf in one of the most fertile districts of the 
empire, is one of the lai^gest of the inland towns, and carries on an extensive com- 
merce. 

Western 'PBOvmcm.—Quei-Ung, or Kvd-linf In a fine valley watered by the 
Quei-kiang, is said to be fortified in the European style. Yun-nan, on the least 
mountainous part of the table-land, is a considerable place, and carries on an 
active trade with the Burman empire. Kioei-yang, a comparatively small town, 
with mines of gold, silver, vermilion, and iron in the vicinity. Ching-ioOt a 
populous city, adorned with fine edifices, and the seat of an extensive trade, was 
at one time an imperial residence, but was ruined by the Tartars in 1646. Lai»- 
thow carries on a brisk trade with the tribes inhabiting the table-land to the N. 
and W. of it. Si^an, a large and populous city, which is often compared with 
Pekin itself; it was at one time the metropolis of the empire, is strongly forti- 
fied, and carries on a considerable trade. 

TilandB, — Hainan, at the mouth of the Gulf of Tonquin ; Macao and 
flong-Kong, in the Bocca Tigris, or estuary of the Canton river ; For- 
mosa and Amoy, E. of province Fo-kieu. 

lAket.— Tai-hou or Great Lake, in Eiang-su, drained by the Woo* 
iflfiH ; Vo-jBug and Toong-ting, in the lower basin of the YaD^-tsA-kiasa^ 
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Climate.— The climate is eulogised as one of the finest in the world; 
but it is much colder in winter and warmer in summer than correspond- 
ing latitudes in Western Europe. In the southern provinces the winters 
are intensely dr^ and cold, and snow sometimes faUs at Canton, though 
within the tropics. March and April bring fogs and a mild tempera- 
ture ; much rain falls in May ; and from July to September there is 
intense heat, with hurricanes, typhoons, and thunderstorms. Mean 
annual temperature at Pekin, 54°, summer 81% winter 26. 7% 

Products. — The precious metals occur in small quantities, out there 
are rich mines of iron, lead, copper, zinc, and quicksilver; and perhaps 
the only metal which the country is known not to possess is platina. 
Coal exists in vast abundance; and, more important than all, inex- 
haustible beds of kaolin or porcelain earth of the finest quality. The 
early possession of this substance, and the great skill of the inhabitants 
in working it, has given the name of China to the beautiful ware which 
BO long monopolised the markets of Europe. 

The vegetation of the southern provinces resembles that of Hindostan and 
Further India, while Northern China, together with the eastern part of Chinese 
Tartary and Japan, occupy a middle iKMition between the vegetation of Europe 
and that of North America, with a considerable affinity to the Indian flora. The 
most characteristic and valuable botanical product is the tea-plant, which, until 
recently, was almost peculiar to China. It is cultivated finom Canton northward 
to Nankin, and extends westward over the greater part of the basin of the Yang- 
tse-kiang. Among the cultivated grains rice is the staple product; and among 
the trees and shrubs most common in the fields and gardens are the sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, tobacco, rhubarb, indigo, and cinnamon. Olives, oranges, pine- 
apples, Ac, are abundant, and the miQberry is extensively reai«d for the silk- 
worm, an insect which is probably indigenous to China. Most of the wild animals 
have long ago been extirpated; but the elephant, tiger, wild-cat, riiinoceros, and 
tapir still occur in the south-western provinces. 

Sthnography. — The people belong to the Mongolian family of man- 
kind. At a very early period the natives appear to have advanced to a 
considerable degree of civilisation, and to the practice of the arts of 
domestic life, especially those of printing, the invention of the mariner's 
compass, and the manufacture of silk and porcelain ; but here they have 
paused, their government and institutions arresting the further progress 
of improvement. 

Lakouagk.— The Chinese language forms the principal member of the great 
monosyllabic family of tongues. This family is peculiar to the Mongol race, is 
confined to the 8.E. angle of Asia, and comprises about fifty -three principal 
dialects, eighteen of which are spoken in China, — every province having a dialect 
peculiar to itself. The Chinese language, when written. Is not phonetic, like the 
Indo-European and Shemitic tongues, but ideographic Each written character 
represents a thought, an idea, and not a sound. There is therefore no alphabet, 
properly so called, but every different word has a distinct character to represent 
it. the same character or sign retains the same meaning all over China, but in 
every separate province the pronunciation given to it varies. Thus, a Bible printed 
fai Chinese can be read and understood by every educated Chinaman, provided he 
has the volume before his eyes ; but the inhabitant of one province cannot under- 
stand the inhabitant of ny other when reading audibly in his presence. 

Religion. — Various systems of religious belief prevail in China. 1. BuddKUm, 
the religion of the great mass of the people in China Proper, Mongolia, Man- 
tchooria, and Tibet, the last-named country being its headquartere, and the seat 
of its most sacred lamas. 2. The system of the rationalists, which is the next ix. 
importance as respects the number of its votaries. S. The doctrine of Coofheiusy 
wmoh is adopted by the court and upper classes. Mohammedans are also nu- 
merous. The little colony of Jews at Kai-fong is fstst declining. They have al* 
J^slfBilotteB their national traditions, and have no influence in the ooimtaef 
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Protestant mlssionanefl have been settled in some of the maritime towns for tM 
last fifty years— tbe total number of missionaries being at present from eighty to 
h hundred. 

EDuoiiTioN.— The Chinese Government liberally encourages elementary know, 
ledge, making that the only channel to office, rank, and honour. Accordingly, 
the taste for Tetters is almost universally prevalent, and schools abound in every 
town and village; but little useful information is communicated, beyond the 
familiar arts of reading and writing. Every branch of science is stereotyped, and 
there are few civilised countries where real science is at a lower ebb. Their 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy is very limited, and they have made 
but little progress in the fine arts. Their sculpture is only remarkable for its 
nice finish ; their architecture is deficient in grandeur and elegance : the only 
objects they can paint well are those of inanimate nature ; while, in drawing, they 
are wholly ignorant of perspective. Yet they have been the authors of what are 
justly considered in Europe as three of the most important inventions of modem 
times— the art of printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic 
compass. To these may be added two very remarkable manufactures, of which 
the Chinese were unquestionably the first inventors— those of silk and porcelain, 
in the latter of which they have never been surpassed. 

Goyemment, fcc. — The form of government is in theory an absolute 
despotism, the emperor uniting in his own person the attributes of su- 
preme magistrate and sovereign pontiff. The emperor is of the Man- 
tchoo dynasty, and the great ofilces of state are usually held by Man- 
tohoos. A civil war of the most formidable description, and character- 
ised by the most revolting barbarities, which has for several years been 
raging in aXL parts of the country, has at length been extinguished. 

The MUUary Force probably amounts to about 1,070,000 soldiers, including the 
troops stationed in the tributary provinces. The Navy consists of two fleets of 
war-junks, one for the sea, and another for the rivers; but the army and navy are 
in a state of extreme inefficiency, and are utterly powerless when opposed to 
European forces. Among the defences of the country must also be reckoned the 
Great Wall, constructed in the third century before the Christian era, as a bar- 
rier to the incursions of the Tartars. Commencing at a fort on the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li, it extends westward along the northern frontier, over hill and dale, for 
1250 ndles, with a height varying from 15 feet on the mountains to SO feet on the 

Slains. It is a rampart of earth, broad enough at the top to admit of several 
orsemen passing each other ; is faced with brick and stone, or strengthened at 
regular intervals by large square towers, with gates for the convenience of travel- 
lers ; but it is now falling into decay, the gates are negligently guarded, and 
smugglers pass openly through its crumbling breaches. 

Hanvfactares and Commerce.— The manufactures are of the most 
varied, and often of the most exquisite description. Their porcelain, 
silks, nankeens, embroidery, and lacquered ware, are unrivalled for 
their excellence. 

The Exports consist mainly of tea, silks, nankeen, porcelain, lacquered ware, 
and articles of ivory. The principal Imports are opium from India; cotton yarn, 
cotton cloth, linens, woollens, beer, iron, steel, and glass, from Great Britain ; 
cattle and raw silk from Turkestan; furs, sheep, and woollen goods from Russia, 
^ The trade ¥rith Russia is principally conducted at Kiachta, on the Mongolian 
frontier, and with other countries at the five seaports. Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo, 
Ning-po, and Bhanghae, opened by the treaty of Nankin in 1842. Recently large 
concessions have been made to Russia in the unfettered navigation of the Amoor, 
and in the cession of a large tract of territory between that river and the Tablo- 
noi Mountains. The internal commerce is enormous ; that of the eastern pro- 
vinces is conducted chiefly by the Grand or Imperial Canal, which extends from 
Hang'Chow to the Eu-ho, being a distance of 700 miles. There are numerous 
other canals connecting tlie navigable rivers ; and probably the tonnage belong- 
ing to the Chinese is little short of the combined tonnage of all other nations^ 
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MONGOLIA. 

Bonndaries.— N., Siberia ; W., Siberia and Turkestan ; S., Tibet and 
China ; E., Sea of Japan. Lat 36"— 56" N., Ion. 76"— 140" K 

Ourga, the capital of Mongolia, near the centre, is in the same latitude with 
Paris, Stuttgart, Vienna, £katerinoshiT, and the northern shores of the Caspian 
Sea and Lake Superior. 

Area and Population.— The area is loosely estimated at 1,800,000 
square miles, or more than three-fourths the area of Europe. The pop* 
ulation is very uncertain, but probably it is not more than 22,500,000, 
or about the same as that of England in 1871. 

Surface.— This vast region, separated from Tibet by the Kuen-Lun. 
from China by the In-Shan, and from Siberia by the Thian Shan ana 
Altai Mountains, and by the rivers Argun and Amoor, comprises the 
immense table-land of Cet^tral Asia — ^the most extensive plat^u on the 
globe, and is occupied in its centre and west by the huge, rainless, and 
sandy desert of Gobi or Shamo, 1200 miles long, from 500 to 700 miles 
wide, and 3500 feet in elevation. The north of Mongolia is richly wooded; 
considerable tracts in Mantchooria and ifiastem Turkestan are highly 
fertile, producing com of all kinds, rice, cotton, and fruits, which, 
with cattle and various mineral and manufactured products, form the 
principal exports. The remainder is peopled by pastoral tribes, whose 
camps, like moving cities, are constantly passing from one place to 
anotner. 

DiviflionB. — The principal subdivisions of Mongolia, with the chief 
towns in each, are the following : — 

Leao-tono. — Moukden (Leao-ho). 

CoBEA. — King-ki-tao (Kiang-ho), Pin^-hai (E. coast). 

Mantchooria. — Kirin-Oula (Soongan, ajl. Amoor). 

Mongolia.— Ourga 7 (Tula, affl. Selenga), Maimatchin (Selenga), Kam- 
korum (Orkhon), Kobdo 10 n. (Lake Ike Aral), Dolonnor (Chan-tou). 

Eastern Turkestan* or Kashgaria.— Yarkand 160 (Yarkand), 
Kashgar 16 (Kashgar), Ehotan (Khotan), Ili or Guldja 70 (Ili). 

Descriptive Notes.— Jfoojxien was the residence of the Mantchoo sovereigns 
before they conquered China : it is now the residence of a Chinese viceroy. King- 
ki-taoy the residence of the sovereign of Corea, who is tributary to the Chinese 
emperor. Kirin-Oula, capital of Southern Mantchooria, is the residence of a 
Chinese viceroy, and the headquarters of the Chinese ^ops in the province. 
OurgOt the principal town belonging to the Khalkas tribe, is the seat of the deified 
Lama of the Mongols. Maimatchin, noted for being inhabited exclusively by 
males, forms, with Kiachta on the Siberian frontier, the entrepot of the trade 
between China and Russia. Karakorum was formerly the capital of (Jenghix 
Khan, who was a native of the Khalkas country. Dolonnor is said to be of vast 
extent, carrying on great trade with Siberia : the mhabitants are noted for their 
skill in working iron and brass, while idols, bells, and other articles used in the Bud< 
dhist ceremonies are exported far and wide. Yarkand, the former capital of 
Chinese Turkestan, is a large and populous city, and the chief emporium of com- 
merce between China and the countries beyond the western frontier. Kashgar 
was a city of great commercial importance before the Christian era, and still 
carries on an extensive trade with Bokhara in tea, porcelain, rhubarb, silk, Ac 
Khotan, a populous city, inhabited chietly by Uzbeks, has manufactures of 
leather, silk fabrics, and paper. 

Capes. — South Cape, S.W. of Corea ; Cape Patience, E. of Saghalien. 

Islands, Seas, Gulfii, Straits, and Lakes.— See under "Asia," p. 151. 

Climate. —In so wide a region the climate must be highly varied, but^ 

* Lately independent, but now again Chinese. 
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In general, it Is much colder in winter and warmer in summer than in, 
corresponding latitudes of Western Europe. Owing to the great eleva> 
tion of the surface, and the very moderate elevation of the mountain- 
ranges that form the northern frontier, scarcely a month in the year is 
exempted from frost and snow, while the variations of temperature are 
sudden and great. Eain is rare, except near the mountsans, and the 
vegetation is scanty. 

Prodncts.— The minerals, botany, and zoology are almost wholly un- 
known. Gold, iron, tin, jade, jasper, and other precious stones are met 
with. Pines, fir, birch, ash, elm, and white poplar, grow in the mcun- 
tains ; as also red currants, wild peaches, and various shrubs. The cork- 
tree and the aspen are indigenous on both banks of the Amoor. Among 
wild animals may be mentioned the tiger, wolf, jackal, lynx, fox, ante- 
lope, argal, yak, in Chinese Turkestan ; wild horses^ camels, and asses 
in the stony steppes of the Lop desert ; the Bactnan or two-humped 
camel, in the Thian Shan Mountains ; and boars, bears, wolves, hares, 
foxes, sables, squirrels, &c. , in the forests of Mongolia. 

Ethnography.— This country has been for ages the domain of the 
Mongolian race— one of the great subdivisions of the human family ; to 
it belonged Attila, Genghis Khan, Eublai Kh&n, Timur the Tartar, and 
those other mighty warriors, whose rapid conquests are compared by 
Gibbon to the primitive convidsions of nature, which have agitated and 
altered the surface of the globe. They are allied to the Turks and 
Chinese, and are subdivided into numerous tribes, the principal of which 
are the Mongolians Proper, Calmucks, Ehalkas, and Mantchoos. 

All the LanguageB spoken in Chinese Tartary belong to the Turanian or Finno- 
Tartarian family ^ee under Asia "). The chief of them are the Mantchoorian, 
Mongolian, and Corean. The elemental principles of the first two are almost 
identical with the Tartar and Finnish. In the simplicity of their structiire, and 
the total absence of all inflections, they approach nearer than any other class 
of languages to the monosyllabic type, while the Corean greatly resembles the 
Japanese. The Religion of Buddha prevails in Mantchooria and Mongolia ; Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedanism in Chinese Turkestan (where are also found some 
Qiristiaus and Jews); and Buddhism and Confucianism in Corea. 



TIBET, OB THIBET. 

Boundaries. — -K, Eastern Turkestan ; W., Cashmere ; S., the Himalaya 
and Burmah ; and E., China Proper. Lat. 27**--36**N., Ion. 78°— 104** E. 

Lassa, the capital, on the central meridian, is in the same latitude with Mojra- 
dore, Cairo, Bassorah, Mooltan, Shanghae, and New Orleans. 

Area and Population.— The area is conjectured to be about 651,000 
square miles, or more than five times the area of the British Isles. The 
population is probably about 6,000,000, or about twice that of Scotland. 

Sur&ce.— A lofty table-land, from 15,000 to 16,000 feet in elevation, 
enclosed by stupendous mountain-chains, the loftiest on the globe, and 

fiving orimn to nearly all the great rivers of Southern Asia— as the 
ndus, Sutlej, Ganges, Brahmapootra, Me-kong, Yang-tse-kiang, and 
IIoang-Ho. 

Divisions.— The portion subject to China is understood to comprise 
two proviares— viz.. Eastern and Western Tibet— of which Lassa and 
Teshoo-Loomboo are respectively the capitals. Bultistan and Ladakb 
are now tributary to Cashmere, 
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Towns. ~La88a 24 n., Jiga-Gungar 100, Shi^^tse 100, Tesboo-Loom- 
boo 20 n. (8an-po), Ta8hip>Dig, Gortop€ (Indus), Chaprung (Snilej), 
Hathan (Kin-sha or Upper Yang-tae). 

DescriptWe Notes — Lana, the capital of Tibet, and the sacred capital of all 
Baddhistic countries, is a fortified commercial town, containing a Chinese garri- 
son, with numerous towers, bazaars, and temples ; it is the residence of the Grand 
Lama, the pontifical sovereign of Til>et, who lives in a vast square temple, which, 
with its precincts, covers many acres, and has contiguous to it four celebrated 
monasteries, said to be inhabited by 4000 recluses. These monasteries are greatly 
resorted to by the Chinese and Mongols, as schools of the Buddhic religion and 
philosophy : the interior of the temple is filled with idols, treasure, and works of 
art ; and there is perhaps no spot on tiie globe where so much gold is accumulated 
for superstitious purposes. Teshoo-Loomboo, tiie western capital, contains the 
palace of a lama and the residence of a Chinese functionary, whose duty is to 
watch the proceedings of the priests, who constitute the great bulk of the popula- 
tion. 

Climate. — The climate is excessively dry, except from June to Septem* 
ber, when heavy rains are frequent ; but the cold, though severe, is not 
so great as might have been predicated. 

From October to March the drought is intense; the trees wither; their leaves 
may be ground to powder between the fingers ; planks and beams break, and the 
inhabitants cover the timbers of their houses with wet towels, in order to pre- 
serve them from the destructive effects of excessive dirness. The limit of per- 
ennial snow is higher on the Tibetan side of the Himalaya than on the Indian; 
the former varying in different places from 16,600 to 17,400 feet above the sea, 
while in the latter it descends sometimes to less than 15,000 feet Barley comes 
to maturity on the N. side from 14,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
small bushes to 17,000 feet— being nearly 1800 feet higher than the limit of per- 
petual snow under the equator. 

Products.— Tibet is extremely rich in minerals, especially in gold, 
which is found in lumps, veins, and in the sands of the rivers. SUver, 
mercury, native cinnabar, iron, and rock-salt, are obtained from mines; 
but the want of fuel is an insuperable obstacle to their successful opera- 
tion—coal being unknown, and there being little or no wood in the 
country. Argot, or the dung of animals, pounded and mixed with 
earth, is the fuel chiefly used. 

The vegetation is extremely scanty. Forest-trees are rare, but the cedar is 
found on the mountains, and several orchard-fruits in the valley of the Mouran 
around the capitaL Very little wheat, and less rice, is cultivated; grey or black 
barley is the principal grain, and the chief article of diet Among the animals 
may be mentioned the yak or grunting ox, musk-deer, wild-ox. goat, wild-cat, 
lynx, bear, badger, and the arsal with horns of 100 lb. weight The tiger, ele- 
phant, and other formidable animals of the southern slope of the ITimalaya, are 
absent AH our domestic animals are known in Tibet; but the one most used as 
a beast of burden is the bhoraZf a large sheep covered with long hair. 

Ethnognrapliy. — The Tibetans belong to the Mongolian race, and, like 
the Mongols Proper, were at first divided into many independent tribes, 
who followed a nomadic life. The practice of polyandry is conmion — 
one woman becc>ming the wife of all the brothers in a family. 

Their Language, sometimes called Tibetan, and sometimes Bhotanta— because 
spoken also in Bhotan— lielongs to the monosyllabic family, though not a few 
polysyllables exist in it It bears a great resemblance to the Chinese — some of 
its roots, and nearly all the derivatives, being clearly traceable to that language. 
The alphabet, however, is phonetic ; reads from left to right, and is without doubt 
borrowed from the Sanscrit Bvddkism was introduced into Tibet about a.i>. 
867, and that country has for ages been the home and headquarters of the Buddhist 
faith. Under the name of Lamaism it still exists here in its primitive purity; 
while the Grand Lama or Supreme Pontiff is regarded as an incarnation of lEtaddlUL 
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The munerons rites and ceremonies are said to bear a most remarkab'e i 
blance to those of the Romish Church. 

Commerce, fcc— Tibet became subject to China in 1648, and is now 
ruled by viceroys from Pekin, in conjunction with tBe ecclesiastical 
heads of the country. Mamifacture* of woollens, sacking, and other 
woven fabrics are pretty general, and much cloth is sent from Lassa 
int/> China. The Traffic through Tibet is extensive, though the roads 
and bridges are far inferior to those of China. It is for the most part 
monopolised by the Government and officers of state. Nepaul and Bhotan 
derive all their Chinese goods through Tibet. 

Table of Rivers and Towns.— The following Table exhibits the River- 
System of China and the east part of Chinese Tartary. All the basins 
incline to the Pacific Ocean : — 



Rivers. Towm. 
Co. of Quang-tmig,Lien-chow. 
Choo-kiang, Victoria, Macao, Can- 
ton, Chow - king, 
Sin-chow. 

Quel, I Quei-ling. 

Ngo-3ru, Chin-ngan. 

Han-kiang, Chow-chow. 

Fo-kien Channel, . Amoy,Chang-chow,n. 

Min Foo-chow, Ten-ping. 

Co. of Che-kiang, Wan -chow, n., Tai- 
chow, Ning-po. 

Tsien-long, Hang-chow. 

Woo-sung, Bhanghae, Soo-choo, 

Kia-hing. 

Tang-tse, Nanking, Tai - ping, 

Cbee-chow, Noan- 
KiNO, Han - kow, 
Wo-OHANO, Quei- 
chow, Sioo - choo, 
Li-kiang, Bathan. 

Kan Nan-chanq. 

Po, Kin-te-ching. 

Han, L Siang - yang, Han- 

chang. 

Heng, To - chow, Chano- 

Sha, Hong -chow, 
Yong-chow. 

Tuen, Chin-yuen, n., Ping- 

yoo, n. 



Rivers, Towns. 

Oo, Se-nan, Qvei-tano, 

n., Ching-hiang. 

Eia-ling, I Poo-kiang. 

Mia, I Sioo-choo, Chino- 

TOO. 

Tien-chi Yun-nan. 

Hoang-ho,* Tsi-nan , Tong-chang, 

n.,KAi-F0No, Hoai- 
king, Lan-chow. 

Wei ho, S I - N o A N, Koong- 

chang, n. 

Fuen-ho, I Pin-yang, Fuen-chow, 

Tai-yukn. 
O. of Pe-chi-11, ..Teng-chow. 

Ta-tsin, Tsi-nan, Tong-chang, 

n. 

Eu-ho, Tientsin. 

Pei-ho, I Peking, n. 

Chan-ton, ZehoU Dolonnor. 

Leao-ho Mookden. 

Eiang-ho Kino-ki-tao. 

E. Co. Corea, . . . .Ping-hai. 
AmoorandShiIka,NiKOLAiEVSK, Sagh- 
alien-Oula, Blago* 

VBSCHENSK, Neit- 

chinsk. 

Soongari, KirinOula. 

Argun, Fort Argunsk, 

Ingoda, I Chita. 



WESTERN TURKESTAN. 

Boundaries.— N., Siberia : W., Caspian Sea ; S., Persia and Afghan- 
istan ; E., Eastern Turkestan. 

The latitude extends from 35' to 46* N., and the longitude from 61° to 74° B. 
Bokhara, near the centre, has the same latitude as New York, Madrid, Naples, 
Constanthoople, and Pekin. 

Area and Population. — Russia having recently annexed the Kirghix 
Steppe, with Khiva, Khokand, and a portion of Bokhara, the area may 
now be estimated at 880,000 sauare miles, and the population at 
8,000,000 ; or more than three times the area of the Umted Kingclom^ 
with about one-tenth of its population. 

* The Hoang-ho has recenUy c^aivfi^^^^A 
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Snrfkee.— The surface consists for the most part of an immense plain 
which from all sides slopes towards the Caspian and Sea of Aral, and 
foniis a continuation of the g^reat Siberian plain, from which it is only 
partially separated by a low chain of hills that connect the Urals with 
the Altai. A portion of this plain, including the Caspian, is consider- 
ably beneath the level of the Black Sea, but the Sea of Aral is 33 feet 
above it. The S.E. part of Turkestan consists of a part of the lofty 

Slatoau of Pamir, 15,600 feet high. Here are many well- watered and 
ighly fertile valleys, but in general the country is extremely sterile. 

Political DivlBionB.— Turkestan consists of a number of semi-independ- 
ent states, or khanaXt, as they are called, the principal of which are the 
fallowing: — 

Kafiristan.— Caundeish 8 n., Chittral 4 (Kamah, ajl. Cabool). 

KUNDUZ.— Kunduz 5 n., Fyzabad (Amoo), Khulum 10 (Khulum). 

Bokhara.— Bokhdra 160, Samarcand»2o (Kohik), Kurshee 10 (Kur- 
shee), Balkh 2 (Adersiah). 

KuoKAND.*— Khokand 100, Tashkend 90, Khojend 60 (Syr Dana). 

Khiva.*— Khiva 10 n. (Amoo), Merv 3 (Muhrgaub), Shurukhs 10 
(Tejend). 

Bescriptiye Votes — Caundeish, the principal village of Kafiristan or "land 
of the Kafirs or infidels," the name given to this region by their Mohammedan 
neighbours, who hold them in the greatest abhorrence. KunduMy a wretched 
Vlace, consisting of about 600 mud hovels. Fyzabad or Budakshan, on an aflSaent 
or the Amoo, has acquired great celebrity for its valuable mines of ruby and lapis- 
lazuli. Bokhara is a celebrated city, and the only really populous one in the 
khanat It has been long famous as a seat of Mohammedan learning, and of 
very extensive commerce. Samarcand, now an insignificant place, was at one 
time one of the most famous of Asiatic cities, and the capital of one of the 
largest empires that have ever existed— >-iz., that of Tamerlane, whose tomb is 
enclosed within its walls. The city is regarded with great veneration in Central 
Asia, and is the entrep6t for a considerable caravan trade. BaXkhy capital of a pro- 
vince of same name (the ancient kingdom of BactriaX now subject to the Khan 
of Bokhara, was anciently one of tlie most flourishii^ cities of the East, and the 
emporium of tlie trade between India, China, and Western Asia. It is styled 
" the mother of cities," on account of its high antiquity. Khaikand has mann* 
factures of silk and cotton tissues, and an active trade in cattle. The khanat 
is the country of the celebrated Sultan Baber, the founder of the Mogul empire 
in India. Tashkend, an important commercial city, with manufactures of silk, 
cotton goods, and gunpowder. Khiva, a miserable-looking place, built of mud, 
and extremely filthy, was, till lately, the greatest slave-market in Turkestan. 

Climate.— The climate is necessarily very diversified, since the eleva- 
tion ranges from that of the Caspian, which is 84 feet below the level of 
the Black Sea, to 18,000 feet above it. That of Bokhara, in the south, 
is, however, described as dry, pleasant, and salubrious, but very cold in 
winter, when the Amoo is covered with so deep a coating of ice that 
travellers can easily pass over it. Snow lies about three months in the 
y^ear, and violent tornadoes frequently follow the summer heats, which 
m June rise to upwards of 100** during the day, and fall to 60* at night. 

Products. — Oold in the sands of the Amoo ; salt deposits numerous ; 
mines of rubies and lapis-lazuli ; timber is extremely scarce ; fruits are 
excellent and abundant, especially in Bokhara, the melons of which are 
unrivalled. The principal cultivated plants are rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, tobacco, hemp, rhubarb ; but tillage is almost confined to the 
banks of the rivers. Among wild animals, the most numerous are the 
buffalo, wild horse, saiga antelope, yak, argali, leopards, wolves, foxes, 
and hares; scorpions are comzion, and locusts sometimes infest the 
oouDiry, 

• These have been teccnU? Mfli«sA\»i -Bjms&i. 
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Ethnograpliy.^ Turkestan means " land of the Turks,** this country 
having been the headquarters of the Turkish race from time immemo- 
rial. The south-west is inhabited by nomadic tribes (Turcomans and 
Uzbecks). Among the settled tribes the most numerous are the Taujiks, 
who are supposed to be of Persian or Arabian origin, and speak pure 
Persian; their reli^on is Mohammedanism, but Soofeeism, or free- 
thinking, also prevails among them. 

Commerce. — The commerce of the country, especially of Ehiya and 
Bokhara, is considerable— their territories being favourably situated in 
regard to Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, India,, and the Chinese empire — 
and is conducted by means of caravans. The manufactures are few and 
unimportant, consisting chiefly of some silk and cotton stuffs, made in 
the towns, with sabres, knives, and other weapons. The principal ex- 
ports are cotton, wool, fruits, hides, sheep'Skins, and silk. 

Government. — The various governments are despotic, but the khana 
are obliged to rule in accordance with the principles of the Kortbi, and 
they are also influenced by the priests and by public opinion. 

Biver-System of Central Asia, or Basin of Continental Streams. — A 
portion of this immense basin — ^viz., the minor basins of the Ural, Volga, 
Kuma, Terek, Euba, and Eur, all lying W. of the Caspian— has been 
treated of under " European ilussia." The following table embraces 
the N. and centre of Persia, the N. and W. of Afghanistan, and the 
greater part of Turkestan and Chinese Tartarv. Many of the rivers flow 
Into lakes which have no outlet; the names of the latter are in the table 
inserted between parentheses. 



Rivers. 
S. Co. Persia, . 

Kizil Oozan I 



Tovms. 
. BESHT.Lahijan, Amol, 
n.,Balfru8h, Savee, 

ASTRABAD. 



Zenjan, Zei^jan. 

Aitruck, ELabooshan. 

Aigi (L. Urumiah), Tabriz, Ununiah, 

Maragah, n. 
Amoo(L. Aral),.. Khiva, n., Kunduz, 
n., fVzabad, n. 
Muhrgaub, I ...Merv. 
Tejend, I . . . . Shurukhs, Meshed. 

Kohik, Bokhara, Samar- 

cand. 

EuTshee, EurHhee. 

Adersiah, I ....Bolkh. 

Khulum, Khulum. 

Byr Daria, Tashkend, Ehojend, 

Ehokan. 



Rivers. 
IIi(L. Balkash),. 
Kobdo (L. Ike\ 

Aral), / 

Tarkand (Lop S 

Nor), / 

Khotan, 

Eashgar, I .... 
Helmund (L. ) 

Hamoou),.... ) 

Tumak, I 

Heri-rood (lost \ 

in sand), .... ) 
Ghuznee (L. S 

Abistada),.... > 
Bocknabad (lost), 
Zeudarood Host), 
Karasu (lost), . . . . 
Kehveh (lost), .... 



Towns, 
lu or GulcUa. 
Kobdo. 

TARKAinX 

Ehotan. 
Eashgar. 

DOOSHAR. 

Canoahaii, n. 
Herat. 

Ghuznee. 

Shiraz. 
Ispahan. 
Hainadan, n. 
Teheran, n. 



SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

Boundaries.— N., the Arctic Ocean ; W., Russia and the Caspian; S., 
Turkestan and Chinese Empire ; E., the Pacific Ocean. Lat, 39**— 78' 
26' N., Ion. SO** 6' E.— 170° W. 

Tobolsk, near the central parallel, is in the same latitude as Mount Et ^J&aw^^ 
Cape Farewell, Eirkwall, Stockholm, St Peterabui^, au^ OWtvaXsV;.. 
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Area and PopulatioxL—The area is estimated at 7,1^7,133 square 
miles, and the population at 14,099,295 ; hence, though nearly as large 
again as Europe, its population is not three times that of Ireland : length 
S§00 miles, breadth 1800 miles. 

Snrface.— The northern half is a vast lowland plain, gently sloping to- 
wards the Arctic Ocean, and watered by numerous gigantic rivers which 
flow iu that direction. The surface here is so low that Tobolsk, the W. 
capital, 350 miles from the ocean, is only 128 feet above its level, and 
Yf^utsk, in the E., rather more distant, onlv 287 feet. The rivers, 
through a great part of the year, flow under a thick covering of ice, and, 
owing to their slight fedl,' readily overflow their banks, and inundate 
extensive portions of their basins. The Kirghiz Territory, recently 
acquired, is but little elevated above the level of the Black Sea ; but the 
entire south-east portion of Siberia is highly mountainous (p. 152). By 
far the greater part of the soil is sterile, but the mountain-chains in the 
S. are clothed with forests and interspersed with many fertile valleys. 
The valley of the Amoor, in particular, is highly fertile. 

Political DivisioxiB.— Siberia is divided by the Russian Grovemment 
into two great divisions — viz., Western and Eastern Siberia — which are 
subdivide as follows : — 

Western Siberia. 
Tobolsk.— Tobolsk 18, Omsk 19 (Irtish, affi. 0\A\. 
Tomsk.— Tomsk 21 (Tom, affi,. Irtish), Barnaul 11, Bijisk 4 (Obi). 
Kirghiz Territory. — Novo Alexandrovsk (Caspian). 
Turkestan.— Turkestan 10, Tashkend 90 n., Khojend 50 n. (Syr Daria). 

Eastern Siberia. 
Yeniseisk.— Krasnoiarsk 10, Yeniseisk 6 (Yenisei). 
Irkutsk.— Irkutsk 28 (Angara, aff.. Yenisei), Kiachta 5 n. (Selenga), 
Kertchinsk 20 (Shilka), Argunsk (Argim). 
Amoorskata.— Blagoveschensk, Oli, Saghalien Oula 20 (Amoor). 
Yakutsk.— Yakutsk 5, Veluisk, Olekminsk (Lena). 
Okhotsk.— Okhotsk 1 (Sea of Okhotsk). 
Kamtchatka.— Petropaulovski 1 (E. coast). 

Descriptive Notes.— 7o&o7<i;, the capital of Western Siberia and the chief cen- 
tre of its commerce. OtmHc^ formerly capital of a government of same name which 
is DOW divided between Tomsk and Tobolsk. Tornxk^ tiie principal place in the 
mining district of the Altau Krasnoiurtk contains a fine collection of Siberian 
antiquities. Yeniseisk has a great annual fair, and an extensive trade in ftirs and 
Chinese produce. Irkutsky noted for the beauty of its situation, has tel^rapMo 
communication with St Petersburg, and is the grand emporium of the Jmissian 
commerce with China. Kiachta^ till lately the only place on the frontier where 
the C!hinese Gtovemment allowed its subjects to trade with Russia. NerUhimiAt 
the headquarters of the chief penal settlement in Eastern Siberia, where ths 
worst criminals are sent, and compelled to work in the lead and quicksilver 
mines. Blagoveschensk is the residence of the governor of ttie territory late^ 
acquired from China. Saghalien OulOj on the right btmk of the Amoor, is a ri^ 
and populous place, and carries on an extensive trade in furs. YaktUtkf the 
centre of the fur trade of Eastern Siberia. Okhotsk^ the principal station of the 
Russo-American Company, and the entrepdt of the Russian trade with Earn- 
tchatka and Russian America. Petropaxdovshi^ the capital of the district Kasi- 
tcbatka, was bombarded by the Anglo-French fleet in October 1854. 

Capes, Islands, Seas, Bays, Gnllii, and Lakes.— See under "Asia. " 
' Climate. — The climate is intensely cold during wmter, which lasfa 
nine months, but very warm during the brief summer. The lower basin 
of the Lena is the coldest known region on the globe. 
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TiM nean tempentara for Janiuury at Takatsk, in this basin, and almost «z- 
acUy in the centre of Siberia, is 86*. 7 below zero ; whUe that of July, the hottest 
nionth, is 68*. 8— showing a difference of 94* of temperature between the hottest 
and the coldest month. Here mercury remains frozen from two to those months 
in the year, breathing becomes difficult, and the reindeer hides himself in the 
depths of the forest and stands motionless. The heat of summer penetrates 
the soil only to a depth of about 8 feet, beneath which it remains permanently 
frozen. Erman found, ^ sinking a well, that the frozen stratum extended to 
the depth of 400 feet at Yakutsk, but in other places it is much less. The rivers 
are covered for many months with a thick coating of ice; and the countnr behig 
almost a dead level, and the upper courses of the rivers melting earlier in sum- 
mer than the lower, much of iJieir lower basins becomes inundated. 

Products. — Siberia yields to no country in the world for the richness 
and variety of its mineral productions. 

There are three extensive mining districts— vis. , 1. Those of the Urals, on the B. 
deelivitv of which they occupy an area of about 40 miles wide, and yield great 
quantities of iron, gold, and copper, with some silver and platinum 2. The min- 
mg district of Barnaul, in the Altai Mountains, which are also rich in .cornelian, 
onyx, topaz, amethyst, and other gems. 8. The district of Nertchinsk, pecu- 
liarly ricn in lead, quicksilver, tin, zinc, and iron. Here are also celebrated 
mines of emerald and tdpaz, found generally in connection with tin. Enormous 
forests of coniferous and other trees extend from the Altai Mountains to the 
Polar Circle ; a few bushes, willows, and saline plants form the principal vegeta- 
tion of the steppe* in the W.; while in the dreary region of the tundrae^ N. of the 
Arctic Circle, are found only the dwarf willow, mosses, and lichens. The prin- 
cipal cultivated plants are rye, barley, and oats, which rarely ripen beyond tlie 
lai of 60*. Flax, hemp, tobacco, i>ease, beans, potatoes, cabbage, onions, and 
radishes are cultivated ; but fruit-trees do not succeed anywhere except in the 
lower basin of the Amoor. Siberia is also very rich in its wild animals, especially 
the fur-bearing species, as the sable, ermine, marmot, marten, beaver, squirrel, 
and fox, the skins of which form an important article of commerce. Other wild 
animals are the white and black bear, the reindeer, elk, wolf, and glutton. 

Etlmography. — ^About one-half of the population of Siberia consistr 
of exiles and conviots from European Russia, who. to the number of 
about 10,000 annually, are sent hither either to work in the mines or to 
oolonise the country. The remainder consist of semi-oivilised or wholly 
barbarous tribes of Samoiedes, Tohukchees, Eamtchadales, Tunguees, 
Ostiaks, Wogulians, and Elirghis. 

The Samoiedes, in North Siberia, between the Ural Mountains and the Lena, 
are in all probability the earliest inhabitants of Northern Asia. Their language 



They are an extremely ignorant and degraded race; theur religion is Shamanism, 
one of the srossest forms of idolatry; and they depend for their precarious sub- 
sistence on hunting and fishing. The Tchukchees and Kamtchadales occupy the 
remainder of Northern Siberia, from the Lena to the Pacific. They lead a wander- 
life, and subsist by fishing and the chase, though many of them possess large 
flocks of reindeer. In winter they live in huts below the level of the ground, 
with only a single aperture for the admission of light and air. South-western 
Siberia, between the Yenisei and the Ural, is mamly occupied by the Ostiaks, 
Wognlians, and Kirghiz, nations of Turkish origin, professing the Mohammedan 
religion, speaking cUalects closely allied to each other and belonging to the Fin- 
Bish family of tongues. The last-named became tributary to Russia only a few 
years aga 

' HannfactoreB and Commeroe. — The manufactures are insignificant, 
except in tlie mining districts and in some of the provincial capitals, 
where are government foundries. The commerce is of considerable ex- 
tent, consisting chiefly of the exportation of the produce of the minea^ 
together with furs, skins, cattle, fish, mammoth bones, morse teeth, 
and caviare, in exchange for whid> tea, silk, porcelain, paper, rhubarb^ 
and salt are imported. By the treaty of 185S Russia b&a oVAaaai^^ 
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mmIoo of the rati inot of eoantry between the river Amoor and the 
Yiiblonoi Moontains, and established poets, not only on both banks of 
that rirer, bat also in harbours on the seaboard of the Oulf of Tartarj. 
Thas a flnrial oommnnioation is all but oompleted between the Baltis 
Sea and the Paoiflc Ocean. 

SiTer-Sjttan of Siberia. — ^The following table, in continuation of thai 
ffiven unaer the "Chinese Empire/' embraces the rivers and towns of 
Northern Asia, from the Amoor to the Obi 

Btotn. Towu. 

Amoor, (Bee under "Chinese 

Bmpira.") 
Oknta. Okhotsk. 

Lena, rtlui$k, n. , Yakutsk, 

OUkmimk. 
Tenlsel, Teniseitk, Kbashoi- 



RUfen. Towm. 

Angara, Irkutsk. 

Selenn, I . . . . Kiackta, UainuOdkin, 
Orkhon, ...faraJbontai,OuaoA,B. 

Obi, Beretov, Surgut, 

Tomsk tL.BamauL 
Irtish, I Tobolsk, Omsk, Sb- 

MIPOLAT1M8K. 

Tohol, I Tobolsk. 

Isset, 2. . . . . Ekaterinbuig. 



JAPAN. 

Boundaries.— W., the Sea of Japan, separating it from Mongolia, 
N., E., and a, the Pacific Ocean. Lat 26'— 49' N., Ion. 129*— 150* K 

Tokio, the capital of the empire, situated almost exactly in the centre of its 
area, lies in the same latitude as Oibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Teheran, Kashmir, 
Tse-nan, Monterey, and Cape Hatteras. 

Area and Popnlation.— The area is estimated at 148,456 square miles, 
the pop., in 1881, at 36,700,118r This population is nearly the same 
as that of the British Isles, but the are^ is considerably larger. 

SorfiEu^e. — ^The greater part of the empire consists of an elongated 
archipelago, subdivided into a series of minor groups, Japan Iroper 
being in tne centre. This archipelago is traversed throughout its great- 
est length by a chain of mountains of considerable elevation, some of 
which attain the snow-limit, and many are active volcanoes, as Fusi- 
Yama. in Niphon, 14,117 feet high. The remainder of the snrfeuxL 
though bold, IS not rugged, and the majority of the hills are cultivated 
to the summit. 

Folitical Divisions.— The empire, which embraces Japan Proper (con* 
sisting of four large islands), the Loo-Choo Isles, and the Knnle Isles, 
is divided into 8 provinces. The principal islands, with their chief 
towns, are as follow : — 

Niphon.— Tokio or Yeddo 824, Orogawa 20, Miako or Kioto 230, 
Osaki 294, Yokohama 63, Nagoya 118, Hiogo 37. Kanagawa 108 (S» 
coast), N66-^-gata 37 (N. coast). 

SiKOKF.— Tosa, Awa (E. coast). 

Kiusiu.— Nagasaki 40, Saga 30 (W. coast), Kagosima 54 (S. coast). 
Yesso.— Matsmai 50 n., Hakodadi 22 (S. coast). 
Loo-Choo-Isles. — Shendi, Napa (Great Loo-Choo Island). 
Descriptive Notes.— Tokio, cap. of Japan, and, until 1868, the residence of 
the Shiogun, or military emperor, is equal to London in extent, with about one* 
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sixth its'pop. : one of the ttreets is ten miles lone, tnd as closely crowded witlk 
houses as between Ilyde Park Comer and Mile End. Orogawa, the port of Yedo, 
is a place of considerable iraportanoe, from the complete command it has over 
the trade of the capital, of which it forms the key. Miako, a large and populous 
city, and, until 1868, one of the caps, of Japan, having been the residence of the 
Mikado, or political sovereign, is said to be the principal manufacturing city in 
the empire, and the chief seat of its literature. Otaki, the port of Miako. T08a 
and Ava^ populous cities on the east coast of Sikokf. Nagasaki, the principal 
seaport and commercial emporium of Japan, has, for the last two centuries, been 
the only place at which foreigners were allowed to trade. Scua, a large and 
populous city, possesses considerable trade. Kagosimat bombarded and reduced 
to ashes by the British fleet in 1863. MaUmaiy a Urge, fortified, and commercial 
city, with a commodious and well-sheltered harbour, contains numerous temples, 
theatres, and various other edifices, which are usually painted white. Hakoaadi, 
one of the towns at which the ships of the United States, England, France, and 
Russia, are allowed to trade. Sheudi, the capital, and Napa the principal port, 
of the Loo-Choo group, which forms a sort of outpost to Japan, though owning a 
qualified subordination to China. The inhabitants are described as far advanced 
in civilisation, and as bearing the closest resemblance to the Japanese in lan- 
guage, custonui, laws, dress, virtues, and vices. 

Capes, Seas, and Straits.— See under " Asia." 

Climate. — Much milder than the corresponding latitude on tlie neigh- 
bouring continent, owing to the influence of the surrounding ocean ; but 
the W. side is considerably colder than the £., on account of the 
proximity of Asia. In the S. the thermometer ranges between 29" 
and 104° Fah. ; but in the N. the cold is so intense in winter as to com- 
pel the savage Ainos to take refuge in caverns. Rain is very frequent, 
and the country is often visited by hurricanes and fearful earthquakes, 
while volcanic eruptions of the most formidable character are by no 
means rare. 

Products. — The precious metals and copper are very abundant, but 
iron is scarce. Coal is very plentiful, and is largely exported to China, 
where it supplies a large section of the inhabitants with winter fuel. 
Whole mountains of porcelain earth are met with, and thermal and 
mineral springs frequently occur. 

The flora is very varied, and apiiears to occupy a middle place between that of 
Europe and of North America. In the south are found palms, bananas, bamboos, 
bignonias, myrtles, and cypresses; in the north, oaks, pines, firs, the maple and 
ironwood-tree ; while the varnish and camphor trees are said to be indigenous. 
Some of the timber is highly prized for shipbuilding. The principal cultivated 
plants are tea, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, hemp, wheat, barley, and buck- 
wheat Rice yields two harvests annually, and constitutes, with nsn, the chief 
food of the people. Zoology. — The fauna is very imperfectlv known to Europeans ; 
but among the wild animals are monkeys, bears, boars, hyenas, foxes, weasels, 
and deer. The fox is worshipped as a divinity by the most intelligent men in the 
country. Birds are found in great variety, and reptiles, especially snakes, lizards, 
and tortoises, are numerous. The domestic animals are few; elephants, camels, 
asses, and mules, are unknown; the horse is used only for the saddle, buflUoes 
and oxen being the animals employed for draught and burden. 

Ethnograpliy. — The Japanese are probably of the Mongolian race, 
with some admixture of Malay blood ; but it remains very uncertain 
from what country they migrated, as tiiey have been located in their 
present insular home from time immemorial. They do not resemble 
the Chinese in physical aspect, language, or ancient religion. 

The Japanese, Ijoo-Chooan, and Corean Languages are very closely allied to 
each other; they are phonetic, polysyllabic, and, to some extent, inflexional, and 
thus differ widely from the Chinese. On the whole, they have so many afilnitiea 
with the Tauraniau or Finno-Tartarian family of languages, that they must, at 
least provisionally, be classed under that stock. Tlie Japanea^ \:a.n% k^v'^^^vmb^ 
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UtoiatQre. wow tdeiiee, and a taste fin- mosie. Thdr andent Rdigiam was tbe 
Biiito or Sin-sin ('* doctrine of spirits so called because consisting ctuefir ia 
the adoration of numerous spirits supposed to preside orer aU things, whether 
in the visible or invisible world ; but in the sizui century Buddhism was intro- 
duced, and now the great bulk of the inhabitants conform to it, while a few have 
adupted the doctrines of Confucius. 

Goremment and Commeree.— From time immemorial Japan hsf 
groaned under a feudal despotism of the severest type. Besides two 
■orereigns, a temporal and a spiritual, there were hundreds of nobles, 
named ** daimioey" each of whom haa absolute power within his own 
territory. Little or no communication was allowea with foreign nations, 
and such civilisation as existed in the country was absolutely stereo- 
typed. Some trade was carried on with China, and the Dutch were per- 
mitted to send two ships annually to Nagasaki. 

Til is state of matters continued till tbe middle of the present century, when 
the superior civilisation of the West at length burst through all restrictions. In 
1854 a general convention of peace and amity was signed between Japan and the 
United States, by which the ports of Nagasaki, Sinioda, and Hakodadi were 
opened to the 8hi{)8 of the latter for trade and protection. In the following year 
simil&r privileges were accorded to England, France, and Russia. These privileges 
were still further extended in 1868 — Lord Elgin, the British Ambassador, having 
entered Tokio and obtained from the emperor a liberal treaty of commerce, 
which secures the advantages of unfettered trade to all nations at Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaki, Nagasaki, Hakodadi and N66-6-gata. This intercourse with 
foreigners has borne fruit with unparalleled rapidity. Unlike the natives of 
China, the Japanese have evinced a disposition to abandon their time-honoured 
usages, to study tbe arts and sciences of Europe and America, and to aspire to 
political liberty. In 1868 the "daimios" magnanimously surrendered their 
feudal rights, and agreed to subject themselves and their dependants to law, 
and to the political emperor. The military, naval, educational, and scientific 
institutions of European nations are successfully imitated. Railways are being 
built, both in the eastern and western portions of the empire. In 1883 there 
were 220 miles open for traffic, besides 4733 miles of telegraph wires. 



AFRICA. 

Boundaries.— N., the Mediterranean Sea ; W., the Atlantic Ocean ; 
S., the Southern Ocean ; £., the Indian Oceao^ Bed Sea, and Isthmus 
of Suez which unites it to Asia. 

Africa extends from lat 37* 20^ N. (Ras al-Emn) to 84* & (Cape Agulhas); 
and from Ion. 17* 42' W. (Cape Verd) to 61' 22' E. (Cape Guardafui); and thus 
embraces 72* of lat and 69* of Ion. Its N. extremity is on the same parallel as 
San Francisco, Cape Charles, the Azores, Cape St Vincent, Athens, Lake Uru- 
miah, Astrabad, and Tarkand ; and its S., as Monte Video in Uruguay, and Ade- 
laide in South Australia. In form it resembles a pear, with a huge indentation on 
the western side, and a corresponding projection on the eastern. The extreme 
length from N. to S., which is nearly equalled by the extreme breadth, falls little 
short of 5000 miles. The coast-line is estimated at 16,W0 miles, or 1 mile of coast 
to everv 710 miles of surface ; whUe Europe has 1 in 220 miles, America 1 in 490, 
and Asia 1 In 620. This single fact goes far to explain the past history of Africa: 
shutting herself up from the sea on all sides, she has ever remained isolated from 
tbe rest of the world, and little influenced by those social or political revolutions 
tnat have so powerfully promoted civilisation in the other continents of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Area and Poptilation.— Great uncertainty still attaches to the area of 
Africa, but it is usually estimated at 12,421,425 square miles, being about 
three times the area of Europe, or nearly one-fourth the land sorfaoe of 
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the globe. The population is equally uncertain, but is now generally 
supposed to be about 208,849,987, or about one-sixth of the human race. 

jpolitical Divisions. — As much of the continent remains unexplored, 
and as the political relations of many of the barbarous nations lying 
south of the Sahara are continually fluctuating, the actual number of 
independent states cannot be specified with any degree of accuracy. 
The annexed table, however, embraces all the important divisions. 

Table op African States and Countries. 
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Tripoli 
fnnli 
Algiers 
M.troeco 
Mourzook, 
Jjatlaurst, &c. 
TimbuctoQ, 
Coomasgle, ^ 
Benza, Alg. 
Angm Pecitiflii* 
Cape Town, ka. 
BLoemfoDteiii 
FrBfiftorla 

]£oEam1}li|tLa 



River, Ac., on 
whJeli %i}iB 



Cowil 

Gout. 
TeiiaifL 
An OaFfia. 

Nloar. 

m Qoago. 
W. OomL 
TaUe Bay* 
n. Omngfl. 

L ZaiiS^ibar. 
n. Webba. 



Surface. — A great plain occupies the N., from the Mediterranean to 
Mount Atlas, and from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. S. of Mount Atlas 
is the Sahara, or Great Desert, an immense sandy waste, but present- 
ing CTeat diversity in its physical configuration, some parts being low 
and flat, while in others it consists of table-lands and mountains from 
4000 to 5000 feet high. Soudan, which is about half the size of the 
Sahara, consists chieny of the basin of the Niger and of its affluent the 
Benu6 or Chadda, and has no great elevation. The immense region 
lying between L. Tchad and the Great Lakes has recently been to a 
great extent explored by Livingstone, Cameron, and, abovo all, by 
Stanley, who, proceeding westward from L. Tanganyika to Nyangwe, 
on the Lualaba, which Livingstone had shown to rise in Bangweolo, 
S.W. of L. Tangan3rika, descended that river to its mouth in the 
Atlantic This mightiest of all African rivers (with a length of 2900 
m., and the area of whose basin is 860,000 sq. m.) he has identified 
with the Congo. Livin^tone has also thrown much light on the exten- 
MTe tract of country lying between the Congo and wa Ot^w^. 
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ngion is occupied for the most part by the immense basin of ttM 
Zambezi in the N.. and the Desert of Kalahari in the S., 3500 ft. high, 
both of which are a continuation of the elevated plateau which lies on 
both sides of the eqnator. The eastern side of the continent between 
the coast and the Congo basin is now ascertained to consist of an 
elevatetl platean, dotted with gigantic lakes, one of which (the Victoria 
Nyanra) forms the head- waters of the Nile. 

Iithmoi and Capet. — Isthmus of Suez, uniting^ Africa with Asia, 
72 miles broad. Bonn and Raa-al-Krun, N. of Tunis ; Spartel, N. of 
>lan>cco; Cantin, W. of Marocco; Blanco, W. of the Sahara; Verd 
and Rt>zo, W. of Senegambia; Palmas and Formosa, S. of Upper 
Guinea ; JiOpez and Negro, W. of Lower Guinea ; Grood Hope and 
Afirulhas, S. of Cape Colony ; Corrientes, S.E. of Sofala; Delgado, N.K 
of Mozambique ; Guardafui, the most E. point of Africa ; St Mary and 
Amber, the a. and N. extremities of Madagascar. 

Islands. — The islands are arranged for the most part in groups or 
■mall archipelagoes, /a the North A tlantict the Azores, Madeira, Canary, 
and Cape Verd Islands. In, the Ou(f of Ouinea, Fernando Po, Prince's 
Island, St Thomas, and Annabona. 1% the South AtlamHCf Aaoeimm 
and St Helena, /a the Indian Otreoa, Bfadagascar, Mauritiu8y Comoro, 
Zanzibar, Amirantee, Seychelles, Soootra. 

The Atonn, Madeira^ and Canary Ide$ have been described under Spain and 
Portugal The Cape Verd Islands, situated 820 miles west of Cape Verd, form aa 
an*ht(^K>lago of ten principal and several smaller islands— all of which belong to 
Portugal: area, 1680 square miles; populatioi^ i0S,OOOi The chief products are 
maize, rice, French beans, coffoe, cotton, tobacco^ and fruita Turtles are nume- 
rous on the coasts, where amber is also abundant Aseeneion Istand. and St Helena, 
both belonging to Britain, are situated far out in the Atlantic Asoensioa is 
retained as a station at which ships may touch for stores, on their passage to and 
fh>m Gape Town and the East Inaiea St Helena is chiefly noted aa the place of 
exile of Naiioleon Buonaparte, from 1810 to his decease in 1821. His mnains 
were exhumed and removed to Paris in 1840. Uadagaeear, the largest island of 
Africa, and the sixth largest in the world, is situated in the Indian Ocean, east of 
the Portuguese possessions, fh>m which it is separated hj the Channel of Moam- 
bique, 240 miles wide. The area is estimated at 282,000 square miles, and the 
Itopulation at about 4,000,000. It is divided into numerous small states, all of 
which are tributary to one sovereign, whose capital, Tananarivo^ situated on a 
lofty plateau, near the centre of the island, is said to contain 80.000 inhabitants. 
Tamatave, the chief commercial town, is situated on the coast N.E. of the caiMtaL 
A chain of mountains traverses the island in the direction d its grcisAeut length: 
the hi^iest summit, Ankaratra, near the caj^tal, attains an altitade of about 
11,000 feet Minerals are abundant, especially geld, sQver, copper, lead, iron, 
and coaL The iron is mined to a considerable extent, and tha ccm is tanpl<^ed in 
smelting it The climate is hot and extremely unhealthy to Enropeans, espeiciBlly 
along the ooasta Wild animals are few in number, consisting chiefly of lemun 
(a species of ape peculiar to this island and the Comoro noup in its vicinityX the 
ounce, wild-dog, wild-cat, and fox. The chief vegetable produetiona consist of 
medicinal planU, pepper, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and manioa 
The inhabitants are of diverse races— some of them reMmblingtbe Malays, whOe 
others possess the black skin and woolly hair of the negro, llieir leligioa is a 
rude species of polytheistic idolatry; and the moiuuch is the hig^prieat as well 
as the despotic ruler of his subjects. The prevailing language, wliieh is called 
Malagasse, bears no resemblance to those of the neighbouring coast of Africa; but 
is very similar in construction and forms to the Tsgala. the most perfect of Poly- 
nesian dialects. Christianity was introduced in 1818; the Scriptures hara since 
been translated into Malagasse ; and the number oi converts is great and incress- 
ing, though they have been sul^eeted to many cruel penecutnfna MamrUiMt, 
also called Ide France, was discovered by the Dutch in 1595, and received its 
anme iu honour of Prince Maurice of HoUaiKL It was occupied by tne FreBCh 
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ftom 1718 to 1810, when It o&me Into the possession of Britain. Area, 894 square 

miles ; population, 840,000— of whom 10,000 are whites, and the remainder negroet 
and hill coolies. It is mountainous, thickly wooded, and well watered. The soil 
is rich in the valleys, producing wheat, mause, yams, manioc, and Uie sugar-cane. 
The sugar-plantations cover an area of 101,000 acres, and the crop of 1847 was 
estimated at 65,000 tons. The principal exports are sugar, coffee of excellent 
quality, and ebony, which is considered the finest in the world. Zanzibar and 
Pembiif off the coast of Zanguebar, are fertile, densely peopled, and tributary to 
the Sultan of Huscat, who has his capital, Shangauny, in the former island. 
AmiratUet and Seychelles^ two groups of islands in the Indian Ocean, under the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. 

Seas, Bays, Gulfs, and Btraits.— Mediterranean Sea, between Africa 
and Europe ; Gulf of Sidra>, between Barca and Tripoli ; Gulf of Cabes, 
K of Tunis ; Strait of Gibraltar, between Marocco and Spain ; Gulf of 
Guinea, between Upper and Lower Guinea ; Bights of Benin and Biafra. 
on the W. and £. sides of the delta of the Niger; Table Bay, S.W. of 
Cape Colony ; Mozambique Channel, between Mozambique and Mada- 
gascar ; Gulf of Aden, Strait of Babelmandeb^ Bed Sea^ and Gulf of 
Suez, between Africa and Arabia. 

Monntain Syitem.— The mountain system of Africa is less perfectly 
known than that of any of the other continents, unless Australia. The 
following, however, so far as ascertained, are the principal ranges, all 
of which run parallel to the adjacent coasts : — 

The Northern or AtUu Range, between the Mediterranean Sea and the Sahara* 
and extending from Cape Nun on the Atlantic to the Gulf of Cabes— highest sum- 
mits. Mount Miltsin, near the city Marocco, 11,400 feet; Mountains of Algeria, 
7673 feet; height of snow-line, about 11,000 feet The mountains of Sicily form 
an insular prolongation of this range. 

The Central Bange, in western and central Africa, separating the basin of the 
Niger fh>m the Gulf of Guinea, and extending from SenegambTa as far east, pro- 
bably, as the sources of the Nile ; it consists of several mmor chains, as the Kong 
Kountains in the west, between Soudan and Upper Guinea ; supposed elevation, 
2500 feet; the Chadda range, between the Chadda and the unexplored interioi 
(Mount Alantika, 9000 feet); and Mountains of the Moon, between L. Tanganyika 
and the sources of the Balu>el-Ghazal, 10,000 feet 

The South-Westem Range, extending from the Bight of Biafra to Cape Colony t 
Cameroon Mountains (hit 4* 13' N.), 18,129 feet; Omotako Berg, In Damara 
Land, 8789 feet 

The SotUhrEaetem Range, extending from Cape of Good Hope to Cape Gnarda- 
foi, and separatingthe basins of the Orange, Zambesi, and l^ile from tlie Indian 
Ocean; Compass Berg, in Cape Colony, 8500 feet; l)rakensberR> in Natnl, 10,857 
feet; Zomba Mountains, between L. Nyassa and the ocean, 8000 feet; Kilimand- 
Jaro, a snow-capped volcanic peak, between L. Nyanza and the coast, and probably 
forming the highest summit of the continent, 20,065 feet; snow-line, 17,000 feet 

The North-Eastem Range, extending from C. Guardafui to the Isthmus of Sne^ 
and separating the basin of the Nile from the Bed Sea; Bas Betchen, in Abys- 
sinia, 15,986 feet; Abba Jarret, 15,000 feet 

Bi?er8.— As much of the interior of Africa remains unexplored, no 
table of river-basins, similar to those given under ''Europe" and "Asia," 
can yet be prepared. They may, however, be arranged into foar sys- 
tems, corresponding to the four great basins to which they belongs viz., 
the Mediterranean basin, the Atlantic basin, tlie basin of the Indian 
Ocean, and the continental basin, or baain of Lake Tchad. 

1. Basins incuned to the Meditsrranban.— The NUe is the only great Jiver 
belongingto this basin. Beceut researches in Eastern Africa have almost proved 
that theWhite Nile or Bahr-el-Abiad has its origin in Lakes Victoria Nyanza and 
Albert Nyanza, two immense sheets of water on the equator, the former of which is 
S740 feet above the sea. The river first flows in a northerly direction for about 800 
miles, when it unites with a large affluent from the W. named Bahr-el-Ghojai\NNx«^ 
proceeding northward, it meets, on the right, the Qiiaffe aii(V.^\MX^«.\i^NX>fe^>^>» 
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Blue Kile or B«hr-«1-Azrek, at Khartum, in Nnbla. Its only other tributary li the 
Atbara, Tacazze, or As wad, flrom Abyssinia, which Joins it on the right. The 
total direct course of the Nile is estimated at 40W miles, and the area of its basin 
at 520,000 square miles. 2. Atlantic BAsm.— The Senegalj firom Bambarra, 1000 
miles long^ursues a N.W. course, and falls into the Atlantic in the N. of Sene- 
gambia. The Gambui, from the Tengui Mountains, flows W.N.W. for 1000 miles, 
and falls into the Atlantic at Bathurst The Rio Grande, from Foot^allon, flows 
W. to the Atlantic ; length, 400 miles. The Quorra, Joliba, or Niger, from the 
Kong Mountains, flows N.K to Timbuctu, and then a E. to the Bight of Benin; 
total course about 2000 miles. The Congo, the laxgest river in Africa (see p. 
107X is known in its upper course as the Lualaba, which is now known to 
issue from L. Bangweolo, in 8. lat 11*. The Orange River, between the country 
of tlie Hottentots and Cape Colony, flows W. to the Atlantic, after a course 
of nearly 1000 miles. 8. Basin of Indian Ocean.— The Zambezi, an immense 
river of Eastern AfHca, explored by Livingstone in 1856, rises in Lake Dilola 
It first receives the name of Leeba, for about 200 miles, when it is joined 
on the left by the Leeambye fh>m the N.K About 800 miles farther on, 
it receives the Chobe from the S.W. ; about 40 miles E. of the confluence 
of the Chohe. T)r T.ivinsstoue discovered the Victoria Falls, where the river, 
now about half a mile wide, rushes over a precipice 100 feet deep. Abont 800 
miles below the Falls, the Zambezi receives the KafUe, on the left bank ; and, 
about 140 miles farther down, it is joined by the Loangwa, flowing from the N. 
Flowing B. and S B for about SCO miles more, it receives the Shire, from Lakes 
Bhirwa and Nyassa, lately discovered, and finally reaches the ocean, after a total 
course of about 24C0 miles. In common with the other large rivers of Africa— 
as the Nile, the Zaire, and the Niger— the Zambezi is characterised by periodic 
inundations. 4. Basin of Lake Tchad.— The Yeou, from near Jacoba, flows 
N. £. 800 m. ; and the Shary, trom Dar Kulla, flows N.W. 850 m. into Lake Tdiad. 

Lakes.- The lakes of this continent are both numerous and extensive, 
but many of them are as yet impeHectly known to Europeans. 

In the itasin of the NUe are Dembea, in Abyssinia, 60 miles long by 25 broad, 
drained by the Blue Nile ; the ViOoria Nyanea and Albert Nyama, both on the 
equator, forming the sources of the White Nile, the former being about 250 miles 
in length, 220 in breadth, and 8740 feet above the ocean-leveL About 210 miles 
8.W. of Lake Nyanza is Lake Tanganyita, discovered by Burton and Speke in 
1858, and found by Lieut Cameron, on 8d May 1874, to be drained on its W. side 
by the Lukuga, which is a sub-affluent of the Congo. In the centre of Nigritia 
are Lakes Tchad and Fittri, the former of which has an area of about 15,000 
square mUes ; height above the sea, 830 feet. In South Africa the small Lake 
Kgami is 2385 feet above the sea. In the basin of the Zambezi are Lakes ZHZoto, 
Shuia, Nyassa, Shirwa. While W. of Tanganyika, and in the basin of the 
Lualaba-Gongo, are Bangweolo,* Moero, Kamoloruio, lAncoln, &c. 

Climate. — Africa is dlstinfifuished from all the other ^reat divisions of 
the globe by its high temperature and general deficiency of rain. These 
characteristics mainly depend on its position and configuration. 

Situated for the most part within the tropics, with the equator passing throngh 
Its centre, it is more exposed to the vertical rays of the sun than any other con- 
tinent ; while the absence of deep inlets of the ocean, and the prevalence of lofly 
mountain-ranges along the coasts, prevent the cool sea-breezes from x>enetrating 
into the interior. Another prominent feature of the climate of tropical Africa is 
the division of the year into the dry and rainy seasons, which in most places 
succeed one another with undeviating regularity. Within the tropics, the rains 
follow the course of the sun— the rainy season occurring within either half of the 
torrid zone as that luminary approaches the zenith. Beyond the tropics, the rain 
falls in either hemisphere at the period when the sun is on the oppceite side 
of the equator. The winds which bring the heaviest rains in tropical Africa are 
ealled moruoons, and come from the Indian Ocean. They continue firom April 
to October; but between the great lakes and the coast, the rainy season is 
from June to September. The climate of North Africa is greatly affected by the 
position of the Atlas range of mountains. Between this range and the Medl* 
terranean tiie country is well watered; but between Mount Atlas and the 
northern limit of the tropical ndns, scarcely any rain falls during the year. The 

* Near this, the immoila^ lANVn^tAue died, 1st May 1871. 
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mean annual temperature of the greater part of Intertropical AfHca is 79* Fah.; 



annual temperature hitherto observed in any part of the globe, $7% occurs at 
Massouah in Abyssinia; while the highest summer temperature occurs in a tract 
which extends through the centre of the Sahara and across the desert lying 
between the Nile and l^e Bed Sea, where the thermometer frequently rises to 
ISO even in the shade. 

Minerals. — Africa appears to be more deficient in minerals than any 
other continent, and very few mines are wrought. 

Odd is obtained in considerable quantity in Senegambia, Upper Guinea, Nigrl- 
tia, Mozambique, and Abyssinia; silver is rare, but is found in Marocco and 
Abyssinia; copper in the Atlas range, in Nigritia, East Aftica, Cape Colony, and 
the basin of the Zambezi ; lead and antimony in Mount Atlas ; iron in many 
places, especially in Algeria, Abyssinia, Nigritia, and Cape Colony. Salt is found 
in many localities, and forms the most valuable mineral product of this continent 
A chain of salt-water lakes skirts the southern base of the mountains of 'Barbary. 
Coal has been found recently in Mozambique. 

Botany. — The botany of Northern Africa is similar to that of the south 
of Europe, and has been already treated of under that continent (p. 80). 

The Sahara is characterised by an extremely scanty flora, consisting of a few 
prickly shrubs and grasses, except in the oases, where the date-tree, com, and 
tome vegetables are cultivated. Of the immense region of tropical Africa, the 
biterior is little known, and the remainder, though possessing a luxuriant and 
gorgeous flora, is neither rich in species nor in peculiar forms. In general, how- 
ever, it is characterised by the presence of the baobab, the lai^st known tree. 
Abyssinia is the native r^on of the cofiiee-shrub. In Guinea are found the but- 
ter-tree, the gum-tree, the AMcan teak, the caoutchouc, cabbage, mahogany, 
and mangrove trees, the acacia, cactus, and cassia. In the basin of the Zambeze 
the principal vegetable products are cofftee, vines, sugar-cane, cotton, and flax; 
and the inhabitants cultivate wheat, manioc, yams, mulet, Ac Southern Africa 
will receive attention when we come to treat of Cape Colony, Natal, and Kafir- 
land. 

Zoology. — This continent is distinguished from all others by the rich- 
ness and variety of its fauna, nearly all the species found m the Old 
World, with many others, being here represented in their best varieties. 

Mammalia.— Of the 1701 species of known mammalia, about 446, or considerably 
more than one-fourth of the whole, are found in this continent Monkeys, ba- 
boons, apes, and lemurs abound in every part of the continent where palm-trees 
are numerous ; but the most remarkable animals of this order are the gorilla and 
chimpanzee of the western coasts, which approach nearer the human form than even 
the ourang-ontang of Eastern Asia. The Caniivora are in general highly ferocious 
and formidable to man. At the head of these stands the lion, of which there are 
three varieties— the Barbary, Senegal, and Cape lions. The tiger does not occur 
in Africa, nor have any bears been found; while the wolf and jackal are nearly 
confined to the region north of the Sahara. Leopards, panthers, and hyenas are 
numerous over the whole continent The Marsupicdia are the only order of 
mammals which have no representation in Afdca. The Rodentia are 104 in num- 
ber, of which no fewer than 94 are peculiar, comprising various species of Jerboas, 
rabbits, hares, squirrels, rats, and mice. The Edentata comprise 6 species, all of 
which are peculiar. The Pachydermata are, with one exception, all peculiar. 
First in rank amongst these stands the elephant, which is found in all parts cf 
the continent south of the Great Desert It attains to a great size, and is of a 
different species from the Asiatic elephant Its flesh is held in much esteem^ 
while the tusks constitute one of the principal articles of export The rhinoceros, 
yrhidb is hunted for its hide and horns, frequents the same haunts as the elephant 
The hippopotamus, an animal peculiar to Africa, where it exists in two species, 
frequents all the larger rivers, especially the Zambez6, the Zaire, the Niger, the 
Senegal, the Gambia, and the upper course of the Nile : its teeth consist of the 
finest ivory, for the sake of which it is hunted by the Cape colonists. The 
KMnUnanti are greatly more nmnerous than in any other part of the world of 
eqnal extant The antelopes alone are said to amount to 34 a^.\^ TtA 
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lopard. or gimfTe, is pecnUar to this continent ; buffaloes abound in Southern and 
Central AMca; and the one-humped camel traverses the dreary desert regions. 

The Birds of Africa are far less numerous than the mammals. Among the must 
remarkable species are the ostrich, whose feathers form a highly-valued article 
of traffic, the plumes being much in request in Europe for ladies' head-dresses. 
Its flesh, when young, is palatable, and its eggs are considered a delicacy. The 
vulture, owl, falcon, and eagle are among the birds of prey; the Guinea-fowl 
among the gallinaceous birdis; the ibis and flamingo among the waders; the 
songsters are numerous ; while the climbers include numerous varieties of parrot^ 
cuckoos, and kingfishers. Reptiles of every order are found in this continent 
The land-tortoises are chiefly confined to it ; and though the serpents are few in 
number, the species that exist seem very widely spread. The sauiians include 
crocodiles, gecVos, iguanos, monitors, lisards, and skinks. The common croco- 
dile is distributed over the whole continent; and though it is no longer found 
in the delta of the Nile, it is abundant in the whole upper course of that river. 
Africa is peculiarly rich in Insects. Of these the locusts are the most remark- 
able, havmg been from time immemorial the scourge of the country. Hardly 
less formidable are the termites or white ants, which swarm in countless myriads 
in tropical Africa. In the basin of the Zambezi, and many other localities in the 
8. and E., there is a venomous fly, called the tsetse, whose bite is £stal to nearly 
all domestic animals, especially the ox, horse, and dog. 

EUinography. — The people of Africa belong to a greater number of 
distinct races than those of any other continent. Much obscurity still 
attaches to many parts of the subject, but, so far as our present know- 
ledge extends, tnoy may be all traced to a few leading groups. 

Northern AfHca, including the SAhara, and extending fh>m the valley of 
the Nile to the Atlantic, is peopled by nations belonging to the Syro-Arabiaa 
stock. It consists of three maui sections— viz. , the Berbers, who occupy the 
Atlas range, the oases of the desert, and the intermediate region; the Moors, who 
inhabit the cities and towns of the maritime region; and the Arabs, who are 
found chiefly in Fezzan, and who entered the country under the standard of the 
Kohammedan chieftains. Central Africa, extending from the Sihara to the 
Zambezi, and from the Atlantic to the Blue Nile, is occupied by the Negro race, 
to which the vast mi^oritv of the population of this continent belongs. They are 
divided into a great number of distinct nations, and constitute many powerful 
states, the principal of which will be noticed under Sencfiambia, Guinea, and 
Boudan. Southern Africa embraces two leading races— the Hottentots and Kaf- 
fres. The former are confined to theS.W. angle of the continent, extending from 
Cape Negro to Cape Agulhas. and penetrating into the interior to the desert of 
KalaharL They are a nomaoic people, never cultivating the soil nor rearing any 
domestic animal, and deriving their subsistence from roots and beans and the 
flesh of game. They form, indeed, one of the most degraded sections of the hu- 
man race, and are proverbial for their deformity. The great Kat&e nation occu- 
pies the entire remainder of Southern Africa— living N. and E. of the Hottentots, 
and extending, in some places, trom sea to sea. On the western side of the con- 
tinent they are found extending from the equator to Cape Negro, and on the 
eastern from Cape Colony to the fh)ntiers of the Galla and Somaull country. 
They greatly differ from the Hottentots in physical appearance, language, man- 
ners, and modes of subsistence. They are described as a fine, athletic race, 
frequently as handsome as Europeans ; they are an agricultural people, tilling 
the ground, and engaged in pastoral pursuits. The north-east comer of Africa, 
between the Nile and Red Sea, and from Upper Egypt to the equator, is occupied 
6y what Dr Erapf calls the '* Nilotic class of nations," who form an mtermeoiate 
link between the Syro- Arabian and Negro stoclcs. 



THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE. 

Besides Egypt Proper, this empire now embraces Nubia, the coast 
of Abyssinia, Kordofan, Darfur and Wadi (in Soudan), ornearly the 
entire valley of the Nile as far as the Great" Lakes. As the result 
^oftbe late insurrection in Egypt, however, the whole of Eastern 
will probably secure its mde\)eii^ciiat» 
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EGYPT. 

Boundaries.— N., tlio Mediterranean ; W., Tripoli and the Lilmui 
Desert; S., Nubia; the Red Sea. Gulf and Isthmus of Sues. Lat. 
28^ 5(y—3V 35' N. ; Ion. 26*'-34'' E. 

Cairo, the capital, is in the same latitude as New Orleans, Marocco, Bassorab, 
Mooltan, and Ning-po; and in the same longitude as St Petersburg, Odessa, 
Kutaya, and Port Natal. 

Area and Population. — The area is uncertain, but probably it does not 
eiceed 178,000 square miles. The cultivated portion of the country, 
howeyer, does not amount to one-twelfth of this, being confined to the 
delta and valley of the Nile, and a few fertile oases on its western and 
eastern sides, amounting in all to about 15,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1876 was estimated at 7,000,000, or rather more than that of 
Ireland, giving 466 persons to each square mile of the cultivated portion. 

Political Diyisions. — From the earliest times Egypt has been divided 
into three principal divisions — ^viz., Lower Egypt or Bahari, consisting 
for the most part of the delta of the Nile ; Middle Egypt or Vostani ; 
and Upper Egypt or Said. 

Lower Egtft.— Cairo 850, Alexandria 212 n., Bosetta 15, Tanta 60^ 
Damietta 30 (Nile), Suez 15, Port Said 10, Ismailia 20 (Suez Canal). 

Middle Egtft. —Ghizeh, Metrahenny, Medinet-el-Fayoum 15 n., 
Beni-Souef 5 (Nile). 

Upper Eqyft.— Siout 30, Girgeh 7, Eeneh 6, Ruins of Thebes, Esneh 
4, Assouan (Nile), Cosseir 2 (Red Sea). 

Descriptiye irote8.~Catro, the capital of Elgypt and the largest city in Africa, 
was founded bv the Arab conquerors of Egypt, a.d. 970. Its numerous mosques 
and minarets give it an imposing appearance from a distance ; but the dwelluigs 
of the people are mean, and buUt of sun-dried bricks, and the streets, thou^ 
clean, are extremely narrow. Alexandria derives its name from Alexander the 
Great, who founded it, b.c. 882. At one time the proud capital of the East and 
the second city of the Roman Empire, it is still a place of great importance, and, 
with Uie exception of the capital, by far the most populous city in Egypt. It is 
the station of the Egyptian fleet, the emporium of its commerce with Eorope, an 
important station on the overland route to India, and the residence of the foreign 
consuls.* Alexandria contained the most extensive and famous library of the an- 
dent world, which was partly destroyed by accident, during the war with Julius 
Caesar, and the remainder by command of the Caliph Omar, who took the city by 
storm, A.D. 640. The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament— the most 
ancient and important of all the versions of Scripture— was executed here about 
the year 286 b.o. Eosetta: near it, in 1799, was discovered the famous Rosetta 
stone, which formed the key to the deciphering of the Sg^tian hieroglyphics, 
and which is now deposited In the British Museum. Domietto, the third princi- 
pal port of E^nrpt, was long famous for its manu&ctures of leather, and of striped 
cloths termed m Europe dimiJty, Suez, from its position on the tiighroad between 
Egypt and the East, has always been a place of extensive transit trade ; but of 
late it has risen to great importance, from being the terminus of the railway and 
canal connecting the Mediterranean and Red Sea. Ohizeht the principal town in 
Middle Egypt, 8 miles above Cairo, and on the left bank of the Nile : here the 
pyramids commence, the largest of which, 7611 feet square at its base, covers 18 
acres, and was 486 feet high. MetraTienny, a village among the ruins of the ancient 
Memphis, which, after the fall of Thel>es, became the capital of Egypt. Medinet' 
•M^ayottm(Arsinoe),notedfor its distilleries of rose-water. Beni-Soue/,tiie entrepAt 
for the produce of the valley of Fayoum. SiotUt capital of Upper Egypt, and the 
largest and best-built town S. of Cairo, is the entrep6t between Cairo, Darfur, 
and Sennaar. Chrgeh^ next to Siout the most important town in Upper 
JTsnsA, an important mart for the trade with Arabia asvd. fekltv^^oaa^^sM^:. 

♦ Its numerous forts were bombarded "by BxVWa^k.'^wn * "^"^^^ 'SX,'^^^ 
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long noted for its manufactiire of porous water-Jars, used for draining the water 
of tne Nile during its inundations. A little higher up are the stupendous ruins 
of Thebett among the most remarkable of which are the magnificent temples of 
Kamac and Luxor. Emek, the principal commercial town of Upper ESgypt, 
famous for its vast ancient temple, which is now converted into a cotton ware- 
house. Assotuin (Syene), was a place of importance in the geography and astro- 
nomy of the ancients, as it lay just under the Tropic of Cancer, and was therefore 
chosen as the place through which they drew uieir chief parallel of latitude. 
CotsHr, a seaport town on the Red Sea, is an entrepdt for the trade between 
Elgypt and Arabia. 

Siver-SyBtem.— The only river in Egypt is the Nile, to the annual 
inandationa of which the fertility of the country is mainW due. For 
the sources and tributaries of the river, see under " Africa ; and for the 
cities and towns on its basin, under "Abyssinia." 

Near Cairo the river spreads out into numerous arms, which enclose the fertile 
region called the Ddta, so called flrom its shape, which is triangular and like the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet It was long supposed that the inundations 
of the Nile were caused by the melting of the snows in the Abyssinian moun- 
tains; the real cause, however, is now ascertained to be the periodic rains which 
fall in the tropical regions of the continent between July and September. The 
waters of the Nile begin to rise at Cairo in June, attain their maximum height in 
September, and, after remaining stationary for a few days, begin to subside 
gradually till the end of November. The amount of the rise is a matter of ex- 
creme solicitude to the inhabitants ; for should it exceed its customary limits by 
even a few feet, the houses are swept away, the cattle drowned, and incalculable 
injurv effected ; while should it come short of its average height, a famine is the 
Inevitable consequence. On the retiring of the waters, the ground is covered 
with a rich deposit of mud, which is partly composed of vegetable matter, and 
which imparts an unparalleled fertility to the soil. Much of the subsiding water 
is retained in artiflciiu canals, which, for the purposes of irrigation, are spread like 
a network over the delta and the narrow valley above. 

Climate.— The climate of Egypt is extremely dry— a fact which ao- 
oounts for the wonderful state of preservation of its ancient monuments ; 
but the heat of summer is oppressive, owing to the' confined position of 
the country and the lowness of its surface. At Cairo the mean annual 
temperature is 72", winter 68% summer 85®. There are only two seasons 
— ^the hot and the temperate — the former from October to March, and 
the latter during the rest of the year. Snow never falls, and rain is of 
rare occurrence. During the springequinox the country is visited by a 
pestilential hot wind from the S.S. W., called the timoom; and, on the 
subsiding of the waters of the Nile, fever, ophthalmia, and dysentery 
prevail over the whole land. 

Products. — The metals do not occur in Egypt; but carbonate of soda, 
saltpetre, salt, marble, limestone, and the red granite called Syenite 
abound. 

The flora is very limited as re^rds the number of species, owing to the peen- 
liar character of the country. There are no forests, but sycamores and palms 
are thinly distributed. The fhiit-trees are of tropical orders, and those of Europe 
do not flourish. The vine, which was extensively cultivated in ancient times, 
but extirpated by the Mussulmans, was re-introduced by Mehemet All, who also 
hitroduced the mulberry-tree. The principal cultivated plants are cotton, lint, 
hemp, indigo, sugar, tobacco, and opium; the cereals comprise wheat, millet, 
maize, rice, and durrah— the last-mentioned forming, with beans, the main food of 
the people. The principal wild animals ai^ the ichneumon, jerboa, and fox : the 
wolf, hyena, and Jackal occasionally visit the valley of the Nile, but the hippopo- 
tamus has long ago retired to Upper Nubia, and never visits the waters of Bgypt 
except when forcibly borne down by the flood. Reptiles are numerous, especdally 
crocodiles and frogs ; while insects embrace the locust and mosquito, the principu 
scourges of the country. Domestic animals are the same as in Europe, with the 
fUitioB oi the camel and dromedary. Poultry are reared in vast numbeis, the 
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egjra being hatched by the heat of ovens, and not by the ordinary process of incii- 
hatioQ ; but the poultry thus reared are destitute of the instincts which relate to 
the care of offspring, and hence the artificial method must be persisted in. 

Ethnognraphy. — From the tenth chapter of Genesis we infer that £8^3^)1 
was first colonised by the second son of Ham, who gave his own name, 
Mizraim, to his adopted country. The first king mentioned in history 
as having reigned over the country is Menes, who is supposed to have 
lived about B.C. 2429, an era corresponding to that of Nimrod, the 
founder of the kingdom of Assyria, and of Yao, the Chinese emperor, 
with whom the historical period of tJiat country begins. The felluis, or 
cultivators of the soil, who form the great majority of the inhabitantSy 
are undoubtedly indigenous, and may be regarded as descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians; but, besides these, there are Turks, Bedouins, Jews, 
and Europeans. 

Lanottagv and Reuoion.— The ancient Egyptian was closely allied in gram- 
matical structure to the Hebrew and Arabic; but it has been extinct for ages, 
and no Uterary remains exist to show its true character, except some ancient in- 
scriptions (which, till recently, remained utterly unintelligible to scholars) and 
the dialects into which it was ultimately divided, and in which very ancient tarans* 
lations of the Scriptures have been handed down. These dialects are the Coptic, 
now a dead language, but at one time the vernacular tongue of all Cgypt ; the 
Sahidic, anciently spoken in Said or Upper Egypt; and the Bashmuric, at one 
time prevalent in a portion of the delta. The Arabic is the only language pre- 
sently spoken in Egypt, while the Mohammedan is the religion professed by the 
great body of the people, and, next to this, a corrupt form of Christianity termed 
the Coptic. 

Goyemment. — The government is an hereditary viceroyalty, under the 
successors of Mehemet All, but owning a nominal subjection to Turkey. 

*' For twenty-four centuries, Egypt," savs Mr Keith Johnston, " has been sub- 
jected to foreign domination. It was taken by Alexander the Great, b.c. 888; 
after his death it formed a separate kingdom under the Ptolemies, till b.c. 80; 
Augustus then reduced it to a Roman province; the Mohammedan Arabians 
seized it in the seventh century, and the caliphs possessed it for two centuries 
more; in 1250 it came under the power of the Mamelukes, who were subjected to 
the Turks at the commencement of the sixteenth century ; the French overran it 
in 1798 ; in 1802 they were driven from it by the British ; and in 1811 Mehemet 
Ali rendered himself master of the country by the massacre of the Mamelukes. 
By judicious government and great reforms, the country made rapid progress in 
civilisation under his rule. He added to his territory Nubia, Kordofan, and part 
of Abyssinia, Syria, Crete, and part of Arabia; but in 1840 he was deprived of all 
his Asiatic poesessions." 

ManiifkctnreB and Commerce. — There being no coal nor iron found in 
the country, the manufactures are inconsiderable, consisting cliietly of 
woollen cloths, pottery-ware, carpets, firearms, and mUitary accoutre- 
ments. 

Egypt has once more become the high-road of commerce between the 
East and West. This result is mainly due to the construction of a railway 
between Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, and still more by the more recently con- 
structed Suez Canal (lOA miles long), connecting the Mediterranean with Suez, 
on the Red Sea. From Suez there is regular steam communi<'.ati()n along the Red 
Sea to A.den, and thence to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The intercourse 
with Central Africa is very considerable, and is carried on by means of camvanR, 
which bring, in exchange for European and Egyptian products, ivory, g(>ld-duRt, 
skins, wool, gum, ostrich-feathers, metals, and, till recently, slaves : but the 
slave-market was abolished in 1846. The receipts in 1869 amounted to £7,500,000, 
and the exi>ehditnre to £4,700,000. The exports from Alexandria to Britain 
(chiefly goods in transit) amounted to £14,200,000, and the imports from Britain 
to £4,500.000. Total exports, £18.762,000; imports, £10,632,000; public dA^t^ 
£88.000,0001 
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NUBIA AND KORDOFAN. 

Boundaries. — N., Egypt ; W., the Sahara and Darfur ; S., Abyssinia; 
E. , the Red Sea. Lat. 11' —24' N., Ion. 28'— 39' E. 
* Khartiliin, the modem capital, is nearly in the same latitude as the island 
Dominica in the West Indies, Cape Verde, Lake Tchad, Goa, Amherst, and 
Lanchang. 

Area and Fopnlation. — Including Eastern Sondan, and the valley of 
the Nile up to the equator, the area is estimated at 1,406,250 square 
miles, and the population at 11,500,000 (see pp. 207, 213). 

Political DiylBione. — The old political diyisions of the country, though 
disregarded by iti present Egyptian masters, are as yet the only otm 
recognised in Europe— riz., 

Lower Nubia.— Derr 3, Ipsambul (Nile)^ Selimah (W. Desert). 

DoNOOLA. — New Doneola 6, Berber 9 (Nile). 

Meboe.— Shendi 10, Assur or MeroS (Nile). 

SENNiAB.— Kharttim 35 (Nile), Senn^ 9 (Blue Nile). 

KobdofIn.— El-Obei'd 20 (Oasis), Kaka, Gova (White Nile). 

Descriptiye Votes.— -Dm*, capital of Lower Nabia, la an assemblage of mu^ 
built huts, sorroanded by palm groves, which produce dates of a superior quality. 
Ivsambul, a place remarkable for containing two of the most perfect specimens 
or Egyptian rock-cat temples, containing statues and sculptures erected by 
Rameses the Great. Heto Dongola has an indigo factory belonging to the pacha 
of Egypt ; it is a military dep6t and a place of considerable trade. £erber, the 
rendezvous of the slave-merchants from Sennaar and KhartimL S%emIi,aoaravan- 
station, has a semi-weekly market for live stock, wheat, cotton cloth, salt, and 
senna. Assur, a village situated among the ruins of ancient MeroS, consistiiig of 
temples, pyramids, and other public works, in a style closely resembling the 
Egyptian. iChartum, capital of Nubia, was the residence of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernor, and the place where General Gordon and the Egyptian garrison were 
massacred, January 26, 1885. Sennaar, the former capital of the province of 
same name, has manufactures of arms, hats, leather, sandals, iron-ware, and 
Jewellery. El-Obeid consists of several villages clustered together in an oasis^ 
and exports coal, silver, ivory, hides, gum-arabic, and slaves. 

Climate, extremely hot and dry, but generally healthy. N. of lat. 20* 
rain seldom falls, and even in Sennaar the rainy season (April to Sep- 
tember) does not bring rain more than once every two or three years. 
Immediately before the periodic rains of the southern provinces tiie heat is 
insupportable— the thermometer rising in the shade to 118* Fah. — while 
the humid air resembles a steam-bath. Then come the fatal fevers and 
dysentery ; but the plague is unknown south of the second cataraoL 

Products. — The vegetation is luxuriant in the south and along the 
banks of the rivers. The baobab, the largest and one of the most useful 
of all trees, palms of many species, the ebony-tree, the acacia, and 
mimosa abound ; while the cultivated plants are durrah, barley, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, senna, coffee, dates, and the sugar-cane. Agriculture 
employs most of the population along the banks of the rivers. The 
ape, baboon, elephant, rhinoceros, hyena, gaselle, giraffe, and hippopo- 
tamus, are the principal mammalia. 

Ethnography.— The Nubians proper are Ethiopians, and are supposed 
by some to resemble the ancient Egyptians more closely than do even 
the Copts. 

y In the southern provinces, Sennaar and Kordofan, the inhabitants are chiefly 
imgnfm, Tbey are the renmants of a once verful negro nation who came dowa 
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the White me and lubdued the Nubltng In 1604. The Arabic U the commoD 
language, and the Mohammedan the eole reUglon. Beeldes NubU and Kordofan, 
the entire valley of the NUe, up to the Equator and the great Ukes, aa aUo Dar^ 
fur, Wadi, and the whole eattcni luurt of SondMi, wtn aahjugated by the Kh«* 
dive of JSgypt la 1878-1. 



ABYSSINIA, OB HABESa 

Bonndaries.— N.E., the Red Sea; N.W^ NubU; S.W.« Kaila; S.E.9 
SomaulL Lat. S^-ld" N. ; Ion. 84'— 48' B. 

Oondar, the capital of Amhara. near the centre of Abyetinla, Is on the same 
parallel with the extreme N. of South America, Bathurat, Lake Tchad, Aden, 
Madras, and Bankolc 

Area.— The area is estimated at 158,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion at 8,000,000 ; or twice the area of the British Isles, with a population 
less than one-fourth of England. The coast is now subject to Egypt. 

Political Dlyiaions.— For a long time Abyssinia was under a single 
monarch, but it now consists of an assemblage of independent states and 
petty chieftainships, of which the following are the principal :— 

T10B6.— Antalo 6 n. (Atbara). Axum 4 n., Adowa 8 (Mareb). 

Amhara.— Gondar' 7, n. (L. Derabea), Magd&Ta n. (Bashflo). 

SuoA.— Ank6bar 12 n., Angollalla 3 n. (Djmima, ajl. Blue Nile). 

SamabX.— Massowah* 1 (Red Sea). 

Descriptive Votes. — AnUUo, a mean wretched place, consisting of about 1000 
huts, but powtessinff some trade, and a manufactory of spears. Axum, the ancient 
capital of the khigdom of Abyssinia, now greatly decayed, contains a Christian 
church in which are kept the famous * Chronicles of Axum,' a copy of which was 
brought to Europe by Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller. Adowa, the chief entrepot 
of trade on the great caravan-routo between Masuah and Oondar. Oondar, capital 
of Amhara, the central state of Abyssinia, was formerly very extonsive, but has 
now greatly declined. Magdala, a hill fort, on the plateau of Tahinta. stormed 
and totally destroyed by a British force under Sir Robert Napier, April 18, 1808, 
when King Theodore was slain and the British captives rescued. Ankobar, capi- 
tal of Shoa, at an elevation of 8200 feet, is considered the healthiest and most 
agreeable place in Abyssinia. Maauah or Mtuiowih, the laigest town in Samara, 
and the principal seaport town in the whole country : it belongs to E^sn)ti and 
is the residence of an Egyptian governor. 

Surface and Monntain-Bangei.— Abyssinia forms a lofty table-land 
(8000 feet hiffh), gently inclined to the N.W., with two great declivities 
on the E. and S. sides towards the Red Sea and the interior of South 
Africa. It is traversed in various directions by mountain-ranges, the 
higher elevations of which frequently rise above the limit of perpetual 
■now, which has here an elevation of 14,000 feet : Ras Detschen, at the 
source of the Atbara, 15,986 feet ; Abba Jarret, between the Atbara and 
the Guenqua, 15,000 feet. 

Climate. — Exti^mely various— intensely hot in the valleys and on th« 
coast of the Red Sea : cool and bracing on the table-lands ; severe cold 
on the mountains. The periodic rains commence in June and continue 
till September, during which they are so violent as to put a stop to aQ 
out-door operations. The mean temperature of Ankobar is in June 62f 
and in January 52^ 

Prodocti.— The minerals are verr various, comprising awl^Vso^^^Tc^Sftr 
salt, combustible substances, malachite, antVmoii^ , Vr<>^t ^oV^ vcA 

* Sow occupied by an ItaWaiv ib^ttVmhi. 
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South east of Tigr6 is an extensive plain, which, to the depth of two 
feet, is pure salt^ so hard as to require to be cut with a hatchet. The 
iron ana salt alone are turned to profitable account. 

The forests are magnificent, and contain sycamores of n«at rise, cedars, and 
beautiful specimens of the acacia. The high plateaux yield luxuriant pasturagok 
The coffee-plant is indigenous, and, with cotton, grows wild in the mountains.* 
The soil of the lower grounds is extremely fertile, and fUmishes, without cultiva- 
tion, many of the finest rentable productions of the torrid sone. In some places 
as many as three crops are produced yeaiiy. The wild animals are numerous, 
and comprise the lion, panther, leopard, wolf, striped hyena, two-homed rhino- 
eeros. elephant, hippopotamus, booted Ivnx, camelopara, sebra, quagga, boar, 
buffalo, antelope, gazelle, monkey, crococules, and serpents of great size. 

Ethnography. — The modem Abyssinians are a very motley group of 
different races, consisting of descendants from the primitiye Ethiopio 
stock; of many Jews setUed for ages in the country, and forming (us- 
tinct colonies under the name Felasha (" the Exiles '*) ; of a large popula- 
tion of Arabic origin ; of Gallas, who have been introduced from the 
south, extremely barbarous ; and of true negroes in a state of slavery. 

Languaget and Religion.— The Ethiopic or Ghees was anciently the sole vema« 
cular tongue of Abyssinia, but the Amharic and Tigr6, its two modem dialects, 
are now the only languages spoken in the country, except the Arabic, which pre- 
vails on the sea-coast, and the GaUa, which is not of Shemetic origin, on tb» 
southern frontier. The Christian religion was established here in the fourtti cen- 
tury, but it has long been shorn of its characteristic features. Mohamn^edanism 
prevails among the Arab population of Samara, and Judaism among the Jews. 

Manufactures.— The manufactures comprise leather, parchment, cot- 
ton cloths, tapestry fabricated from wool and goats' hair, and articles 
of iron and brass. The principal Export* are ivory, gold, slaves, cattle, 
cotton cloth, mules, and honey ; and the principal Importi, lead, tin, 
copper, silk, gunpowder, glass, Persian carpets, and French cloths. 

Siyer-System of Egypt, Nubia, and Abvssinia, or the basin of the 
Kile. The total lengUi of the river, including winduura, is about 8000 
miles; and the area of its basin is estimated at 520,000 geographical 
square i " 



Bivert, 



Towm. 
.Damietta, Botetta, 
Alexandria, n., 
Cairo, GhiMh, Ife- 
trahenny, Medinet- 
el-Fayoum,n. , Beni- 
Souef, Sioutf Gir- 
gehf Keneh, Ruins 
of Thebes, Esneh, 
Assouan^ Derr, Ip- 
sambul. New Dos- 



Rivers. 
NUe (continued). . 



Towns. 
OOLA, Berber, JTs- 



roe, Shendi, vLa. 
TUM, Gondokoro. 

Atbara, Aktalo, n. 

Mareb AdowOt Axum, n. 

Bahr-el-Axrek, .Khartum, Sennaar, 
Emfras, Kiratsa, 

GONDAB, n. 

DJimma, I ...Angollalla, n., Anko* 

BAB. 



BARBARY STATES. 

Boondanes.— N., the Mediterranean; W., the Atlantic; S., the 
Sahara; and E., Egypt. Ut. 21'*— 37° N. ; Ion. 25* E.— 11« W. 

The length from E to W. is 1785 miles, but the breadth varies from 140 miles 
(in Tripoli) to 8U0 miles (in Feszan). Marocco, near the central parallel, Is in tbs 
sasie latilude as Jerusalem, Ispahan, Lahore. Nankin, and the Itead of the €Kilf 
otCahfomUL 
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Area and Population.— The aggregate area is estimated at 940,781 
square miles, and the population at 12,064,000 ; or folly eight times the 
area of the British Isles, with abont one-third their population. For the 
area and population of the different states, see the table at p. 197. 

Political Divisions. — The Barbary States are four in number— viz., 
1. Tripoli, including Barca and the great oasis of Fezzan, subject to 
Turkey ; 2. Tunis, since 1882 under the protection of France ; 8. Algeria, 
a colonial possession of France (since 1830) ; 4. The Empire of M arocco. 

Tripoli.— Tripoli 80, Dema 6, Bengazi 5 (N. coast), Mourzouk 11 
(oasis of Fezzan). 

Tunis.— Tunis 150, Cabes 80, Kairwan 60 n., Biserta 10 (coast). 

Aloeria. — ^Algiers 52, Constantine 85 n.. Bona 12, Oran 34, Tlemezen 
14 n. (N. coast). 

M AROCCO.— Marocco 50 (Tensift), Fez 150, Mekinez 70 n. (Seboo), 
Tetuan 18, Ceuta 8, Tangier 10 (N. coast), Salee 14, Rabatt 40, Mogador 
20 (W. coast), Tarodant 21, Tedsi 15 (Sus), Tatta 10 (Draha), Tafilelt 10 
(Zaimbi). 

Descriptiye ITotes.— TVipoK, properly TripoUs, derives its name from the 
three ancient Carthagenian cities— Sabrata, Oea, and Leptis Magna. It carries 
OQ an extensive commerce with Central Africa by means of caravans. Mounouk, 
in an oasis of the Sahara, is the last stage for obtahiing water and provisions on 
the caravan-route from Tripoli to Bomon. Tunis is the most populous city in 
Barbary, and, with the exception of Alexandria, the most commercial in Africa. 
It has extensive manufactures of linen and woollen cloths, marocco leather, and 
various celebrated essences. About ten miles to the N.R are the ruins of ancient 
Carthage, once the proud rival of Rome. Kairwan, a laiige city in a sandy plain 
at a considerable distance from the coast, was the first seat of Saracenic empire 
in Barbary; It contains the finest mosque in Africa, and is one of the holy cities 
of the Mohammedans. Bisertat a fortified seaport town, and the most north- 
fern in AfHca. Algiers^ capital of the French dominions in AfVica, was seixed 
by the French in 1880, since which it has been strongly fortified ; it has now 
the appearance of a European city, is the residence of the Oovemor-General 
of Algeria and of many foreign consuls. Constantine^ a fortified city taken by 
the fYench in 1847, is now a flourishing place, with manufactures of saddlery and 
other leathern goods. Oran, capital of the most western province of Algeria, was 
built by the Spaniards, and is surrounded by strong walls and ditches. Marocco, 
capital of the empire, situated in the centre of an immense plain which extends 
to the foot of the Atlas range, is ill-built, filthy, and spacious ; the walls of the 
city are six miles in circumference, but many Uirge fields and open spaces strewed 
with ruins are enclosed within this area. Fe«, once the capital of a i)owerful in- 
dependent kingdom, and the finest city In western Barbary : though now reduced 
to the rank of a provincial capital, it remains the holy city of the empire, and one 
of the three residences of the Sultau. It is the principal seat of the manufacture 
of marocco leather, which is prepared here in great perfection. MekinOf one of 
the handsomest towns of Marocco, contains an imperial palace of great beauty 
and extent Tetucm was ceded to Spain at the close of the recent war with Ma- 
rocco. Ceuta, built on a hill which was known to the andeuts as one of the Pillars 
of Hercules, has belonged to Spain since 1640. Tangier, a strongly fortified town, 
was ceded by the Portuguese to the British in 1662, who retained possession of it 
for 22 years. Sdtee, formerly noted for its piracy, is now sinking Into decay. Ra- 
batt, formerly the centre of the European trade with Marocco, exports wool and 
com, and has manufactures of carpets. Mogador, the principal seaport of Marocco. 
maintains regular communication with Southern Europe. Tatta, a great depdt 
for the transit trade between Marocco and Central AfHca. TafiUU, capital of 
a district in tJie S.E., which is used as a place of banishment for political of- 
fenders. 

Capes, IilaiidB, Oulft, Lakes, and Straits.— See under " Airioa." 
Mountain System. —The Atlas range extends through the 
]en^ of Barbary, from Boroa on the E. to Cav^'S\)(xiVa'\!lwsw», 
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wpAraies the great baiun of the Mediterranean from the Sahara. It bi- 
ereaaes in eleyation from E. to W., being in the S. of Tripoli only 2000 
feet high ; in Tunis, 4476 feet ; in Algeria, 7673 feet ; while in Marocco, 
Mount Miltsin attains an elevation of 11,400 feet» or about 400 feet 
above the line of perennial snow. (See p. 199.) 

Bivert. — Owing to the proximity of the Atlas range to the Mediter- 
ranean on the one hand, and on the other to the Great Desert, the rivers 
of Barbary are all comparatively small. The greater number of them 
are little more than winter torrents, the channels of which are dry dur- 
ing summer ; while those which flow southward soon lose themselves in 
the sands of the Sahara, or terminate in salt lakes. 

Climate. — The climate of North Barbary is temperate, the country 
being protected from the hot winds of the desert by the high ridges of 
Mount Atlas, and at the same time exposed to the cool sea-breezes. S. 
of the Atlas range the climate is tropical and the heat intense. Bain is 
frequent in winter, less copious during spring, and rarely seen in sum- 
mer. 

ProdnctB. — Iron, copper, and lead are abundant in Algeria, especially 
in the province Oran, where cinnabar or sulphuret of mercury is oDtained 
In smaU quantities, besides extensive mines of nitre, salt, talc, and pot- 
ters* clay. In Marocco the precious metals are confined to the province 
Sua, the principal silver mine being situated 150 miles S.W. of the capi- 
tal. The Atlas range contains copper, iron, lead^ antimony, and rock- 
salt ; but few mines are wrought to advantage. 

Tbe northern slopes of Monnt Atlas are clothed with dense forests of pine, oak, 
cork, white poplar, and wild olives. On the southern slope the lower ranges are 
covered with palm-trees, especially the date-palm, of which this is the true native 
reffion. The principal cultivated plants are wheat, maixe, barlev, millet, sorE^um, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, henna, and saffron ; with olives, dates, grapes, 
and the finits of Southern Europe. The soil in the valleys has been always cide- 
brated for its fertility; but so little is agriculture understood that laige crops of 
com are sometimes allowed to remain unreaped, while at other times many of 
the inhabitants die of famine. The animal kingdom comprises most of the species 
tound in the rest of Africa, except the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, giraffe^ sebra, 
and several s]>ecies of monkeya (See under *< Africa. ") 

Ethnography. — ^The inhabitants belong almost entirely to the Syro- 
Arabian stock, but consist of three distinct nations — the Berbers, 
Moors, and Arabs. (See under "Africa.") 

The Berber Langtiage forms a connecting link between the Shemitic and AfHcan 
fkmilies. The Moors and Arabs speak a dialect of Arabic called the Mongrebin, 
or Moorish Arabic. Islamism is the sole religion of the Berbers, Moors, Turks, 
and Arabs, who, to the number of about 10,000 annually, embark at Tangier and 
otlier Barbary ports in Liverpool merchant-ships for Alexandria, en rovU to Mecca, 
the holy city of the Mohammedan world. The negroes, who are very numerous, 
and mostly slaves, are generally pagans, Soudan being their native country. 



THE SAHARA., or GREAT DESERT. 

Boundaries.— N., Barbary States; W., the Atlantic OceaL; S., Sene- 
gambia, Soudan, and Eordofan ; E., Nubia and Egypt. 

Tlie S^ra extends ftrom lat. 16' to 83' N., and from Ion. 17* W. to 80* K. Its 
length from Cape Blanco on the W. to the Mle on the E., is about 2500 miles; 
ite breadth varies from 1000 to 1200 mile& lot centre lies on the same paraUel 
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u Cape Sable, tlie S. eitremity of Florida, Assouan, Eurraoheo, Moorshedabad, 
and Amoy. 

Area and Population.— The* area is estimated at 2,500,000 square 
miles, or two-thirds that of Europe ; but the population does not pro- 
bably exceed 3,700,000. 

SnrfiEu:e. — The S^ara is the most extensive desert on the earth's 8m> 
face. For hundreds of miles the eye only moets with bare sands id flats 
and hillocks, or with naked rocky tracts, destitute of vegetation, and 
seldom exhibiting any of the forms of animal life. 

It is now ascertained that the desert is an immense table-land with an average 
elevation of from 1000 to 1500 feet, and surmomited in many parts, especially m 
the central and eastern portions, by minor plateaux, which not unfrequently at- 
tain to a height of from 4000 to 5000 feet. The only extensive low ground in any 
way connected with the desert is that which separates it fi*om Marooco, Algeria, 
and Tunis, and which extends from the Gulf of Cabes to the confluence of the 
Draha with the Atlantic— a distance of about 1400 miles. This immense valley, 
covered with salt lakes, and rivers flowins towards them, attains no greater ele- 
vation than from 500 to 1000 feet. The Sahara also abounds in low fertile tracts 
named oases, which are watered by perennial springs, and which not unfrequently 
support a numerous population. In general, they consist of the deep depressions 
which 8ex>arate the lofty plateaux. The principal oases are Fezzan, S.E. of Tri- 
|G^^ Air, or Ashen, S.W. of Fezzan; Tuat, 8. of Marocco; and Toudemi, S. of 

CSlimate.— Notwithstanding the extreme heat, which is almost insup- 
portable by day, there is often great cold at nighty and ice is frequently 
formed, owing to the excessive radiation. 

Rain falls in torrents at very distant intervals, in some places not oftener than 
once in ten or twenty years. Even dew is unknown, owing to the ascending otur- 
rents of heated air which dissolve the vapours, and disperse the passing clouds. 
The desert is also visited by a burning wind from the S. and E. called the nmoom, 
which generally lasts ten or twelve hours, when the air is impregnated with fine 
sand, which almost suffocates the traveller ; and the drought u so great as to dry 
up the water contained in the skins carried by the camela 

Products. — ^The only valuable mineral found in the desert is salt, vast 
rocks of which occur in its W. division. 

Palm-trees grow on the borders of the Sihara ; and the chief products of the 
oases are dat^, gum, com, and some vegetables. These require consl^int irriga- 
tion,— water being usually found by digcing a few feet below the surface. The 
fauna of the Sahara is as deficient as its flora ; the lion, pantlier, hyena, and some 
other wild animals, roam over the outskirts ; the ostrich and gazelle penetrate 
farther into the interior; the land-tortoise is common in the S., where it attains 
to a great size ; and lizards and serpents are numerous. The only beast of burden 
is the cameL 

Ethnography. — ^Two nations of Berber origin, but divided into numer- 
ous tribes, are scattered over the entire desert — viz., the Tibbous in the 
E., and the Tuaricks in the W. 

Fezzan is chiefly peopled by Arabs, Moors, and negroea Mohammedanism is 
the only religion tolerated. Dialects of the Berber language — Tibboo, Tuarick, 
and Ohadunsi— are spoken by the Berber tribes ; but Arabic, the language of the 
Koriji, is also widely prevalent 
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Boundaries. — N., the S^ara; W., the Atlantic; S., Upper Guinea; 
%,f Soudan. 

Including the Biittsh settleroeia of Sierra Leone, it l\n>m\aX. ¥ M^'^X 
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N.. and from Ion. V to 17|* W. Bathnrst, the eapital of British BenegaabU, and 
on the central parallel, ia in the aame lat as St Salvador, the S. shore of Lake 
Tdiad, Mocha, Madras, and Udong. 

Arwk and Population.— The area is probably about 250,000 square 
miles, or more tnan twice that of the British Isles. The population is 
Tariously estimated at from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000, but there are uo 
reliable data to enable us to speak with precision. The state of Bondoo 
alone is said to have about 1,600,000 inhabitants, while the British pos- 
sessions of Sierra Leone and Gambia contain about 70,000, and the 
French 224,000. 

Folitioal DivifionB.— Besides the settlements of the British, French, 
and Portui^ese, situated on the coast, and on the rivers Gambia, Sene- 
ffal, and Jeba, there is a great number of small native states, peopled 
by tribes belonging to three great nations — viz., the Foulahs in the N.; 
the Jaioofe in the centre ; and the Mandingoes in the S. 

Native Sbnboambia.— Sedo 6 (Guiloom, affi. Senegal), Boulibani 3 
Bamboiik n. (Falem6), Timbo 9 (Ba-Fing), Wameo n. (Gambia), Eama- 
lia, Kemmoo (Voulima). 

British Senbgambia and Sierba Leone.— Bathurst 7 (Gambia), 
Free Town 18 (Rokelle). 

Fbench Sbnegambia. — St Louis 15 (Senegal), Ft. Goree (W. coast). 

Portuguese Senegambia.— Bissao 8 (Jelut, an arm of iUo Grande). 

Deseriptiye Notes.— SmIo, capital of Footatoro, on the Ouiloom, in a beauti- 
ful fertile country, has 6000 inhabitants. JBotUibani, capital of Bondoo, one of 
the most i)owerM states in Senegambia. Timbo, capital of Footajallon, a place 
of considerable antiquity, near the head-waters of the Senegal. YTameo, capital 
of the principal Jaloof state, which contains vast forests of gum-trees, and pro- 
daces abandance of ivory, skins, and honey. Kanudia, capital of Mending, and 
Kemmoo, capital of Kaarta, the chief towns of the two principal states of the 
Mandingoes in Senegambia. Bathura, a seaport town and capital of the British 
colony of Senegambia, on the island of St Mary, at the mouth of the river Gam- 
bia, exports gum, ivoiy, wax, hides, gold, tortoise-shell, rice, cotton, teak, palm- 
oil, and native clo^s. The colony is under the Jurisdiction of Sierre Leone, and 
IS considered to be the healthiest settlement in Western Africa. Free Town, 
capital of the British colonial settlement of Sierra Leone, in the estuanr of the 
Rolcelle, was founded in 1787, with a view of suppressing the slave-trade in West- 
em Africa. St Louis, capital of the French possessions, on an island at the 
mouth of the Senegal river, is the entrepdt of their trade, the principal article of 
which is gum. Bissao, an island and seaport town at the moaui of the Jeba, and 
the great stronghold of the Portuguese slave-trade. 

Mountains. — The Fooladoo Mountains in the N.E. separate the basins 
of the Senegal and Joliba ; the Tengui Mountains, between the Gambia 
and Bio Grande. The elevation of tiiese ranges is unknown, but it does 
not exceed the limit of trees. 

Climate. — The climate of Senegambia is extremely unhealthy for 
Europeans — ^the heat being intense, especially about the end of the dry 
season. The Harmattan, or dry hot wind from the Sahara, destroys 
vegetation, and cracks all articles made of wood as if they were exposed 
to the action of lire ; but it arrests the progress of disease, and banishes 
the deadly fevers that prevaU in the wet season. 

Products. — Bambouk is celebrated for its rich gold-mines. The greater 
part of the mountains are mainly composed of ironstone, and the natives 
are acquainted with the art of extracting the metaL 

Some of the more useful trees are the magnificent baobab or bread-lhiit tree ; 
the shea or bntter-tree ; the mimosa, from which the gum is obtained, and which 
forms the most importatit export of the country. The Portuguese have intio* 
daoed the vine, fig, lemou, and citron; and the principal cultivated plants com* 
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prlfle maice, rice, mtUet, yams, bananas, indigo, and cotton. The elephant, hip* 
popotamus, lion, leopard, panther, striped hyena, bofifalo, wild-boar, deer, ante- 
lope, and monkeys, are tiie principal wild animals. 

Etbnogn^apby. — The Fonlahs are superior in intelligence and civilisa- 
tion to the other intertropical tribes of Africa, except the Mpongwe oi 
Lower Guinea ; and in these respects stand in the same relation to the 
nations around them as did the Aztecs and Peruvians to the various 
tribes of the New World. They are generally classed as negroes, but in 
physical conformation they form an intermediate class between the true 
negro and the Asiatic type. 

The different Languages spoken in the country— the Mandingo, Foolah, Jaloof, 
Snsoo, and the Bullom— are all so closely related as to be considered dialects of 
the same tongue. The Mandingo, the type around which all the others cluster, 
and which is the most useful to traders along the coast, is characterised by 
copiousness, easy enunciation, and comparative freedom from nasal and guttuial 
sounds (see under *' Guinea With the exception of some Jaloofs who are 
pagans, all the natives profess the Mohammedan faith, and native schools foe 
acquiring Arabic are numerous. 



SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

Bonndariei.— N., the Sahara; W., Senegambia; S., Guinea and the 
unexplored countries of Central Africa ; K, Eordofan. Lat. 9° — 18" N., 
lon.lO^'W.— 28' K 

Kouka, near the centre of this immense region, on the S.W. shore of Lake 
Tchad, lies on the same parallel as St Salvador, Bathurst, Oondar, Madras, and 
Udong. 

Area and PopTilatioiL — The area is unknown, but probably approaches 
1,213.000 square miles, or nine times the area of the British Isles. The 
population is loosely estimated at about 46,400,000. 

Political Divisioni. — Nigritia is divided into a great number of ind6> 
pendent states, the principal of which are the following : — 

Bambarra.— Sego 30, Sansanding 10 (Joliba or Niger). 

LUDAMAR.— Benowm n. Yarra (an ajl. Senegal). 

Beboo.— Walet 20 (Gozen Zair, <{ffl, Joliba). 

Masina. — Jenneh 10, Isaca (Joliba). 

TiMBUCTU.— Timbuctu 20 n., Kabara (Joliba). 

Borgou.— Boussa 12, Kiama 20 n., Wawa 18 n. (Joliba). 

Yaouri.— Yaouri (Joliba), Tabra 20, Koolfu 15 (Mayarrow). 

Gando.— Rabba 40, Eyeo 20 (Joliba), Fundah 30 n. (Chadda). » 

SOKOTO.— Sokoto 80 (2^rmie), Kano 30 (Komaduga). 

ADAMAWA.~Yola or Jalo 10 (Chadda). 

Hand ARA.— Mora n., Delow 10 (Serbeuel, affi, Shary). 

BORNOU.— Kouka 10, Angomou 30, New Birni 10 (Lake Tchad). 

Bagirmi.— Masena (Shary, a^ffl. Lake Tchad). 

Kanem.— Maoo n., Berri (Lake Tchad). 

• Wadi.— Wara 60 n. (Bat-ha, affi. Lake Fittr€). 

* Darfur. — ^Eobbe 6 (an oasis in the desert). 

Descriptiye Ifotes. — Sego, capital of Upper Bambarra, Is the seat of con- 
siderable traffic. Near this place Mungo Park first saw the Niger, July 17M. 
Benowm, a principal caravan station on the route from Senegal to T^rnXsc^s^ro^, 
Y%rra ; here MqJor Houghton, the African traveller, Titta V^«^Va\1^\. ^cmm^k 
aUi^e, well-bailt town on an island m the Joliba, an!^\aa& ol «u\e^^Nsc»^ 

• Wow subject to l&gYV^ 
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JHimbuetu (■ the bett-known place In Sondan, having been visited Ijy man j travel' 
len : it ia the pruoipal entrepdt for the trade between Gumea, Senegambia, and 
Barbarv. Kabara^ the port of Timbuctn. Bousm: here Park was mnrdereid bv 
Uie natives while descending the river in a canoe. Rabba, a populoos town, with 
an extensive trade in slaves and ivory. Kom. capital of the empire of the Fella- 
tabs, has great trade, and mannfactures of silk. Saekattt, the most popnlons and 
important city in Central AfHca, has great trade with Guinea and TripoU; it has 
Important manufactures of blue cloths, and was the scene of Clappenon's death 
in 1837. YoUx, near the Benu6 or Chadda, about 860 miles above its junction 
with the Joliba. Dr Baikie was the first European who visited this region; he 
navigated the river for 400 miles above its confluence with the Niger, and has 
thus opened a new highway for British commerce. KoukOy the capital of the 
powerful kinffdom of Biomou. Angomou^ the most important town in Bomou, is 
the centre of an extensive trade in slaves, cotton, amber, coral, and metals. 
Warra is described as large and populous, but it is little known to Europeans. 
iro66e, in an oasis of the eastern desert, is a place of great resort for caravan mer* 
obanla. 

Hoimtains.— The Kong Mountains, 3000 feet high, between the Gulf 
of Guinea and the basin of the Niger, extend from Sierra Leone to the 
Joliba ; Mount Alantika, 9000 feet, near the sources of the Chadda. 

Lakes. — Tchad, in the centre of Soudan ; Fittrf, E. of Lake Tchad; 
D«bo, on the Joliba, 200 miles 8.W. of Timbuctu (p. 200). 

Climate.— The climate of Western and Central Soudan considerably 
resembles that of Senegambia and Guinea ; that of Eastern Soudan is 
itill very imperfectly known. It is everywhere tropical and intensely 
hot ; while the year consists of two seasons — the hot and the rainy. 

The hot season continues from March to June, when the thermometer, at mid* 
day, stands in the shade at about 107*, and even during the night rarely sinkf 
below 100*. The rainy season commences in June ; violent thunderstorms rage, 
accompanied by heavy rains, cloudy weather, and a damp, sultry atmosphere ; 
the rivers overflow their banks, and inundate large tracts of the country. 

Products. — The only important minerals occurring in Soudan are iron 
and gold. The former is obtained from the ironstone so prevalent in all 
parts of the country. Gold dust is abundant in the rivers, and forms, 
with iron, ivory, and ostrich feathers, the principal exports across the 
desert. 

In Western Soudan there are no forests, properly so called, but baobabs, sheas, 
cotton-trees, and ned^s are numerous in many parts. In Central Soudan trees 
are scarce, except the palm-oil, cocoa-nut, and india-rubber trees; but other pro- 
ducts are extremely various. Wheat succeeds in the more elevated tracts ; out 
the grains generally cultivated are rice, maize, Guinea-corn, and millet. Cotton 
tobacco, and indigo are grown in large quantities, as also yams, sweet potatoes. 



E. of Lake Tchad. The hippopotamus and alligator are found in great numbers 
in the Joliba. Among other wild animals are the elephant, lion, tiger, hyena, 
tiger-cat, jackal, leopard, wild-hog, wolf, antelope, buffalo, wild-horse, wild-bog, 
lebra, squirrel, monkey, deer, and ostrich; while the domestic comprise the 
camel, goat, sheep, ass, horse, ox, and poultry. 

Ethnography. — Soudan has been for ages immemorial the home and 
headquarters of the negro race : here the black man attains his highest 
physical development ; here bis mental and moral qualities are most 
easily studied ; and here is seen the extent to which he has been enabled 
to go in the march of civilisation, without the teaching and influence of 
more highly-favoured races. 

As existing in his own belo/ed Soudan, the negro is far from being that miser- 
able-looking and degenerate creature wnich he seems to be when long sutijected 
to the bondage and inhuman treatment of the white man. Though beyond doubt 
gamewbftt inforirir to the Caucasian in mental endowments, he Is fnUy his equal 
ibf statai^ and physical strength ; whUe e\eu intellectually he is greatiy supenoi 
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to moit of the natfre races of the other oonthientft, especially those of Aostrallft 
and America. His moral nature is indeed deeply degraded— a result, however, 
which is to be attributed more to his religion and geographical position than to 
any inherent ferocity ot disposition. It is only by a stretch of luignage that the 
people of Central Africa can be called savages; for though they have not in- 
vented the art of writing, and nowhere possess a written alphabet, or even the 
picture-writing of other semi-civilised nations, they have nevertheless made con- 
siderable attainments in other useful arts. Agriculture, for example, is practised 
over the whole of Nigritia, though the plough is an implement unknown in their 
husbandry. They irnjgate the land by aixiflcial processes ; various species of gndn 
are raised ; and in some places the produce of the field is stored in large granaries 
raised on poles as a security ftom insects. Oxen are reared in great numbers: 
cotton is everywhere grown, and indigo of the finest quality is produced in great 
abundance. Manufactures, though not numerous, are carried on with consider- 
able skill and activity— the most important, by far, being that of cotton-cloth, 
which is beautifully woven by the women, and very tasteftilly dyed. They are 
able, moreover, to extract the iron from Its native ore, and to convert it into many 
useful implements; and they evince skill and taste in the various ornaments of 
gold which they construct The Languages spoken in Soudan, aU of which belong 
to the Nigro-Hamitic group of Dr Knipf, are so closely allied to each other as to 
warrant us in regarding them as of one common origin. The great mass of the 
people are pagans, but Mohammedanism is professed by the numerous Arab 
tribes that have settled in the country. 



GUINEA. 

The term Guinea is applied to an immense region of Western Africa^ 
extending along both sides of the gulf of that name from the eastern 
frontier of Sierra Leone to Cape Negro. It consists of two great divi- 
sions — viz.. Upper Guinea in the "S., between the Kong Mountains and 
the Gulf of Guinea (lat. 9" N.— 0» 33' S.; Ion. 12" 40^ W.— 12« B.); and 
Loioer Ghiinea in the S., extending from the equator to Cape Negro (lat. 
15" 50^ S.), having^ the Atlantic Ocean on the W., and the unexplorwl 
regions of Central Africa on the £. 

The equator, which separates Upper from Lower Guinea, passes through 0. 
Lopes, L. Victoria Nyanza, the centre of the islands Sumatra and Borneo, Quito^ 
and the mouth of the Amazon. 

Area and Popnlation.— The area is estimated at about 672,000 square 
miles, or five times the dimensions of the British Isles. The popula- 
tion is extremely uncertain, but probably amounts to about 19,000,000, 
or less than half the population of Great Britain. 

Political Divisions.— The political divisions are fluctuating both in 
number and extent, but the following are the principal : — 

UPPER GUINEA. 
Liberia.— Monrovia 9 (St Paul). 

Gold Coast.— Cape Coast Castle 10 n., Elmlna 10 n. (Chama). 

ASHANTEE.— Coomassie 60 (Dah, affi, Chama). 

Dahomet.— Abomev 60, Ardra 20 n. (Akiui), Whyda 7 (coast). 

Yariba.— Abbeokuta 160 n. (coast), Egga, Kakunda (Niger), 

Benin.— Benin 16, Bonny 20 (Niger), I^os 6 (coast). 

Eooarah.— Idda or Attah 8 (Niger). 

Old Calabar.— Bongo, Duke Town 6 ^Cs^IaWV 
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LOWBR GUINEA. 

BiAFRA.— Biafim (Donga), Adjumba (Gaboon). 

LoAHOO. — Loaugo 15, Bfayumba, Cabc^da (coast). 

OoNOO.— San Salvador 20 n., Punto de Lenba (Congo oi Zaire). 

Angola. —St Paul de Loanda 12 (coast). 

BxirouKLA.— San Felipe de Benguela 3 (coast). 

BeferiptlTe Hot6t.—Af onrovio, capital of a small but extremely interesting 
ftee nesTo republic, established in 1848 as a place of reftige for finee blacks firora 
the United States of Amerioa, and for captiyes released from slavers. Area, 
10,000 square miles. Population, 200,000, about 60,000 of whom use the En^h 
language. Copt Coaat CattUj the capital of the British settlements on the Gold 
Coast The Eng^h first settled here in 1664, and the settlements now consist of 
numerous forts along the coasL erected sod maintained at an enormous expense, 
for the purpose of mitigsUng the inhuman traffic in slaves. EtminOf the capital 
of the Datch possessions on the Guinea coast, contains the strongest fort on the 
gulf. CofmoMtU^ capital of the empire ci Ashantee, the most powerftd native 
state in Upper Oninea, was destroyed by the British in 18T4, under 8br O. Wol- 
seley. Abomtn, capital of the kingdom of Dahomey, is a large populous town 
much resorted to by merchants Afom all parts of AfHca in quest of slaves^palm- 
oll, ivory, Ac., all of which are exported at Whydaht M> miles distant The in- 
habitwts of Dahomev are extremely barbarous ; human sacrifices are practised, 
and the most absolute and unmitigated tyranny prevails. Clapperton visited 
Byto in December 1825, and gives an interesting account of his Journey. The 
king boasted that his wives, linked hand in haad« would reach entirely across the 
kingdom. Egga^ a large populous city, 70 miles above the confluence of the 
Niger and Chadda. Btnin was at one time the great emporium of the slave- 
trade in this region : near it Belsoni, the traveller, died m 1828. AUbeokula, 
capital of the kingdom of Egoa, sutjject to Benin, and the most populous town 
in Guinea. In consequence of missionary operations, civilisation has nuide some 
progress here. Lmgoty recently purchased by Britain, promises to be an import- 
ant centre of commerce and dvflisation. Attah carries on extensive manufac- 
tures in cotton-cloth, tanning, and iron. Bongo tft Old Calabar is the capital of 
the kingdom, but Duto Town is the principal seat of commerce. Loango is 10 
miles in circumference, and contains about 16,000 inhabitants. MayumbOt * 
peat slave-market on the coast San Salvador, a large town nesr the Congo or 
Zaire, and the residence of a chief who claims supremacy over several petty 
states ill the neighbourhood. Punto ds Lenha; here are numerous Portuguese, 
English, and American cotton-fkctories. The wild cotton, growing in abundance, 
is of good qnality, and easily separated from the seed. St Paul de Loanda, 
capital of the Portuguese dominions in Western Africa, haa a good harbour, and 
exports slaves and ivory ; cotton is also exported, and its cultivation encouraged 
by the present governor. San Felipe de BengHela, a seaport town, and the 
Portuguese capital of BeagQelSk Its principal inhabitants are slave-dealers. 

Mountains.— The Kong Mountains, in Upper Guinea, 2500 feet high, 
separate the G. of -Guinea from the basin of the Niger ; the Cameroon 
Mountains, near the Bight pf Biafra, between the Calabar and the Donga, 
Gsmeroons Peak, 18,760 feet. 

Climate.— The climate of Upper Guinea is tropical, and not essentially 
different from that of Senegambia and Nigritia. The coasts are low and 
unhealthy, and the heat very great, though less intense than in the 
regions farther north. The maritime regions of the whole of Lower 
Guinea are very pestilential, owing to the constant evolution of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas given out by the mud and detritus borne down by 
the rivers. 

Tl-ie year is divided into two seasons— a wet and a dry ; the former commencfaig 
earlj in June, when the quantity of rain that faUs is inconceivably great It is 
followed by a short foggy season, of about two or three weeks' duration, which is 
extremely deleterious to human life. The dry season commences in November, 
sad continue till Maj; 
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Pradiicts.~The only important mineral production of Upper Guinea Ih 
rold, which abounds chiefly in Ashantee. It is found not only in the 
form of dust, but also in large nuggets, by digging from five to nine feet. 
In Lower Guinea are found gold, silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and petro- 
leum. The fauna and flora are in general the same as in Senegambia 
and Nigritia. 

Ethnography. — ^The people are all of the negro race, and generally in 
a very low stage of civilisation. Their religion consists of various forms 
of paganism (chiefly Fetichism), except the Mandin^ tribes in the ex- 
treme W., who are Mohammedans, and certain tnbes in Angola ano 
Benguela who have embraced a spurious form of Christianity from the 
Portuguese colonists. Slavery ana polygamy are everywhere prevalent, 
human sacrifices are practised by several tnbes, and morality is at its 
lowest ebb. Here, as also in Soudan, the various states are constantly 
at war with one another, for the sole object of capturing prisoners, who 
are sold as slaves. 

The Lanouaoes are numerous, but those in Upper Guinea may be reduced to 
five distinct groups or families, which have few charaoteristics in common; while 
those of Lower Guinea all belong to one family, the dialects of which are spoken 
throuc^out all Southern Africa, from the Athmtic to the Indian Ocean, ana from 
the sources of the Nile to Cape Colony. 

The SiTer-SyBtem of Senegambia, Guinea, and Sondan. 

Basins incliTied to the Atlantic Ocean, 



Riven. Towns. 

Senegal, Fr. St Louis, Tlmbo. 

Guiloom, I Sedo. 

Ba Falem^ I. . .Fatteconda, n.,Bou]i- 
bani, Bambouk, n. 

Voulima, Kemmoo, n., Kama- 

lia. 

Gambia, Bathubst. 

Rio Grande, Cacheo, Bissao. 

Bokelle, Free Town. 

8t Paul, Monrovia. 

Chama, Elmina, n., Caps 

Coast Castli:, n. 
Dah, { CooMASSiE. 

Akini, Ardra, Abomet. 

NioxBor JouBA, Bevih, Bonny, Da- 
mu^o, At TAB, 
Kakunda, Egga, 
Etxo, n., Rabba, 



Rivers. Towns. 
Nioeb {eontinuedy, Eiama, n., Wawa, 
n. BoussA, Taou- 
Rr, TiMBUCTU, n., 
Kabarat Isaca, 
JiQTNEH, Sansand" 
ing, Sego. 

Chadda, { Funoa, n., Tola. 

Mayarrow, . .Tabra, KoulfU. 

Zirmie, I Sokoto. 

Gozen Zair, I. . . Walrt. 

dOabar, Bonoo, Ephraim 

Town. 

Donga, BiAFRA. 

Gaboon, Ac^umba. 

Zaire or Congo, . .San SALVAnoR, n.. 

Panto de Lenba. 
Coanza, Copelle, Bilie, n. 



Komaduga, Kano. 

Bhary, Masena. 

Serbenel, Delow, Mora, n. 



Basin of Lake Tchad, 

Co. L. Tchad, .. 



.KoiTKA, Angomoo, 
New Bimi, Bexrl, 
Ma GO. 



COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

Bonndaries.— N., Benguela; W., the Atlantic; S., Orange Kiver; 
and K, the Great Fish Itiver and the country of the Beohu&nas. Lai. 
28* 30' 8. 

Area and Popnlati<m.— The area ia ToughiL^ ea\iinaiMa 
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8q. m., or eigM times the size of the British Isles ; the population is 
^olly unknown, but probably amounts to 10,000,000. 

Snrftice. — The coast consists for the most part of low, sandy plains ; 
the interior, extending on the east to the confines of the Kalahari Desert, 
is elevated and mountainous. The chief rivers are the Swakop, flowing 
into Walvisch Bay, and the Oranee, with its tributary the Oup or Great 
Fish River. The soil is in general light, sandy, and thinly clothed with 
tufted grass. Hain is rarely seen in this country, and the inhabitants 
frequently suffer great hardships from the want of water. 

BiTisions.— Numerous tribes of Hottentots occupy this extensive re* 
gion, among which may be mentioned the Ovampo and Damaras, north 
of the Swi^op ; the Bosjesmans or Bushmen, and the Great and Little 
Namaqua, between the Swakop and the Orange, and extending into the 
British territory. The entire coast region from the river Nourse to the 
Orange, and extending 80 miles inward, was taken possession of by Ger- 
many in 1884, with the exception of Walvisch Bay, which since 1878 has 
been a British possession. It is frequented by whaling-vessels. 

EthnographT.— The Hottentots, who in all probability formed thr 
aborigines of the southern put of Africa, and who are now the only 
really nomadio race in this part of the continent, hre distinguished from 
the other neighbouring races — the Negroes, Bechuanas, and Kafi&es — by 
numerous striking chiuaoteriBtics, and are generally regarded as the most 
deformed and repulsive section of the human feunUy. 

They are eztremelv lazy and indolent in their habita, and never cultivate the 
soil. Some of the tribes derive their sabsistence fh>m roota, gama, and a kind of 
bread which they make of the pith of the palm-tree ; others reed on ants, spiders, 
sraila, caterpillars, and dried locusta ; and others still, on the produce of their 
cattle or of the chase. They are singulaiiy destitute of the devotional fueling. 
Bach of them as can be said to have any religion are Fetichists ; bnt not a fen 
have embraced Cliristianity. The Hottcmtot langoage, propeily so called, is nom 
nearlv extinct, but it is represented by the Namaqua and other dialects, which 
togetJier form the " Click family," said to possess several affinities with the tonffues 
prevailing north of the equator and beyond the KafiQre area. 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

Bonndaries.— N., Orange and Limpopo Rivers; W., Atlantic: ff. 
and E., Indian Ocean. Lat. 21'' 40^— 3# 47' S. ; Ion, l?*"— 82" 45' E. 

Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, is situated nearly on the same parallel 
as Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, and Sydney. 

Area and Population.— The area is estimated at 451,000 sq. m., 
or nearly four times the size of the British Isles ; while the population 
amounts to 3,930,000, including 1,31^,180 in Cape Colony, 413,167 in 
Natal, and 815,000 in the Transvaal. 

Political Oivisions. — South Africa consists of seven political divisions, 
two of which. Cape Colony (with Transkei Territory and Griqualand) and 
Natal, are British colonies ; Basutoland, the Transvaal, and Zululand are 
more or less under British protection; while Orange Free State an<i 
Native Kaffraria are still independent. 

Cape Colony now embraces seven provinces, which are subdivided into 
66 counties : — 

W. Pbovinob.— Cape Town 33 (Table Bay), Simon's Town 8 (Fabo 
M$jr), StellenboBch 4, Paarl 4 (inland). 
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N.W. Provincr— Worcester 4 (Breede). 
S.W. Pbovincb.— Swellendam 4 (Breede). 

Midland Province.— Beaufort 2 (Gauritz), Graaf Reynet 6 (Sunday). 
S.B. Provincb.— Graham'sTown 7(Cowie), Port Elizabeth 13(AlgoaR) 
N.E. Provincb.— Fort Beaufort 3 (Kat). 

E. Provincb.— (Brit. Kaffraria).— King William's Town 4 (Buffalo). 

Ifatal.— Pietermaritzburg 3 (CJmgeni), D'Urban (E. coast). 

Orange Free State.— Bloemfontein 1 (Kaiba, affl. Vaal). 

Transvaal and Znlnland.- Prsetoria 1 (Apis), Potchefstroom 2 (Mooi), 
• Lydenburg n. (Olifant) ; Ulundi, cap. of Zululan^. 

Descriptive Notes. — Cwp^ Tovnif cap. of the British possession of Cape 
Colony, was founded by the Dutch in 1651. Situated on the southern shore of 
Table Bay, at the foot of Table Mountain, it has all the appearance of a Dutch 
town, the streets being parallel and crossing at right angles, and al.ways kept ex- 
tremely clean. The public buildings are numerous, embracing a cathedral, castle, 
museum, library, and a magnetic observatory, rendered famouS'by the labours of 
Sir John Herschel and Professor Henderson. Simon's Town, with a naval 
arsenal and a patent slip, is the residence of the naval commander of the colony. 
Graham's Town, 600 m. east of Cape Town, is au important place, and perhaps 
the most pleasant residence in the colony. Port Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay, the 

E' ipal shipping port in the Eastern provinces, and, next to the cap., the most 
tented place m the colony. Graaf Beynet, at the foot of the Sneuw Bergen, 
e principsd place in the far interior of the colony. King William's Town, 
formerly cap. of British Kaflfhiria, has the aspect of an English villajge. Pieter- 
maritzburg, cap. of the colony of Natal, on the northern shore of a fine inlet of 
the ocean, is the only port of the colony, and is fast rising in importance. 
Bloem/ontein, cap. of the Orange Free State. Proetoria, the seat of govern- 
ment, and Potchefstroom, the principal town in the Transvaal. LydefnJmrg, in 
the vicinity of the gold-fields, and on the E. slope of the Drakensberg. 

Surface and Honntains. — The country consists of a series of plateaux 
rising in successive terraces from S. to N., and separated by mountain- 
chains. The only passage from one of these terraces to another is by 
narrow and difficult mountain-gorges, named Kloofs, some of which have 
been made available for wheded carriages. The mountain-chains are 
three in number, and parallel to each other, as also to the S. and S.E. 
coasts. 

L The 8wELLEin>AM Mountains, of moderate elevation, proceed from Table 
Mountain, in the Cape district, for 200 miles eastward, and at an average distance 
of 20 miles from the south coast. Height of Table Mountain, 8582 feet. It owes 
its name to its peculiar form, which resembles a table in shape, and having a 
flattened summit. It is often covered with a white mist, locally named " the 
Table-cloth." 2. The Zwartb or Black Mountains, about 80 miles farther inland, 
attain an elevation of 4000 feet. 8. The Northern Chain, which forms the 
watershed between the basin of the Orange and those of the other rivers of the 
country, receives different names in its course from W. to E, as Boggeveld in 
Clanwilliam, Hieuveld in Beaufort, Sneeuw Bergen in Oraaf Reynet, and Drak- 
ensberg in EaflArland and Natal. Compass Berg, in the Sneeuw Bergen range, 
8500 feet high, is the loftiest summit in all South Africa. 

Bivers. — These are numerous, but being generally very small, and in- 
terrupted by rapids and sandbanks, they are not navigable ; and their 
beds beinff considerably depressed below the general surface, they are 
ill adapted for the purposes of irrigation, while many of them are quite 
destitute of water in the dry season. The following are the principal : — 

The Orange River or Gariep, In the N., separating the colonial territory from 
the interior : its principal branch, the Vaat rises in the Drakensberg Mountains, at 
an elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea. The river pursues a genend W. course oi 
1000 miles, and falls into the Atlantic after receiving the Great Fish and Vaal on 
Us right, and the HarUbeest and Brak on the left. OlifarU o\ EV«nKo.iOL 
e nten tiac Atlantic midway between the Onngo snd C«.v^ Tviru. "I^sa 'Brtfcte ^ 
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Worcoster and Rwelleadam, enters the Indian Ocean at Fort Beaufort: It b one 
of the largest and deepest rivers of the colony, but its navigation is impeded by 
a sandbank at its mouth. The Sunday River^ trom Oraaf Reynet, falls into 
Algoa Bay. The Great Fith River, between Albert and Victoria, and the Great 
Kei, between British and Native Kafraria, flow S.E. to the Indian Ocean. 

Climate.— The climate is mild but very dry, remarkably free from 
epidemic diseases, and favourable to persons afflicted with pulmonary 
complaints. The climate of Natal is unrivalled for its salubrity. 

On an average about 22 inches of rain fall annually at Cape Town ; but the in- 
terior and W. coast are almost without a parallel for dryness. In the Oreat Karoo 
Dettert no rain falls sometimes for three years in succession. Snow falls only on 
the mountains. The hottest months are December and January, when the ther- 
mometer sometimes rises to M*; while in the coldest months, June and July, it 
descends to 57*. 

frodacts.— Immense deposits of gold were discovered in 1868 on the 
Limpopo. More recently a very valuable diamond field has been fonnd 
on the Vaal, between the Orange River State and the Transvaal Repub- 
lic. Rich copi)er ore is found near the mouth ci the Orange, and Mlt 
deposits occur in several places. 

The flora is of a peculiar and varied character, rich in forms, but not luxuriant 
There are no Urge forests, except in Natal, where many of the valleys are clothed 
with magnifljcent pines; but heaths are more numerous heare than anywhere else. 
No fewer than 400 species are enumerated. Table Mountain is renuu^aUe 
for the DiM grandifiora, a splendid flowering plant not known to occur in any 
other locality. There are few native plants useftd to man found in the colony, 
but many such have been introduced, as the European cereals, fruits, and escu- 
lent v^tables. More com is raised than is necessary for consumption, and the 
cultivation of the vine is an important source of wealth. A vineyard at the foot 
of Table Mountain produces the celebrated liqueur named CoiMiantia. Coloniaa- 
tion has driven many of the larger wild animals beyond the north fh)ntier, but 
the lion, hyena, buffalo, hippopotamus, and zebra, are occasionally sera; the 
ifainoceros is rarely met with, and the elephant has retreated beyond the Orange. 

Ethnography.— Of the 780,000 inhabitants of Cape Colony, nearly a 
half are Europeans, the remainder being Hottentots, Eam4s, and a 
mixed race that have sprung from the union of the aborigines with the 
early Dutch settlers. The Hottentots are mostly employ^ as herdsmen 
and farm-servants ; but the Eaffres are bold and warlike, and show little 
inclination for labour of any kind. 

Cape Colony was settled by the Dutch in 1652, but was taken by the English in 
1796. During the last fifty years its resources have been greatly developed, and 
Its area correspondingly eiilar^ed. The chief drawback to the prosperity of the 
colony is the numerous wars m which the settlers are engaged with the KaSStt 
tribes on the eastern and northern frontiers, who make periodic Incursions into 
the British territory, plundering the cattle, and otherwise disturbing the colon- 
ists. The descendants of the early Dutch settlers, who now form tiie minority 
of the white population, are commonly called boers. Emigration flrom the mother* 
country does not proceed very rapidly, except in Natal, and there is great demand 
for labour, especially in the eastern half of the settlement The commerce is con- 
siderable and rapidly increasing. The principal exports are wool, wine, aloes, 
copper ore, hides, com, dried fish, fruit, horses, and ostrich feathers. A com- 
prehensive system of education, embracing primary and classical schools, was in- 
stituted by the Oovemment in 1839. The English language alone \m used In the 
eourts of law, but Dutch is also taught in Oovemment schoola The nu^ority ol 
the colonists are Protestants, belonging either to the English Church, or to tke 
Dutch Reformed, but Wesleyan Methodists are also numerous. The government 
is vested in a legislative council, consisting of five official members, in<dadingthe 

Kmor, who is appointed by the Crown, and five unofficial members, inhabit- 
of the colony, who are nominated by the govemor. Natal has beoi an in- 
Bdent Britiw colony since 1S56, and is flourishing at a very rapid rate. In 
tte exports were valaed at fi7T0,QQQ> uid the importo at X1>122,000. 
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EAST AFRICA. 

UiTDEB this designation are comprehended all the coimtries on the 
eastern side of the continent lying between the mouth of the Limpopo 
and the Gulf of Aden, and extending westward to the great lakes re- 
cently discovered, and the Transvaal Republic. It thus extends from 
lat. 26" S. to lat. 12" N., embracing a coast-line of upwards of 3500 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 200 miles in the S. to 800 miles in the N. 

Area and Population. — These cannot be given with any approach to 
accuracy ; but multiplying the length by the average breadth, we have 
an area of upwards of 2,759,000 square miles ; while the total population 
may be roughly estimated at 82,500,000. 

Political DiTisions. — Commencing at Delagoa Ba^, and stretching 
north as far as Cape Delgado, are the Portuguese territories of Inhambane, 
Sofala, and Mozambique. The greater part of the sea-board north of 
Cape Delgado is subject to Said Burgash, Sultan of Zanzibar, whose 
capital is situated in the populous island of that name. North of the 
equator, and extending to the Gulf of Aden, is the Somauli country. The 
interior, or the Region of the Great Lakes, situated between the coast 
and the 25th meridian, has been traversed and admirably described by 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, Stanley, and many others, having an 
estimated area of 780,000 sq. miles, and a population of 10,500,000. 

Inhambane.— Inhambane (coast). 

Sofala.— Sofala 2 (coast), Sena, Tet4 (Zambezi). 

Mozambique. —Mozambique 7 (coast), Quilimane (Zambezi). 

Zanzibar.— Zanzibar 80 (Zanzibar I.) Quiloa 3, Mombasa, Melinda, 
Brava 5, Magadoxo 5 (coast). 

Somauli.— Berbera, Zeyla (Gulf of Aden), Harar (Webbe). 

Region of the Great Lakes.— Proceeding west from Zanzibar are the 
native states of Usambara (cap. Fuga), Uss^ra, Ugogo, Unyanyembe 
(cap. Kaze), Unyamuezi, Usukuma, and Uzinza. Between the Lakes 
Victoria and Albert Nyanza are the states of Uganda (cap. Ruba^a), 
Earague, and Unyoro. £ast of Lake Tanganyika are Urundi (cap. Ujiji) 
and Kawendi. 

DescriptiTO Mfotes.— So>liZa, capital of a Portuguese government of same 
name, is supposed by some to be the Ophir of King Solomon—it being tlie port 
of Manica, the best gold country in Eastern Africa. It consists chiefly of mud 
huts, and is protected by a fort Sena or Senna, midway between Tet6 and Qui' 
limane, was the former capital of the Portuguese dominions in Eastern Africa, 
but is now in a ruinous condition. Teti or TetU, capital of a Portuguese govern- 
ment, now much declined from its former prosperity, contains a fort with a few 
guns. Gold dust in small quantities is found in the vicinity, together with rich 
seams of coal and some ironstone. Mozambique, a fortified maritime city, and the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa, exports ivory, gold dust, 
and slaves brought down from the regions of the Upper Zambezi. Zanzibar, 
the Sultan's capital, situated on the W. coast of the island of Zanzibar, contains 
a wooden fort, and carries on a considerable trade with Arabia and the ports in 
the Bed Sea, exportkig ivory, sharks' fins, sandal- wood, amber, shells, and cocoa- 
nuts. It is very unhealthy for Europeans, the annual fall of rain being about 167 
inches. Q^iloa is the principal town of a province of same name under the rule 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Mombasa and Mdinda, small towns on islands near the 
shore, were visited by Yasco de Oama in 1497. Magadoxo, capital of a state which 
is subject to the Sultan of Zanzibar, is the chief commercial entrep6t between 
Cnpe Ouardaftii and the river Juba. Berbera, a seaport station in the Somauli 
ooontry, has a great annual fiBtir frequented by merchants firom Ax«.b\a^\:b.^iiaft.^'w^ 
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oChei mrffl cf Asia. Harar, the principal place of the Oalla conntn, exports 
ftifTee in great quantitv. Zeyla^ tne port of Harur. Fuga, the chief town in 
Usumbara. in an unwalled town, 4500 feet above the sea-level Its ruler or sol- 
Un is a thorough despot, selling his subjects in families and villages, without 
remorse. Kaxi^ though a mere collection of huts, is said to be the chief seat of 
eommerce in South-eastern Africa. 

Capes, iBlands, HoimtaixiBy Riven, Lakes.— See under "Africa." 

Climate. — South of the Tropio of Capricorn, or in the region extend- 
ing from Natal to Cape Corrientes, the climate approaches closely to 
that of Cape Colony ; everywhere else it is tropical, and is characterised 
t/y extreme heat, periodical rains, and great iDsalubrity. At Zanzibar, 
the principal rainy season extends from the middle of April to the 28th 
of May ; but in the region immediately S. of Lake Nyansa the rainy 
season commences on 15th November and ends on 15th May. 

Products.— The principal minerals hitherto known to exist in this 
region are gold dust, which is found in small quantities in Mozambique 
and Sofala ; copper, rich seams of coal, and good ironstone in Mozam- 
bique ; and amber in Zanguebar. 

The flora of that portion of the mainland which lies 8. of the Tropic of Capri- 
com resembles that of Cape Colony ; while the entire intertropical portion, to- 
gether with the island Madagascar, both as regards its flora and fauna, will be 
found described under " Africa." 

Ethnography.— The natives of the eastern coasts of Africa, and in- 
wards as far as the great lakes, are regarded by Burton and Speke as 
belonging to the great South African family, and as occupying a mean 
position between the Syro- Arabian races of the Barbary States and the 
aborigines of Central Negroland. 

They are closely allied by blood, language, and other analogies, to the natives 
residing in the basin of the Zambezi ; and extend fh>m Cape Delgado to the 
equator, where they come in contact with the Oallas and SomaulL ** They are 
all," says Captain Burton, " similar in appearance and cognate in idiom, although 
the difference of vocabulary renders neighbouring tribes unintelligible to each 
other." The group of dialects spoken by them nas been termed the Zangian 
family of languages, which radically differs from the Syro-Arabian on the one 
hand, and the Nigro-Hamitic on the other (see p. 202). Interiorly, they extend, 
according to Burton, into the central regions of intertropical Africa. The Oallas 
and Somauli belong to Krapf 's Nilotic class. Arabs are numerous in the dombi- 
ions of the Imam of Muscat, while a few Europeans are found in the PortugueM 
territories. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — Including Greenland and Central America, this large 
division of the globe is bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean ; on the 
W. and S. by the Pacific ; and on the £. by the Isthmus of Panami, the 
Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic Ocean. IaU 
82'* N. ; Ion. 20''- 168'' W. 

The mainland rarely extends farther north than the 70th itarallel, beins sepa- 
rated from the great American Archipelago by Hudson Strait, Fox Chami^ Gulf 
of Boothia, Bellot Strait, Franklin Channel, Victoria Strait, Dease Strait, and 
Coronation Oulf ; nor farther east than Cape Charles in Labrador, in Ion. 65* 3 'V 
W. Great Salt Lake, near the centre of this area. Is on the same parallel of lati- 
tude with New York, Madrid, Rome, Constantinople, and Pekin; and on t^e 
b^sne meridian as Great Slave Lake, Cape San Lucas, and Easter Island in Poly- 
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nesia. The oonttaental pftrt is rudely triangular, with the hase directed t«wardi 
the north. The extreme length, from the iRthmus of Panamli to Cape Llsbum, 
In Russian America, is about 6600 miles; the extreme breadth, from Cape Canao, 
hi Nova Scotia, to the mouth of the river Oregon, 8120 miles. Mnrchison Pro- 
montory, in Boothia Felix, lat. 72*, is the most northern point of the continent ; 
Cape Prince of Wales, in Behring Strait, Ion. 168* W., the most western; Mariato 
Point, in the Bay of Panamd, lat 7* 15', the most southern ; and Cape Charles, 
in Labrador, Ion. 65* 30' W., the most eastern. Including the larger indentations, 
the coast-line is estimated at about 24,000 miles, or 1 mile of seaboard for every 
866 miles of surface ; whUe Europe has 1 for every 226 miles. 

Area and Population.— The area is still very uncertain, but, indndins 
Greenland, the West Indies, and Central America, it is estimated 
8,398,829 square miles, or 2^ times the size of Europe, and 70 times that 
of the British Isles. The population, according to the most recent 
census of the various states, amounts to 72,400,144, or a little more than 
a fifth part of the population of Europe, and giving less than six persons 
to each square mile. 

Political Diyisions. — The total number of separate and independent 
states is about 76; but if we regard the United States, the Mexican 
Confederation, and Central America, as one state each, the number will 
be reduced to seven. 



Table op North American States. 





Area in 

Eng. 
Square 
HUes. 


Population 
at last 
Census. 


CapitaL 


Riven, Ac, on 
which the Capital 
stands. 


British N. America 
Dom. of Canada 
Newfoundland . 

Danish America . 

United States . . 

Mexico .... 

Central America . 

West Indies. • . 
Total. . . 


(3,570,592) 
.S,47U,892 
40,200 
880,000 
8,601,404 
743,948 
171,767 

91,128 


(4,486,684) 
4,824,810 
161,874 
10,000 
50,419,983 
10,046,872 
2,617,764 

4,818,891 


Ottawa 

St John 
Julianshaab 
Washington 
Mexico 

N. Quatemala, 

Ac. 
Havana, &c. 


Ottawa. 
S.E. Coast. 
S.W. Coast. 
Potomac 
Lake Tezcuco. 
Montagua. 

N.W. Co. Chiba. 


8,898,829 


72,400,144 



Surface. —The surface consists of three very dissimilar regions— an 
eastern, a central, and a western. The first extends from the Atlantic 
to the Alleghanies and Wotchish Mountains, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson Strait. It is about 2500 miles long, has an average 
breadth of from 150 to 200 miles, except in Labrador, where it exceeds 
400 miles ; and, except at the bases of the mountains, has an elevation 
above the sea of only 500 feet. 

The Second Region, or great Central Plain, extends from the AUeghanies to the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, and from the Arctic Ocean to the Oulf of 
Mexico. A orescent-shaped watershed about the parallel of 48*, and of about 
1500 feet in elevation, divides it into two great slopes— a northern and a southern. 
The former has an average elevation of from 600 to 700 feet, Lake Superior, in 
the south, being only 627 feet above the sea, and the basin of the Saskatchewan 
not much higher. The southern slope mainly consists of the huge basin of the 
Mississippi, the highest part of which does not exceed 860 feet, while its average 
height is only about 500 feet The Western Region, extending (h)m the Central 
Plaun to the Pacific Ocean, consists almost exclusively of elevated plateaux of 
from 8000 to 6000 feet in height, supporting gigantic mouii tain-chains that extaudL i 
witliout interruption from the Arctic Ocean to the vicinity \a2ika'&\^»x»«^>^ 1 
Central America. 

PenininlAS Mnd Xstlunnses.— The principal \>oiivcitw2^ \*Smc^^ 
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mad Nora Scotia on the E. side of British America ; Florida, betneeo 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ; Yucatan, between Gulf of Mexico ana 
the Caribbean Sea ; Lower California, separating the Pacific Ocean from 
the Gulf of California ; Aliaska, separating the Pacific Ocean from the 
Sea of Kamtchatka. Isthmus of Chignecto, connecting Nova Scotia 
with the continent ; Isthmus of Tehuan tepee, 130 miles wide, separating 
the Gulf of Mexico from the Pacific Ocean ; Isthmus of Panama, 30 miles 
wide, connecting Central with South America. 

Capes.— Farewell, S. of Greenland ; Chudleigh and Charles, N.E. and 
&E. of Labrador; Race, S.E. of Newfoundland; Sable, S.W. of Nova 
Scotia; Cod and Hatteras, E. of United States; Sable, S. of Florida; 
Catoche, N.E. of Yucatan ; Gracios a Dios, E. of Honduras ; Corrientes^ 
W. of Mexico ; St Lucas, S. of Lower California ; Mendocino and Blanco, 
W. of the United States ; Newenham, Romanzoff, Prince of Wales, and 
Lisbume, on the W. coast ; Icy Cape and Point Barrow on the coasl 
of North- West America; Cape Bathurst and Murchison Promontoiy^ 
N. of Hudson Bay Territory. 

Islaads. — ^The islands of r^orth America may be conveniently ai ranged 
nnder three heads, corresponding with the three oceans in which they 
are respectively situated. 

In the Arctic Ocean.— Greenland, N.E. of British America, from which it Is 
separated by the Greenland Sea, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Soath BoondL and Ken- 
ncMiy Channel ; the Parry group, including Grinnell Land or Ellesmere Oat. 76* 99* 
—81* 3(K), North Devon, Comwallis, and Melville Island, W. of Northern Green- 
land; Banks Land, Prince Albert liand, Prince of Wales L, N. Somerset, and 
Cockbum I. , between the Parry la and the mainland. In the AUantie, — Newfoand« 
land, Anticosti, Prince Edward I., and Cape Breton, S. of Labrador ; Long Island, 
8.E. of New York; the Bermudas, 600 miles E. of South Carolina; the West 
Indies, between Florida and South America, and embracing two minor groups— 
viz., the Bahamas, 8.E. of Florida, and the Antilles, S. of the Bahamas, setiarating 
ilie Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea. In the Pac(^c— Vancouver I. and Queen 
Charlotte I.. W. of British America; Prince of Wales I , Sitka, K'xliac, and Aleu- 
tian Archipelago, 8. of North- West America; Clark I., in Behring Strait. 

Seas, Bays, and Straits.— Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, between Green- 
land and the North American Archipelago; Hudson Strait, between 
Labrador and the Archipelago; Hudson Bay or Sea, W. of Labrador; 
Fox Channel, Gulf of Boothia, Bellot Strait, Y ictoria Strait^ Coronation 
Gulf, and Prince Albert Sound, between the mainland and the Archi- 
pelago ; Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, and Melville Soimd, separating 
the Parry group from the southern part of the Archipelago ; Strait <m 
Belleisle, between Labrador and Newfoundland ; Gulf of St Lawrence, 
between Newfoundland and New Brunswick ; B^ of Fundy, between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; Chesapeake !Bay, in Yirffinia and 
Maryland ; Gulf of Mexico, between Mexico and the United States ; 
Yucatan Channel, between Yucatan and Cuba ; Caribbean Sea, between 
Central America and the West Indies ; Bay of Panam^ S.W. of Central 
America ; Gulf of California, W. of Mexico ; Strait of Juan le Fuea, be- 
tween United States and Vancouver I. ; Queen Charlotte Sound, between 
Vancouver and British Columbia; Cook Inlet and Bristol Bay, S. ol 
N.W. America; Behring Strait^ between N.W. America and Siberia. 

Honntains. — The mountains of North America arrange themselves 
into two grand ^tems — an eastern and a western — which are separated 
from each other by the great central plain already described (p. 228). 

The Alleohakibs or Appalachian Chapt, 2000 miles in length by aboat 
160 miles in breadth, extend from Point Oasfie in the Oulf of St Lawrence to ths 
Atete of Alabama and divide the waters which flow eastward into the AtlsBlIt 
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from the two great basins of the Mississippi and the St Lawrence. Average elo- 
yation, about 2600 feet; highest summits— Mount Washington, in New Hamp* 
shire, 6428 feet; Black Mountain, between Tennessee and North Carolina, 6420 
feet ; and Green Mountains, in Lower Canada, 4000 feet 

The Western or Pacific System, better known as the Bockt Moumtains^ 
consists of two, and in some places of three, parallel chains, supported by elevated 
table-lands, and extending in the direction of the greatest length of the continent, 
from the Arctic Ocean to Lake Nicaragua in Central America. The two principal 
ranges with their highest summits are the following: — 1. The Pacific or Ockakio 
Range, extending along the western coast, from North- West America to the pen- 
insula of California, forms the watershed between the Pacific Ocean on the west, 
and the Youcon and Rio Colorado on the east. Its principal members are : The Sea 
Alvs in the north, extending from lat. 60* in North- West America to the mouth 
of the Frazer River in British Columbia, of volcanic origin, and forming some of 
the highest summits in this continent,— Mi St Ellas, 14,970 feet; Mt Fair- 
weather, 14,782 feet T?u Cascade Range, from the mouth of the Frazer to Cape 
Blanco, in Oregon, — Mt. St Helens, N. of the Columbia, the highest summit of 
the United States, 15,750 feet; Mt Hood and Mt Jefferson, & of the Columbia, 
15,500 feet The Sierra Nevada^ extending from Cape Blanco to Cape San Lucas, 
and separated from the eastern range by the basm of the Rio Colorado,— Mt 
Tsashti, in the N. of California, 14,400 feet 2. The Rocky Mountain Chain 
forms a waving line along the eastern side of the great table-land, from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie in the Arctic Ocean to near Lake Nicaragua in Central 
America, and separates the basins of the ColviUe, Toucon, Frazer, Columbia, and 
Rio Colorado on the west, from those of the Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Rio del Norte on the east Its principal members are: The 
Northern Range, extending from the Northern Ocean to the nortnem frontier of 
the United States,— Mt Brown, east of British Columbia, and the culminating 
noint of British America, 15,990 feet; Mt Hooker, 15,700 feet The Wind River 
Mountains, between Oregon and Nebraska; highest summit, Freemont's Peak, 
13,569 feet Sierra Verde and Sierra Madre, in Utah and New Mexico,— Long's 
Peak, 12,000 feet; Bighorn, 10,000 feet Mountains o/ Anahuac, in southern. 
Mexico, extending from east to west across the table-land, and all volcanic, — 
Orizaba, an extinct volcano, 17,847 feet; Popocatepetl, the highest sumiuit of 
North America, 17,729 feet; Agua, in Guatemala, 15,000 feet 

RiTer-Basins and Capitals.— The rivers of North America belong to 
four ^reaX oceanic basins — viz., those inclining to the Atlantic, to the 
American Mediterranean (the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), to the 
Pacific, and to the Arctic Ocean. Not a few of the larger river-basins 
enumerated in the following table contain no capitals, while the area of 
several others remains undetermined. When the name of the state differs 
from that of the capital, it is put within parentheses : — 
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Lakes.— The principal lakes of North America, in the order of the 
river-basins in which they occur, are the following : — 

St Lawrence Basin: Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Sni)eifor, the 
largest ft-esh-water lakes in the world, their united area amounting to i0,88l 
square miles. Mississippi : Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, forming the sonioe of the 
river. San Juan: Nicaragua and Leon, in Central America. Rio Santiago: Lake 
Chapala, in Mexico. MackensU: Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Atiiabasca, 
Lesser Slave Lake, WoUaston.* ChvrchiU: Indian Lake, Deer Lake, WoUaston. 
Saskatchewan: Winnipeg, Winnipegoos, Manitoba, Lake of the Woods. BaiDV 
Lake. Continental Basin: Great Salt Lake, Utah. Sevier. 

Climate.— In a continent embracing; 75 degrees of latitude, and near^ 
twice as many of longitude, the varieiies of clunate are neoeaBarily lery 
pfreat. Speaking generally, however, we find that its various seotioDi 
have a lower average temperature than the corresponding latitudes cf 

* The waters of Lake Wollaston are connected both with the Churchill and Has 
Mackenzie, streams issuing from either extreiuity of the lake, and flowing i> 
^posite directioni. 
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the Old World. The immense forests which cover so large a portion of 
the surface, the general want of cultivation of the soil, and, above all, the 
great width of the continent in high latitudes, are no doubt some of the 
main causes that lead to this result. 

The western side of the continent is greatly warmer than Its eastern. For ex- 
ample, Sitka I. has a mean annual temperature of 45* Fah., while Nain, in Labra- 
dor, in the same latitude, has a mean temperature of only 28". The hottest portion 
of the New World, embracing the Oulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the coasts 
immediately adjoining them, lies mainly within this continent. The coldest region 
of North America and of the New World lies north of a line which, commencing at 
Cape Bathurst, near the mouth of the Mackenzie, deflects south-eastwards to the 
head of Chesterfield Inlet, and thence northwards to Lancaster Sound and North 
Devon. North America is also more humid than the corresponding latitudes of 
the Old World. It is calculated that 115 inches of rain fall annually in tropical 
America, while in tropical Asia and Africa the amount does not exceed 77 inches. 

Hinerals- — Ever since its discovery in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. North America has been celebrated for the richness and variety 
of its mineral productions. The mines first wrought were those of 
Mexico and Central Amerioa ; but recently California and British Colum- 
bia have eclipsed all other countries, with the exception of Australia, in 
their inexhaustible supply of the precious metals. 

Gold is principally found in California, British Columbia, and Mexico. SUver^ 
Mexico, Central America, California, and Canada. Copper^ Canada, especially N. 
and E. of Lake Superior, which is one of the richest copper regions on the globe , 
U. States, Mexico, Central America, and Cuba Lead^Jj. States, Mexico, Centra] 
America, Canada. Ttn, Mexico, Canada (near Lake Superior). ZinCy Central Ameri* 
ca. /ron, the AHeghanies, and numerous localities in the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, Canada. Mercury, Mexico, California, and the region S. of the 
great lakes. Coal, generally wherever the upper paleeozoic strata abound, as in 
iTnited States, Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Vancouver Island. Svlphur, Cen- 
tral America. SaU, United States, Mexico, Honduras. MarbU, Canada, United 
States, Honduras. Precious Stones : diamonds in California, jasper in Honduras. 

Botany. — The flora of North America, including Central America and 
the West Indies, embraces wholly or in part no fewer than six of the 
twenty-five Botanical Regions" into which the land surface of the globe 
is divided. (See p. 17.) 

When the northern continent was discovered, one vast continuous forest covered 
the whole surface from tiie St Lawrence and the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, embracing an area of upwards 
of a million of square miles. Much of this ocean of vegetation has since been 
cleared away, though, to this day, hundreds of miles of unbroken forest exist 
in numerous localities ; while boundless prairies, destitute of trees, but covered 
with tall grasses, occupy vast tracts in the north of the continent on tlie eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. The forest trees are extremely numerous in spe- 
cies, embracing many varieties of oak and pine, with the ash, beech, birch, cecl^r, 
ehestnut, cjmress, juniper, hickory, locust, maple, mulberry, poplar, and walnut 
As the traveller passes northwards into the British territories, the variety of spe- 
cies is smaller, embracing mainly pines, larches, aspens, poplars, alders, hazels, 
and willows ; while towards the uiores of the Arctic Ocean the trees become 
fewer in number and more stunted in size, till at length the dwarf-willow, six 
inches in height, is the sole representative of the gigantic forests of the tropical 
and temperate regions. Among the more characteristic plants of North America 
•re its anleas, magnolias, fuchsias, dahlias, and rhododendrons ; while the entire 
eaetos tribe is peculiar to tropical America. Enxope is indebted to the western 
eoBtinent for several of its cultivated plants, more especially maize, the oaoao 
bean or chocolate tree, manioc or cassava, the potato, and the tobacco plant ; 
while, on the other hand, America is indebted to European colonisation for 
wheat, barley, and the'other kinds of com, as also for rice, the bread-firuit tree, 
the sugar-cane, the cotfee-shrub, a id the cotton-plant. America. dQ«& ^ksN. ^^tte^ 
tain a single indigenous species of the heath ItIoq, not \iaa -uv&af&vb. \**^ 
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found in it, except a solitary one obserred by Douglas on the Pacific side of the 
Rocky Mountains. This mighty chain, indeed, forms an impenetrable barrier 
between two floras nearly as different in character as if they had been separated 
by an ocean. 

Zoolo^.— The types of animal life indigenous to the western continent 
are in general inferior in size and strengtn to those of the eastern. The 
lion of the Old World is represented by the puma, and the tiger by the 
jaguar ; though the gigantic condor of South America is more powerful 
and formidable than any bird found in the eastern hemisphere. 

North America forms one of the six zoological kingdoms into which the land sui- 
fitoe of the globe is divided. It embraces three provinces, the first of which com- 
priitea North- West, British, and Danish America ; the second the United States : and 
the third Mexico and Central America. The zoology of the first or Arctic pro\ mce 
closely resembles that of the corresponding prov&ce in Europe and Asia. Here 
the species are compamtively very few in number, and consist generally of the 
lowest orders of the respective classes ; but this is in a large measure comi>«isated 
for by the extraordinary number of individuals belonging to the different species, 
and occasionally, as in the case of the whales, by the gigantic dimensions of the 
forms. The most conspicuous Mammals of this province are the white and polar 
bear, the moose and rein-deer, the musk-ox, beaver, white fox, racoon, marten, 
squirrel, sea-otter, minx, musk-rat, ermine, wolverine, lemming, hare, varioui 
seals, and numerous species of whale. Among Birds may be enumerated some 
sea-eagles, a few waders, with an immense number of other aquatic species. 
Reptiles are almost wholly wanting, being represented by a solitary tortoise. 
The fauna of the Temperate province comprises no fewer than 122 species of 
mammals, 178 birds, and 93 reptiles; while the Tropical province embraces 178 
mammals, 824 birds, and 62 reptiles. (See under " United States," *• Mexico^" 
and *' Central America.") 

Ethnography.— See corresponding article under "South America." 
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Bonndaries.— N., the Arctic Ocean; N.W., Alaska Territory; W., 
the Pacific ; S., the United States ; E., the Atlantic, Davis Strait, and 
Baffin Bay. Lat. 42'' 21'— 82*' N. ; Ion. 63** 6'— 141'' W. 

Area and Popnlation. — The area is estimated at 8,470,392 sq. m., or 
nearly the size of the continent of Europe ; and the population at 
4,324,810, or a fifth more than the present population of Scotland, 
being little more than one person to every sq. m. The area is thus very 
nearly the same as that of the United States, including Alaska, but the 
population does not amount to one-tenth of that of the great Republic. 

Only a small portion of this immense territory is actually colonised, and by fer 
the larger part of it has a soil too sterile and a climate too severe to admit of the 
successful pursuit of agriculture. Generally spealcing, it consists of an elei^ted 
plateau in the W., traversed by a lofty mountain-chain, which increases in eleva- 
tion firom N. to S., and rises in many places above the limit of perpetual congela- 
tion. East of this is an immense plain of slight elevation, which gently inclines 
from all sides towards the Hudson Sea. This plain is traversed in the direction of 
its greatest length by a chain of lakes unparalleled for their number and magni- 
tude. The principal of them belong to the basin of the St Lawrence, while most 
of the others are drained by the Mackenzie and Saskatchewan. 

Political DivisiOHS. — The Dominion now comprises the following 
main divisions — viz. 1. The Eastern or Laurentian Provinces (Ontario, 
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Quebec, New Brunswick Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Islana), together 
with the island Newfoundland, not yet incorporated with it : 2. British 
Columbia, between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific : 3. The North- 
West Territories, extending across the continent from Alaska to Labra- 
dor, and in the western part subdivided into the districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan Athabasca Alberta and Kewatin: 4. Manitoba, for- 
merly known as the Red River Settlement, on both sides of Lake Winni- 
peg, between Ontario and the district of Assiniboia. 



I. THE EASTERN PROVINCES AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Boundaxies. — N., James Bay and N.E. Territory ; W., the 90th mer- 
idian ; S., the Great Lakes, the United States, and the Atlantic ; E., the 
Atlantic, 

Extending from Detroit, in Michigan, lat. 42° 21', to Cape Bauld, in Newfound- 
land, lat 61° 3& N., and from Cape Race, Ion. 53° 6', to 90° W., this region em- 
braces 9° 18' of lat. and 37° of Ion. Ottawa, the cap. of the Dominion of Canada, 
near the central parallel, is in the same lat. as Oregon City, St John (New Bruns- 
wick), Lyon, Venice, Simferopol, and the centres of the Sea of Aral and Lake 
Balkash. 

Area and Population. — The area of these five provinces and of the 
island of Newfoundland amounts to 380,835 sq. m., or 3i times the area 
of the British Isles. In 1881, the population amounted to 4,314,825, 
being half a million more than the population of Scotland. In 1851, the 
population of the six provinces was only 2,478,145 ; hence these six 
provinces have in thirty years added 74 per cent to their population, 
while in the same period the United States have added 117 per cent. 

Political Divisions. — ^The Dominion of Canada, constituted in 1867, 
embraced four provinces — viz., Ontario or Upper Canada, and Quebec 
or Lower Canada — both in the basin of the St Lawrence, and separated 
from each other by the Ottawa ; and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
south of the estuary of that river. The two former may be called the 
inland provinces, and the two latter the maritime provinces. Prince 
Edward Island entered the confederation in 1873, but Newfoundland 
has hitherto remained aloof. The following are the principal towns in 
the six provinces : — 

Ontario. — Ottawa 27 (Ottawa), Toronto 86, Kingston 14, Hamilton 
86 (L. Ontario), Niagara 2 (Niagara), London 20 (Thames). 

Quebec— Quebec 62, Three Kivers 9, Montreal 141 (St Lawrence), 
Sherbrooke 7 (St Francis). 

New Brunswick. —Fredericton 6, St John 63 (St John), St Andrews 
2, St Stephen 2 (Passimaquoddy B.), Dorchester 7 (n. B. of Fundy). 

Nova Sootia.— Halifax 36, Yarmouth 6 (S.W. coast)^ Windsor 3, 
Truro 3 (Minas Basin), Pictou 3, New Glasgow 3, Antigonish 4 (North- 
umberland Strait), Sydney 5 (I. Cape Breton). 

Prince Edward Island.— Charlottetown 12, Summerside 3 (S. coast), 
Georgetown (E. coast), Princetown (N. coast). 

Newfoundland.— St John's 23 (S. E. coast) 
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DeicriptlTe Notes.— Ottatro, titnated on the edge of a dreary wildemesB, 
but now connected with the great highways of commerce by canal and railway, 
pOBHesRea several important advantages as the capital of the Dominion. It ei^joji 
unrivalled water-iwwer, which has already been turned largely to account in the 
lumber trade : the supply of magnetic>iron ore in the vicinity is of unlimited ex- 
tent, though coal is wanting to turn it to proper account Toronto^ the cap. of 
Ontario or Up]>er Canada, is, in regard to population, the third city &n Canada, 
and the grand emporium for its wheat, which it exports to Britain and the 
Uiiiteii Bt&tes. Kirigston, a considerable city at the N.B. extremity of Lake 
Ontario, fti the entrepdt of the trade between Upper and Lower Canada, and a 
naval arsenal of Great Britain. Hamilton, a thriving town on the Grand Trunk 
Railwav, and at the W. extremity of Lake Ontario, has an active and increas- 
ing trade. Niagara, a flourishing town at the mouth of the river of same name 
wliich unites Lakes Erie and Ontario, has a brisk traffic by steam with New 
York, Toronto, and Kingston : about 16 m. further up are the celebrated Falls 
of Niagara, tlte most magnificent in the world. The Horse-Shoe Fall, on the 
Canadian side, is 1800 ft. across and 158 ft. in perpendicular depth, while the 
American Falls are 000 ft. broad, and 103 in depth : it is estimated that the falls 
discharge 100 million tons of water jter hour. London, a beautiful town on the 
Thames, in the centre of the Canadian peninsula, is fast rising into importance. 
Quebec, the ancient cap. and present stronghold of Canada, is the great entre- 
pdt for the trade of the Dominion with Great Britain, the West Indies, &c Ship- 
building is very extensively carried on. Quebec was founded by the French in 
1008, and ceded to Great Britain in 1763: near the city are the Height-s of Abra- 
liHin, on wtiich, in 1759, was fought the action rendered memorable by the fall of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, the British and French commanders. Six miles N.S. of 
Quebec are the celebrated falls of Montmorency, 250 ft. high and 60 ft. wide. 
Montreal, the largest, handsomest, and most commercial city in Canada, is 
situated on an island of the same name in the St Lawrence, 15 m. below its con- 
fluence with the Ottawa. Its architecture is on a scale of magnificence which is 
rivalled by few of the finest cities in Europe. It is the centre of an extensive 
railway system, and the natural outlet for the products of the rast grain coun- 
tries which border the great lakes. The Victoria tubular bridge, carrying the 
Qrand Trunk Railway over the St Lawrence, is the largest in the world, being 
9194 ft in length, or nearly two m. It was opened in August 1860. Fredericton, 
formerly St Ann's, though much inferior to St John, is the seat of the proyineial 
assembly. St John, the commercial capital and the laigest city in New Brun»> 
wick, has a fine harbour, which is open at all seasons, and defended by several 
forts. It is the entrepot of a wide extent of country, possesses valuable fisheries, 
and exports timber, fish, furs, and lime, in large quantities. Halifax, the cap. 
of Nova Scotia, and the most important city in the Maritime Provinces, is buut 
of wood, and beautifully situated on a narrow arm of the sea lea^Ung up to Bod- 
ford Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It is the principal station 
of the British army and navy in North America, and is well defended by strong 
forts and batteries. Halifax is the nearest port to Great Britain on the Ameri- 
can continent, being only 1800 m. from Galway, a voyage of six days; and a 
railway, projected from it to Quebec through the centre of New Brunswick, will 
bring that city within eight days' Journey of Liverpool, with which there is regu- 
lar steam communication. Windsor, a small town, charmingly sitnated on 
Minas Bay, contains an Episcopal college. Pietou, the principal town on the Q. 
of St Lawrence, has an excellent harbour and considerable trade. Charlotte- 
toum, the cap. of Prince Edward Island, has a ma^ificent harbour, and enjoys 
great commercial facilities. St John's, cap. of Newfoundland, stands on a 
spacious and secure harbour defended by several forts; it is much resorted to 
during the fishing season, when numerous vessels are employed in the capture of 
seals. 

Capes, Islands, Gulfs, and Straits.— See under " North America." 

Surface and Mountains. — ^The Eastern ProvinoeR are almost wholly 
confined to the basin of the St Tiflwrence, wliich is estimated to embrace 
an area of 297,600 sq. m., of which 91,S00 m. are covered by the five 
principal lakes. Generally speaking, the surface of these provinces is 
MPf Faried^ and in some parts extremely ragged. On the northern 
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bank of the St Lawrence the land rises gently towards the interior for 
about 20 DL, beyond which is a plateau of very moderate elevation. 
The mountains haye no great elevation, the highest being the Ortett 
MoutUainSf 4000 ft., which form a prolongation of the Appalachian 
chain of the United States, and traverse Lower Canada south of the St 
Lawrence from S. W. to N.K, terminating at Gasp6 Point ; the WotcktMh 
Mountains, in Lower Canada, 1500 fb. high, and covered with perennial 
snow, from the water-parting between tne basin of the St Lawrence 
and the Hudson Sea : a range of hills in the N. of New Brunswick, 
extending from the Falls of the St John to the Bay of Chaleur, attains 
the height of 2170 ft., and forms the highest elevation in the maritime 
provinces. 

The hiterior of Nova Scotia forms a table-land 700 ft. high, and the Cobeqold 
Hills in the N. are 1200 ft high. Cape Breton rises in the N. to an elevation of 
1800 ft. Prince Edward Island is generally flat. Newfoundland is for the most 
part rocky and uneven ; the ** Long Range" in the W. stretches from & to N., 
attaining an elevation of 1500 ft. 

BiTm and Lakes.— The only rif«r of importance in this part of 
the Dominion is the St Lawrence, which has its remotest sources in 
the Western tributaries of Lake Superior, and whose entire length 
is estimated at 2150 m. The area of its basin, as above stated, is 
297,600 sq. m., a large portion of which is occupied by magnificent 
frei^-water lakes, the lai^est in the world (p. 226). The river receives 
different names in the dSerent parts of its course— as, the St Louis, 
above Lake Superior ; the St Mary, between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron ; the St Clair, between Lakes Huron and St Clair ; the Detroit, 
between Lakes St Clair and Erie ; the Niagara, between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario ; the Iroquois, between Lake Erie and Montreal ; and the St 
Lawrence, between that city and Gasp^ Point. For the principal 
affluents of the St Lawrence, see table of river basins (p. 243). Owing 
to the numerous deep indentations of the sea, there are few rivers of 
any magnitude In the maritime provinces. The longest is the St John, 
in New Brunswick, which, after a course of 400 m., falls into the Bay 
of Fundy. The most important streams in Nova Scotia are the 
Shubanacadie, falling into Minas Basin, and the Annapolis, into the 
Bay of Fundy. For the principal lake, see p. 226. 

Climate.— The climate is what geographers usually call exceisive, both 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter being much greater than in 
corresponding latitudes in Europe. 

Though the mean annual temperature is 44* in the S., and 8S* in the N., the 
extremes of heat and cold range from 95* above to 36' below zero ; but the dry- 
ness of the air and the absence of high winds greatly mitigate the cold of winter, 
rendering the climate salubrious, and highly conducive to longevity. Fatal 
epidemics, and even contagious diseases, are almost unknown ; and persons 
subject to coughs and colds suffer far less than in Great Britain. The sky is 
remarkable for its purity and transparency, and fogs are rarely seen. In Lower 
Canada winter begins about the end of November, and lasts till the end of 
April; but in the upper province it is considerably shorter, and it sometimes 
passes without almost any snow. In the vicinity of the great lakes winter is 
much milder than in the interior; but the St Lawrence is usually frozen over, 
for five months in the year, as far down as Quebec. The average depth of snow 
is 30 in., and the mean fall of rain 22 in. In the interior of New Brunswick the 
climate is thought to be gradually improving, owing to the clearing away of the 
forests : but at Fredericton, the cap., the range of temperature is still from 95* 
to —so'. Fogs are frequent on the S. coast of Nova Scotia. Here also the spring 
season Is cold and tedious ; in summer, the rain often falls is tQrr«ntA^\!N&»>^ 
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aatamn la dellghtftiL The anntud fall of rain In Nova BcoiU ia 62 in., yet the 
provioce la very healthy. The climate of Prince Edward Island is oonaiderahly 
milder than that of the aarroonding coloniea. Newfoundland is noted for its 
humid atmosphere, Its dense foga, and the cold of its winten» when the ther* 
mometer frequently fkUa to 30* below the freezing-point 

Prodncta. — With the exception of ooal aod a few of the less import- 
ant metals, Ontario and Quebec have been found to poeaess all the 
known uaeful minerala. 

The principal minerals are— Iron, lead, copper, nickel, sino, gold, sIlTer, man- 
ganese, limestone, marble, lithographic stones, paving-stones, miU-fiitones, 
varioua preduus stones, asphalt, and valuable wells of petroleum or rock-oil. 
Copper conetltutes the most important of the nliieral treasures of the flnt 
Provinces. The Huronian strata, occupying the whole northern flank of Lake 
Huron and parts of Lake Superior, are traversed by numerous cupriferous 
veins, the ezjx>rt value of which. In 1866, amounted to £08,900. The mineid 

Croducts of the maritime provincea are abundant and valuaUe, comprising inez- 
auatible supplies of ironstone and cosl, together with plumbago, copper, man- 
ganese, limestone, gynsum, copperas, alum, salt, writing and roofing auiles, sand- 
stone, and other building-stones. A ledge of gold-bearTng quarts was discovered 
in June 1860 near the head-waters of Tangier River, in Nova Scotia, and sevenl 
gold mines have since been opened in various parts of the provincei In 18M a 
veiu of ailver ore was found in Newfoundland, together with rich lodes of lead 
and of copper pyrites, the latter being as valuable for its sulphur as for its copper. 
The greater part of the Dominion is covered by enormous forests, chiefly of wnite 
and red pine, the former of which, frequently measuring 100 ft from the ground 
to the first branch, is exported to the United Kingdom in great quantities. Other 
forest trees are the ash, birch, beech, elm, maple, lime, elder, willow, cedar, and 
mauy others. The timber trade, tlie original occupation of the people, is still the 
most valuable branch of its commerce, though fast yielding to that of agriculture. 
Wild fruits are numerous, and nearly all the vegetables and fruits of Great Briti&n 
arrive at perfection in Ontario, under proper cultivation. The flowers are of 

Seat beauty and variety, but generally of different species from those indigenous 
W. Buropa In the fertility of its soil, and its adaptation to the growth of 
cereals, Canada yields to no country either in the Old or New World. Ontario, 
especially, is famous for its wheat In the valleys of some of the larger rivers, 
thirty crops of wheat have been raised in immediate succession, the first of whidi 
averaged forty bushels per acre, and the last twelve bushels, without the applica- 
tion of manure. In many places the soil has been greatly injured by sudi con- 
stant succession of the same kind of crops ; but of late more improved methods 
of agriculture have largely restored the ground to its original fertility. Indian- 
corn, hops, and tobacco are the common crops, and yield laige retuma Hemp 
and flax are indigenous plants, and can be cultivated to any extent in many parts 
of the country. In the vicinity of the great lakes the grape and peach grow 
luxuriantly, and ripen to perfection in the open air. The ^ lumber trade " (as the 
exportation of timber is called) forms the principal source of wealth in New 
Brunswick, where only a very small portion of the soil is cleared. Nova Scotia 
is, for the most part, covered with wood and lake ; the trees are less nu^estie 
than in New Brunswick, but embrace a greater number of si>esiea The soil Is 
very fertile : the principal crops are wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, 
buck-wheat, and field peas. The wheat crop often suflTers from weavil, and the 
province does not even in good seasons, supply its own population with bread. 
The orchards of the W. counties are very productive ; apples and cider are largely 
exported, and considerable Quantities of sugar are obtamed from the maple-tm 
Prince Edward Island was till recently covered with primeval forests ; but now a 
large portion of the soil is cultivated. The soil of Newfoundland is maishv, and 
covered with a scrubby vegetation. The island is very destitute of timber : kitoh«ii 
vegetables form the principal crops, but some of the cereals are found to thrive 
well in favoured localities. The wild animals comprise the bear, wolf, fox, Ivnz 
tiger-cat, beaver, martin, otter, minx, musk-rat, poroupiue, weasel, moose-deer, 
squirrel, and hare. The carriboo-deer roam in vast herds in the pastures of New- 
foimdland, and the celebrated Newfoundland dog is peculiar to the island. Birds 
eonslst of wild swam, wild turkeys, ducks, Canada geese, woodcocks, anipes, 
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and many beautifal blnls of the smaller feathered tribes, besides eagles, kites, 
hawks, homed owls, herons, bitterns, and crows. There are two remarkable 
features in the ornithology of this country— vis., 1. The birds are all destitute of 
song .* 2. The periodic migrations of birds in amazing numbers, on their way to and 
from the Arctic regions. Domestic animals comprise cattle and sheep, which iu 
Nova Scotia are very numerous; horses are reared in vast numbers in Prince 
Edward Island ; and swine and poultry in all the provinces. The seas, l)ays, and 
rivers literally swarm with fish of almost every name ; and the celebrated " bank 
of Newfoundland," which forms the most extensive submarine elevation on the 
globe, is tenanted by immense shoals of capelin and lance, which attract the larger 
species— the cod and whale. 

Ethnography.— The population consists for the most part of emi- 
grants ^m the United Kingdom and their descendants, the principal 
exception being the province Quebec, where four-fifths of the inhabitants 
are of French extraction, that colony having belonged to France previoiu 
to its cession to Great Britain in 1763. They speak the French language 
sUghtly corrupted, and are nearly all Roman Catholics. 

In 1881, there were in the Dominion 1,298,929 inhabitants of French origin ; 
881,801 EncUsh ; 957,408 Irish ; 669,863 Scotch ; 254,819 German ; 80,412 Dutch ; 
108,847 Indian ; and 21,394 African. In the same yeai* there were 1,791,982 
Roman Catholics ; 742,981 Methodists ; 676,165 Presbyterians ; 674,818 Angli- 
cans ; 296,525 Baptists ; and 151,000 of minor sects. Of the 108,347 Indians in 
the Dominion the great miuority still remain heathens. Roman Catholicism 
prevails most extensively in Quebec, where the number of adherents consider- 
ably exceeds a million. The number of Protestants in the entire Dominion is 
2,444,000, or three-fifths of the entire population. There is no State Church in the 
Dominion of Canada, but every denomination supports its own ministers. The 
Church of England is governed by 14 bishops and 800 clergy. The English 
language prevails everywhere except in Quebec, where the French predominates ; 
but Irish, Gaelic, and (German may be heard in man^ localities. Few countries 
in the world have provided more liberally for education. The common schools 
are supported partly by Government and partly by self-imposed taxation. For 
the most part the denominational svstem prevails, and every school receives 
from the Gfovemment an annual grant proportionate to the number of scholars. 
For higher education there are several universities or colleges, the chief of which 
is M'Gill University, Montreal, with which several of the other institutions are 
aflUliated. It has already sent out more than 1200 graduates, many of them 
occupying important positions in Canada and elsewhere. The press is advanc- 
ing rapidly ; there is no duty on paper or advertisements, and, generally speak- 
ing, every town and village has its own press, and not unfirequently two papers 
are issued firom each. 

GoTemment.— The Dominion of Canada is vested in a Gk>vemor-Gkn- 
eral (appointed by the Crown) who is aided by a privy council and a 
parliament consisting of a Senate and a House or Commons. The former 
consists of 78 members, being 24 for each of the ori^nal provinces, 6 for 
R Columbia and Manitoba, and 24 for the three mantime provinces. The 
. House of Commons consists of 211 members (who are chosen every five 
years), there bein^ 92 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 16 for New Brunswick, 
21 for Nova Scotia, 5 for Manitoba, 6 for British Columbia, and 6 for 
Prince Edward Island, being one member for every 20,000 of the pop- 
ulation. Each province has also its own parliament. The laws of Eng- 
land form the recognised code in all the provinces except Quebec, where 
the Old French laws, subject to the alterations of Parliament, are still 
respected. Newfoundland is ruled by a Lieut. -Grovemor appointed by 
the Crown, assisted by an Executive Cfouncil and a House of Assembly. 

The Imperial Government rarelv interferes in the legislation of these colonies, 
' except when some great national interest is involved. Not being represented in 
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the British Fuiiaraent, they my no taxes ; and thoagh England protects them 
from foreign invasion, she refuses to maintain a standing army in the country 
except at tht expense of the colonies. Already the number of British troops 
serving in the colonies has been reduced to 2000 men. The Dominion TnainfAing 
a volunteer force of 37,170 men, and a newly-organised militia, in which all the 
male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60 are liable to serve. In 1872, 
there were on the lakes of Canada and on the St Lawrence 8 war-steamers 
carrying 18 cannons, belonging partly to Great Britain and partly to the 
Dominion. In 1882, the Revenue of the Dominion amounted to £11,282,825 ; the 
Expenditure to £11,158,889 ; and the Public Debt, incurred chiefly on account of 
])Ublic worlcs, to £41,073,060. In 1881, the Revenue of Newfoxmdland was 
£22tt,000 ; the Expenditure, £216,000 ; and the PubUc Debt, £281,000. 

Commerce and Maimfkctares,— The total imports of the Dominion 
for the year ending June 30th, 1883, were £26,400,000, and the exports 
£19,617, 160, making ti^ther £46,017,100. Of this aggregate, the trade 
with Great Britain amoonted to £19,839,536, and witi^ the United 
States to £19,540,000. 

Agriculture (including animals and their produce) forms by fkr the most im- 
portant industry of the people, and next to it ranks the export of timber. The 
coal exported amounted to upwards of £200,000, gold to £182,200, gypsum, 
£80,200, copper ore, £30,000, iron ore, £27,600, apatite and other phosphates to 
£61,400. The phosphate trade has sth-uim^ up onlv in recent years, since the 
discovery of the enormous deposits of that mineral in the Ottawa valley. The 
trade in animal products, always large, has of late years assumed much import- 
ance, especially the exjport of live cattle, butter, and cheese, ea(^ of which is 
capable of indefinite extension. Manufftcturing industry has recently incmsed 
in all directions, especially suffar-reflning, cotton-spinntegg, the manufacture of 
woollens, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, locomotives, preserved and 
canned foods, sewing-machines, and leather. The Dominion possesses a consid- 
erable merchant navy, which is rapidly increasing. In 1888 there were 10,781 
ships entered inwards, carrying 4,000,000 tons, besides 88,444 vessels ^igaged in 
the coasting trade. 

Internal Commnnioation. — The Canals, thongh only 218 m. in aggre- 
gate length, are of great capacity, and are very superb works. 

That along the St Lawrence, ftom the tide to Lake Ontario, is about 41 m. in 
length. The Rideau Canal, from Lake Ontario to Ottawa Ci^, a distance of 
135 in., carries vessels of 120 tons burden. The Welland Canal, ftx>m the S.W. 
of Lake Ontario to Fort Maitland on Lake Brie, a distance of 42 m., allows 
vessels of 125 tons to pass from the one lake to the other, thus avoiding the 
insuperable Falls of Niagara. The Railways are on a grand s(»le, and some of 
their viaduct bridges are among the most stupendous in the world. Sudi are 
the Victoria Tubular Bridge across the St Lawrence, near Montreal, 9194 ft long, 
which cost about two million pounds sterling, and the Great Suspension-Bridge 
over the Niagara River below the Falls. In 1836 there were not 20 m. of rail- 
way, whereas in 1888 there were 6639 m. open for traflBc, beeides 794 m. of the 
Canadian Facific in course of construction. The Grand Trunk Ridlway— now 
extending fh>m Chicago on the southern shore of L. Michigan to Quebec, with 
branches to Halifax, Portland, Boston, New London, and numerous other cities, 
both in the Dominion and in the United States— has attained to a total length of 
4534 m. Rather than a single line it is an enormous system of railways, spread* 
ing like a net- work over the whole of the Eastern Frovinces, and connecting at 
'numerous points the railway lines in the north and north-east of the United 
States. 

The other principal line is the Canadian Pacific Railway, intended to connect 
the Atlantic with the Pacific through British territory. Starting ftx)m Montreal, 
it proceeds by Ottawa, Algona, along the northern shore of L. Sui)erior to 
Winnipeg, through the N.W. Territories, and thence crosses the Rocky Mts. at 
Kicking Horse Pass to New Westminster in British Columbia. The main line 
when completed will extend to 2899 m., or including the proposed branches to 
the Saskatchewan Valley, 3031 m. Of these 2105 were open in 1883. This 
gigantic enterprise was a necessary corollary of the confederation of the seven 
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provinces. It Is the shortest route across the continent. It traverses the lowest 
passes of the Rocky Mts., and it is the line which opens up to the English emi- 
grant the greatest amount of fertile land available for settlement 

II. BKITISH COLUMBIA. 

Under the term British Columbia is now embraced the whole of British 
North America west of the Rocky Mountains. It includes not only the 
colony formerly known as British Columbia, lying between the Rocky 
Mts. and the Pacific, and between the Simpson River and the United 
States, but also the district known as Stickeen, extending from the 
Simpson River northwards, and along the eastern side of the United 
States territory of Alaska ; Vancouver Island, formerly a separate colony, 
but united to British Columbia in 1866 ; and Queen Charlotte Island, 
north-east of Vancouver. 

Its entire length from N. to S. is about 900 m., with a breadth of mainland 
varying from 500 to 200 m., embracing an area of 341,305 sq. m., or three times 
that of the British Isles. But the settled portion, including Vancouver Island 
and Stickeen, does not exceed 213,000 sq. m., while the pop. in 1881 was only 
49,459 persons, who are chiefly migratory, consisting of mining adventurers from 
California and other places. The settled wliite pop. may be estimated at about 
15,000, not including the Chinese, of whom there are considerable numbers. 
The mainland is watered by three noble rivers — the Simpson, flowing westward, 
and dividing the country into two nearly equal portions; the Stickeen, or 
Frances River, farther north, in the settlement of that name ; and the Frazer 
Biver (with its affluent, the Thompson), which flows ftom N. to S., and enters the 
Gulf of Georgia (which separates Vancouver Island from the mainland) after a 
course of 740 m. The head-waters of the Columbia are also within the limits of 
this colony, as also the Finlay branch of the Peace river, an affluent of the 
Mackenzie. The colony is to a great extent occupied by two grand mountain- 
ranges, running N.N.W., but gradually diverging from each other towards the 
N., where they enclose a vast plain, of from 1000 to 3000 ft. in elevation. The 
eastern boundary is formed by the main crest of the Rocky Mountains, some of 
the peaks of which in this region are among the loftiest mountains of the N. 
American continent, as Mt. Brown, 16,000 ft., Mt. Hooker and Mt. Murchison, 
about 15,700 ft. each. The Cascade Mts., or Sea Alps, iniu along the coast from 
near the mouth of the Frazer into the U.S. territory of Alaska, formerly Russian 
America. The average width of this range is about 100 miles, and many of its 
Bummite attain an elevation of about 10,0u0 ft. With the exception of the plain 
above mentioned, the interior is extremely mountainous, with vast forests, 
numerous lakes, and swampy tracts. During the last few years agricultural 
operations have been greatly extended, and it is now ascertained that the soil 
and climate are well adapted to the growth of cereals, especially wheat, barley, 
and oats, which grow luxuriantly. The greater part of the country is of tertiary 
strata, with the exception of the Sea Alps, which are of trap, and the middle 
and western ranges of the Rocky Mountains, which are metamorphic. The 
ffjeological fbrmation of the gold-region is perfectly similar to that of California. 
The climate is very moist in summer and comparatively mild in winter. *' The 
Jai>an-current, which corresponds to the Gulf-stream on the Atlantic, throws 
upon its shores a body of warm water, moving the isothermal line far north- 
ward. The climate of Vancouver Island closely resembles that of the Channel 
Islands. The mean annual temperature at Victoria is 50°, the lowest (December) 
is 38', and the highest (July) 53 .8. The climate of Port Simpson, near Alaska, 
is almost equally mild, and none of the harbours ever freeze. Farther into the 
interior, however, as the mountains are ascended the climate becomes drier and 
more severe, and the lofty ranges are clothed with snow. The coast-line is very 
remarkable, being an endless succession of deep and sheltered harbours, and an 
interminable labyrinth of islands, inlets, and channels, whore the largest ship 
may sail for many days without fear of shoals, and where the lightest canoe may 
go many distances without fear of rough water." The capital of the province is 
Victoria, on the S.E. extremity of Vancouver Island, which has a mya\a^<csv^<a!L 
7301. As yet there are no towns on the maiidaxid, '^^^ xl^T&LvDsi^Kx> 
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the former capital, near the United States Arootier, and at the western tenhinns 
of the Canadian Facitlc Railway, now in conrse of construction. In ISSO the 
Canadian Government entered into a contract to construct this gigantic lin^ 
which is intended to couuect the Atlantic coast with the Pacific, and to he 
conllned to British territory. Starting firom Montreal, it proceeds by Ottawa, 
and tlieiice along the northern shore of L. Sui)erior to Winnip^ in Manitoba. 
From tliis ix)iut it i)roceed8 westward through the territories of Assiniboia and 
Alberta ; it tlien crosses tlie Rocky Mountains, at Kicking Horse Pass, lat. 82° 
N., and finally pursues a south-westerly course to Port Moody on the Str. of 
Georgia. Upwards of 2000 miles are already completed ; but the whole line will 
extend to 269d m., or including the proposed branches, to S131 m. Hitherto 
England has had no available route to the Pacific coast of her possessions, 
except through New York and San Francisco, now united by the Great Pacific 
Railway ; but in the event of war between the two countries, the only possible 
ronte would be through British territory. The Canadian Pacific Railway passes 
exclusively through our own dominions, and will at once enable us effectually 
to defend our widely separated possessions and vastly promote their mutual 
prosperity. By means of this line, moreover, we shall obtain readier access to 
the whole of Extern Asia, and more especially to our rapidly developing 
Australasian colonies. The mineral treasures of the colonv are murival^ for 
their richness, and mining is one of the most important industries of the pro- 
vince. Whilst Ontario and Quebec are destitute of coal, that mineial exists in 
this colonv in great abundance. Indeed the destiny of this province will pro- 
bably be decided by the abimdance and excellent quality of its coaL A vast 
coal-field in Vancouver Island, 130 m. long, extends along the east coast. Here 
are situated the Nanaimo cool-mines, trom. which the war-vessels of the Pacific 
squadrons have obtained supplies for many years. Here also important ores of 
iron occur, in close proxindty to the coal. On the mainland also, at the month 
of the Frazer, coal Is found in considerable abundance, while the coal-field of 
the Nicola vallev on the Thompson is 100 m. long by 40 m. broad. In the Queen 
Charlotte Islands valuable mines of true anthracite have been recently discov> 
ered. A magnificent gold-field was discovered in 1860 at the confluence of the 
Frazer with uie Thompson, which attracted a vast concourse of emigrants trom 
Texas, Mexico, Spain, Australia, and China. The total yield of the gold-mines 
up to the end of 1882 amounted to nearly £10,000,000 ste. Hitherto th6 cost of 
sending supplies to the mines has prevented their rapid development, but the 
railway will remedy that disadvantage. The proviniie abounds in timber, and 
the trees grow to an iinmense size. Owing to the mildness and humidity of the 
climate, thev all attain gigantic proportions, but the Douglas Fir is the loftiest 
of all. Masts of this tree 180 ft long are often made, but it sometimes rises to 
a height of upwards of 300 ft. Cedar and hemlock attain to a great size. Fine 
oak and maple are also abundant ; and the rivers and natural harbours afford 
every fiEtcility for lumber-trade, for which the countries on both sides of the 
Pacific will afford a ready market ; but owing to the sparseness of the popula- 
tion and want of capital, the timber-producing resources of the province are 
hitherto practically untouched. The rivers and estuaries abound m fish, espe- 
cially the salmon, which exists in several species. Herring, haddock, cod, 
halibut, stiurgeon, smelt, and sardines are also abimdant. Fiah is the great 
staple product of all the coast Indians. The ftir-bearing animals of the province 
include the bear, beaver, otter, seal, marten, minx, racoon, wolf, fox, lynx, 
ermine, skimk, puma, and many others, their furs fetching a good price at the 
San Francisco market. 



III.— NORTH-WEST, OR HUDSON BAY TERRITORY. 

Situated between the Rocky Mountains and Hudson Sea, and between 
the Arctic Ocean and the United States, this is the central and laig^ 
subdivision of what has hitherto been known as the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's Territory. 

The precise area of this immense region is not accurately determined, but it 
may be estimated at 2,846,983 sq. m., or eighteen times the area of the British 
Isles. The surface is in general low and level, gently sloping towards the 
Arctic Ocean and Hudson Sea. The Canadian Government, in 1882, paroeUed 
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out this gigantic region, or rather the portion of it lying south of the parallel of 
55" and east of the Rocky Mts., into six subdivisions— viz., one province, Mani- 
toba, and five territories. For Manitoba, lying west of Ontario, see below. (1) 
Assiniboia, W. of Manitoba, area 95,000 sq. m. ; capital, JReaina^ on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. (2^ Alberta, between Assiniboia and the Rocky Mts., area 
100,000 sq. m. ; capital, Calgary^ on the Canadian Pacific Railway. (3) Atha- 
basca, N. of Alberta, and between the river Athabasca and British Columbia ; 
area 122,000 sq. m. (4) Saskatchewan, N. of Assiniboia* and between Alberta 
and L. Winnipeg ; area 114,000 sq. m. ; capital. Prince Albert, on the N. Saskat- 
chewan. (5) Keewatin, N. of Manitoba, and between the Hudson Sea and the 
meridian of 100" W. 

The entire North- West, within the limits above defined, is devoid of promin- 
ent physical features, bein§ almost wholly one vast prairie or treeless plain, 
stretching firom the Red River in Manitoba to the Rocky Mts., and for un- 
known ages the pasture-land of innumerable herds of buffalo. On the south it 
is bounded by the arid plateau of the Missouri, and on the north by a vast 
forest region. The soil consists of a rich, black, vegetable mould, varying in 
depth from eighteen inches to many feet, almost everywhere. It produces 40 
bushels of wheat per acre first year, and 80 bushels for thirty years thereafter 
without manure. It is therefore beyond doubt the most fertile portion of N. 
America. By means of the Canadian Pacific Railway, now in the course of con- 
struction, the whole North- West is being rapidly opened to the emigrant, and 
it cannot be doubted that what has till recently been a boimdless desert, tra- 
versed by migratory herds of buffalo and only available as a hunting-ground for 
the trapper and the wild Indian, is destined to be one of the chief granaries of 
the world. The climate is characterised by greater heat in summer and a much 
lower temperature in winter than in corresponding European latitudes. At 
Manitoba, which is a fair sample of the whole, the annual temperature is 82°.6, 
the mean for January is 2''.9, and for July 66°. The mean annual rainfall is 
16.83 in. The fact that the buffalo has for unknown ages selected this region as 
his winter home, removes all doubt respecting its sui^bilities for colonisation. 
The bufiblo lives upon grass, and it is therefore evident that there must be 
grass in any place to which he resorts. The winter is upon the whole very 
agreeable. The snow is shallow, but wears well, and differs greatly in that 
respect fh>m the eastern provinces. Spring sets in early in April, but is of 
very short duration. Summer commences In May, and the heat is often ex- 
treme, rising sometimes to 95° Fah., but the nights are cool, and characterised 
by heavy dews, which protect the cereals from the effects of over-drought even 
in the dryest seasons. All the grains and firuits of the British Isles, with many 
more, are here produced in vast abundance. Coal of the best description is 
abundant in many places. 



rV.— MANITOBA. 

Manitoba, liitherto known as the Red River Settlement, was originally 
founded in 1813. It is situated on the banks of the Red River, which 
has its upper course in the United States. 

It is bounded on the east by Ontario, on the south by the United States, on 
the west by the territories Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, and on the north by 
Keewatin. It has an area of 123,000 sq. m. In 1881 the population was 66,000, 
but in 1888 it was estimated at 1£6,000. It ceased to be a Territory in the year 
1870, and was formed by the Dominion Government into a distinct province 
with its own legislature, having equal rights with the other six provinces of the 
Dominion. The soil is extremely fertile, and large crops of grain are raised. 
The settlers possess great numbers of sheep and cattle. Coal and lignite are 
abundant in the province, as indeed throughout the entire North- West. Salt 
springs exist near Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegoosis, from which salt is manu- 
factured in a rude way. The capital is Winnipeg, forty miles south of the lake 
of same name, and at the junction of the Assiniboian and the Red River. In 
1S81 the population was 10,000, while in 1883 it was estimated at 25,000. It is 
very favourably situated for commercei and is fast becoming one of the great 
cities of the West. 
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GREENLAND, or DANISH AMERICA. 

Boundaries.— N. and N.K, the Arctic Ocean ; W., Kennedy Cliannel, 
Baffin Bay, and Davis Strait; S. and &E., the Atlantic Lat 59" 4i>' 
—81° 30' N.; Ion. 20°— 75" W. 

Greenland is now universally regarded as an island, or group of islands united 
together by everlasting bonds of ice, and deeply penetrated on its western side 
by narrow inlets which resemble the fiords of Norway. The highest latitude in 
West Greenland hitherto reached by foreigners is lat 81° 42'— a point to which 
the Swedish naturalist, M. Nordenskiold, succeeded in attaining in 1868. 

Area, Population, and Surftice.- The area of Greenland is roughly esti- 
mated at 380,000 sq. m. ; and the population at 9800, of whom only about 
340 are Danes, the remainder being Esauimaux. The elevated portions 
are covered with perennial snow ; the glaciers extend in many places to 
the sea-shore ; while the interior is supposed to be one vast field of ice. 
The E. coast appears to be about the most inhospitable region in the 
world. Here tne mean temp, for January 1870 was found by Ck>peland 
to be 11°. 9 below zero, but towards the end of February it fell to 40°.5. 
The W. coast is fringed with islands, some of them, as Disco Island, 
being of considerable size. The Danish government has divided the 
country into two Inspectorates, which are separated by the Long Fiord. 
The principal villages are Julianshaab, New Hermhut, Christiuishaab, 
and tlppemavik, aU on the west coast ; and Gk)dhavn, on Disco Island. 

Climate and Prodncts.— The mean annual temperature of western 
Greenland is probably about 27®. 6 Fah. ; but the dmerence between the 
higliest and lowest temperatures (124°) is perhaps without a paralleL 
The vegetation mainly consists of grasses and lichens in the north, and 
of a few scattered birches, alders, and willows in the south, where are 
also raised small quantities of com, potatoes, and kitchen vegetables. 
Coal is found on the western coast, from lat. 69° to 72°; copper has 
been discovered on Disco Island ; and kryolite^ a new mineral contain- 
ing sodium, has recently been found. The prmcipal animals are— the 
white or polar bear, the rein-deer, musk ox, fox, and eider-duck, together 
with seals, walruses, and whales, large numbers of which are caught 
annually by fleets of vessels from Scotland, England, and the United 
States. 

Ethnography.— Tlie natives, who are named Esquimaux, are a pecu- 
liar race allied to the Mongolian family, and greatly differing from the 
North American Indians. 

Tliey live chiefly on seals and whale-blubber, and are clothed in skins. In 
summer their houses are tents formed of bone and the skin of the dog-fish, 
while in winter they live in holes dug in the ground and covered a-tOp with turf. 
It is now ascertained that this portion of the New World was discovered by a 
Norwegian, as far back as a.d. 982. It was soon after colonised from Iceland, 
but the intercourse between the colony and the mother country gradually dim- 
inished, and ultimately ceased, till at length the existence of Greenland became 
unknown to European nations. In 1587 it was rediscovered by Davis, and in 
the following century the Danes re-established a communication with the lost 
colony. The natives have been converted to Christianity by Moravian mission- 
aries. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

Boundaries. — N. , British America, from which it is separated by the 
great lakes and the 49th parallel of latitude; W., the Pacific Ocean; 
S., Mexico, the Gulf of Mexico, and Strait of Florida ; E., the Atlantic 
Ocean and New Brunswick. Lat. 26**--49** N. ; Ion. 67**~126** W. 

Area and Population. — The area of the United States, without in- 
cluding Alaska, a vast but sterile territory, amounts to 3,026,494 so. m., 
but including Alaska, the area is reckoned at 3,501,404 sq. m., Deing 
twenty-eight times the area of the British Isles, or about the same size as 
Europe without the islands. At the treaty of Versailles in 1783, when 
Britam acknowledged the independence of the States, the area was 
estimated at 386,279 sq. m., or less than one-seventh of their present 
extent. The population has increased at a still more rapid rate. In 
1790, when the first regular census was taken, the population numbered 
only 3,929,328, while at the last census (Dec. 1880), including the thinly- 
peopled territory of Alaska, it amounted to 50,442,066, or thirteen 
times what it was ninety years dgo. The population, indeed, doubles 
itself in every twenty-five years, — a rate of progress almost unparalleled, 
and exceeding even that of the Canadian Dominion. 

Political Divisions.— At present there are 38 states, 10 organised ter- 
ritories, and 1 unorganised (Indian) territory, in all « political 
divisions, which have an average area of 63,052 sq. m., and an 
average population of 1,060,876. They are conveniently arranged into 
fiive ^oups— viz., 6 North-eastern, or New England States; 7 Eastern 
or Mid-Atlantic States ; 10 South Atlantic and Gulf States ; 11 Central 
or Inland States ; 4 Pacific States and 10 Territories. Nearly all the 
states are situated east of the dry region of the Rocky Mountains, while 
nearly all the te^tories are confined to the elevated plateau. 

North-Eastern or Nbw England States. 

Maine.— Augusta 9, Bath 8 (Kennebec), Belfast 5, Bangor 17 (Penob- 
scot), Lewiston 19 (Androscogem), Portland 34 (Casco Bay). 

New Hampshire. — Concora 14, Nashua 14, Manchester 33 (Merri- 
mac), Portsmouth 10, Dover 12 (Piscataqua). 

Vermont.— Montpelier 3, Burlington 11 (Onion R.) 

Massachusetts.— Boston 363, Charleston 36, Cambridge 53, Salem 28 
(Massachusetts B.), Lowell 59 (Merrimac), Plymouth 7 {0. Cod K), N«w 
Bedford 27 (Buzzard B.), Worcester 58 (Seehouk). 

Rhode Island.— Providence 106, Newport 16 (Narragansett B.) 

Connecticut.— Hartford 42 (Connecticut), Norwich 21 (Thames), 
Newhaven 63, Bridgeport 28 (Long I. Sound). 

Eastern or Mid-Atlantic States. 

New York.— Albany 91, Brooklyn 567, New York 1207, Troy 57 
(Hudson), Utica 34 (Mohawk), Oswego 21 (L. Ontario), Rochester 89 
(Genesee), Buffalo 155 (L. Erie), Syracuse 52 (Erie Canal). 

New JERSEY.- Trenton 30, Camden 42 (Delaware), Newark 136, 
Paterson 51 (Passiac), Jersey City 121, Hoboken 81 (Hudson). 

Pennsylvania.— Hanisbuiig 31 (Susquehanna), Philadelphia 847 (Dela- 
ware), Reading 43 (Schuylkim, Pittsburg 156, Alleghany 79 (Ohio), 

District or Columbia.— Washington 148 (PoVim^^j, 
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Dblawarb. —Dover 3 n., Wilmington 42 n. (Delaware Bay). 
Maryland.— Annapolis 7 (Severn), Baltimore 832 (Chesapeake Bay). 
Virginia.— Richmond 64 (James K.), Peter8bTiiK22 (Appomatox). 
Wkst Virginia.— Charlestown (Gt. Kannawha), Wheeluig 31 (Ohio). 

South Atlantic and Gulp States. 

North Cabolina.— Raleigh 10 n. (Neuse R.), Wilmington 17 (Cape 
Fear R) 

South Carolina.— Columbia 10 (Congaree), Charleston 50 (coast). 
Georgia. — Atlanta 37 (Chattahooche), Savannah 31 (Savannah). 
Florida.— Tallahassee 3 n. (Ocklokonee). Key West 10 (Pine Islands). 
Alabama. — Montgomery 17, Mobile 31 (Alabama). 
Mississippi. — Jackson 5 (Pearl R), Natchez 7 (Mississippi). 
Tennessee. —Nashville 43 (Cumberland), Memphis 34 (Mississippi). 
Arkansas.— Little Rock 13, Van Buren 5 (Arkansas). 
Louisiana. — New Orleans 216, Baton Rouge 7 (Mississippi). 
Texas.— Austin 6 (Colorado), Galveston 22 (G. of Mexico). 

Central ob Inland States. 

MissouBL — Jefferson City 5 (Missouri), St Louis 351 (Mississippi). 

Kentucky. — Frankfort 8 (Kentucky), liouisville 124 (Ohio). 

Ohio. — Columbus 52 (Scioto), Cincinnati 256 (Ohio), Dayton 39, Spring- 
field 21 n. (Miami), Cleveland 160 (L. Erie), Toledo 50 (Manmee). 

Indiana.- Indianapolis 75 (White R.), New Albany 17 (Ohio! 

MiOBiOAN. — Lansing 8, Grand Rapids 32 (Qd. R.), Detroit 32 (Detroit). 

Wisconsin. — Madison 10 n. (Rock R.), Milwaukee 116 (L. Michigan). 

Illinois.— Springfield 17 n., Peoria 29 n. (Illinois), Chicago 50S (L. 
Michigan). 

Iowa. — ^Des Moines 22 (Des Moines), Du Buque 22 (Mississippi). 
Minnesota.— St Paul 41, Minneapolis 47 (Mississippi). 
Nebbaska. — Lincoln n., Omaha 31, Nebraska 6 (Missouri). 
Kansas.— Topeka 15, Atchison 27 (Arkansas). 

Tebbitobies and Pacific States. 

Caufobnia.— Sacramento 21, San Francisco 234 (Sacramento). 

Obegon.— Salem 3, Portland 18 (Williamette, affl, Columbia). 

.Nevada. — Carson City 4, Virginia 11 (Carson). 

Washinoton Teb.— Olympia 5 (Puget Sd.), Pacific City (Columbia). 

Idaho Teb. — Bois^ City (Snake, ajfi. Columbia). 

Montana Teb.— Helena 4 n. (Missouri). 

Dakota Teb. — ^Yankton 4 (Missouri). 

Wyoming Teb.— Cheyenne 4 n. (Platte). 

Utah Teb.— Great Salt Lake City 21 (Jordan). 

Colobado.— Denver City 36 (Platte, ajl. Missouri), 

New Mexico Teb.— Santa 7 (Santa Fd, ajl. Rio Grande del Norte). 

Abizona Teb.— Tucson 4 (Santa Cruz, sub-hffi, Colorado). 

Indian Teb.— Tahlequah n. (Arkansas). 

Alaska Teb. — New Archangel 2 (Sitka Island). 

DescriptiTO Notes.— Nobth-Eastebn States.— -4w^«rfa, capital of Maine, a 
small town, with a United States arsenal. Bangor^ one of the most extensive lum- 
ber depots in the Union. Boston^ the great literary and commercial metropolis of 
New Eneland, derives its name from the fact that its founders came from Boston, 
in Lincolnshire. Bunker's Hill, in the suburb of CJiarleUown, is the scene of a ode- 
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biated battle fought in June 1775, between the American troops and the royal- 
ist forces. Benjamin Franklin was bom here in 1706. In CamMdae, one of the 
suburbs, stands Harvard University, the oldest and best endowed semiAary in. 
the Union. Salem, a place of great trade, contains a valuable museum. LoweU, 
called the Manchester of America, firom the number and variety of its manufao- 
tures, the chief of which is cotton. Plymtyuih, a small seaport town, and the 
oldest in New England, being the place at which the " Pilgrim Fathers" arrived 
in the " Mayflower." November 1620. New Bedford, more extensively engaged ia 
the whale-fishery than any other town in the United States. Providence, capital 
of Rhode Island, and in size the second city in New England, is the seat of 
Brown University and other literary establishments. Newport, one of the most 
celebrated watering-places in New England. Harijbrd is actively engaged in 
commerce and manufactures, and contains an Episcopal College. New Haven^ 
one of the handsomest cities in the Union, is the seat of Tale Cottage. AVbany^ 
a large, thriving city, is most advantageously situated both for foreign commerce 
and inland trade : it has a university, observatory, and state library with 70,000 
volumes. Brwklyn, at the western extremity of Long Island, opposite New 
Tork, of which it may be regarded as a suburb, contains the United States navy- 
vard, 40 acres in extent, and a large quantity of military stores. New York, the 
laiifiiest and most populous city of the United States, and the chief commercial 
emporium of the New World, is situated on Manhattan island, at t^e confluence 
of the Hudson and East River. The city is triangular in fonn, and is 80 miles in 
circumference, and traversed by regular and handsome streets, the largest of which 
is Broadway, nearly four miles long, lined with shops and hotels, one of the latter 
containing 390 apartments. It was founded by the Dutch in 1621, was the seat of 
the first American Congress, in 1785, and of the inauguration of Washington, the 
first President of the United States, in 1789. Buffalo, at the north-east extremity of 
Lake Erie, where it contracts into the Niagara River, is the great entrepdt between 
the North- West and the Atlantic seaboard, and one of the most thriving cities in 
the Union. Syracuse, on the Erie Canal, is noted for its valuable salt-springs, and 
for being the seat of the most extensive salt-manufacture in the United States. 
Newark, the largest and most populous city in New Jersey, has numerous public 
institutions. Philaddphia, at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill, 
formerly the capital of the United States, is still the second city in the Union in 
regard to population and importance : it was founded by William Penn in 1682, 
and in the Old State House the independence of the Union was declared in 1776. 
Pittsburg, at the junction of two streams which form the Ohio, and in the midst 
of valuable coal-mines, is the chief seat of the iron manufacture, and may be 
styled the American Birmingham ; here is manufactured most of the machinery 
of the steamboats that ply on the Mississippi. Washington, capital of the district 
of Columbia, and the metropolis of the United States, contains the White House or 
residence of the President, and the Capitol or seat of the United States' Congress ; 
but has neither trade nor manufactures. 

North- Wkstbrn and Western SrATEa.^Columbus, capital of Ohio, contains a 
United States arsenal. Ciruinnati, the second largest city of the N.W. States, 
admirably situated in regard to commercial facilities, carries on an immense traffic 
by means of its river, cimal, and railway communications. Cleveland, the great 
northern commercial emporium of Ohio. Detroit, the commercial emporium of 
Michigan, is largely engaged in commerce and shipbuilding; has large iron and 
brass foundries, and is the centre of an extensive railroad system. Milwaukee, 
the commercial mart of a rich and improving country, is noted for the superior 
quality of the bricks manufactured there. Galena, an important mining town, 
derives its name from the lead ore obtained in the neighbourhood in large quan- 
tities: the copper-mines are also very rich and valuable. Chicago, the great 
shipping depot of an immense fertile region, ib rapidly growing into a large and 
populous city. Iowa, on the left bank of the Iowa, which is navigable to this 
place. Du Buque, the central de])ot of the great mineral region of Iowa, ships 
immense quantities of lead. St Paul, capital of the state of Minnesota, at the 
head of the navigation of the Mississippi, and 14 miles below the celebrated Falls 
of St Anthuny, is rapidly rising into impoi*tance. Lecompton, capital of a new 
State, admitted Into the Union in 1859, is, as yet, little more than a village. 
Salem, capital of Oregon, the last State admitted into the Union, is a small town 
OL a left-hand affluent of the Columbia. Sacramento is fast rising into importance, 
owing to its vicinity to the gold regions. San Franeisoo, the commemfal ro«tccv 
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polls of CallfonU, inside of the ntrrow strait eaUed the Golden Gate, is by far 
the most important city on the Padflc coast of N. America. The qnantity of gold 
•hipped fh>m this port in 18ft8 was neariy fifty million dollars. 

Bouth-Easterk BfTATMB.—WUmingUm, the most important town in the State of 
Delaware, noted for its extensive powder mills, and nnmerons mannfketaring estab- 
lishments. Hers took place an engsgement in 1777, between the United States 
army onder Wsshingtoa, and the British army under Lord Howe. BatUvurtt by 
far the most popoloas and important city in the Sonth-Eastem States, is om- 
mented with nnmerons monuments, one of which is an elegant obeUak commemo* 
rative of the defence of the city against the British forces in 1814 : Baltimore is 
the greatest tobacco and flour market in the Union. Biehnumd, capital of Yii^ 
finia and of the Southern Confederation, and the natural depdt of a large extent 
of country, exports great quantities of flour, cotton, and tobacca PeterOurg, a 
busy manufacturing town, wbich largely exports tobacco and flour. Nor/olky the 
chief commercial port of viivinia. Portttnouth^ noted for its fine harbour, and for 
Its being an important navafdepAt of the United States. Fnderidatburg, on the 
Rappahannock, will be long remembered as the scene of a disastrous defeat of the 
Union forces by the Confederates under General Lee, Dee. IS, 1862. Baieigk con- 
tains an elegant State-house built after the model of the Parttienon at Athena 
Columbia is a very handsome little town, with the streets beautiftdly ornamented 
with trees, and is the seat of South Carolina Collegei CluurlnUm, the only un- 
portent city in S. Carolina, will be long fiunous for its heroie defence against the 
U.S. fleet in 1888. SawmMok, the largest and most commercial town in Geoigia, 
has an excellent harbour defended by two forts, and exports great quantities of 
eotton and tobacco. Ke]f Wed^ on an island, commands the entrance to ^e Galf 
•f Mexica MotUffomery, capital of the state of Alabama, exports large qnantitiei 
of cotton. If oMIsfpron. Jfo-beeT), by far the most important town in the State, 
and, next to New Orleans, the principal port in the Union for its export trade in 
eotton. Nateha carries on a considerable foreign trade, and is the chief port in 
the State foi the exportation of cotton. NathvUU, a handsome town on the left 
bank of the Oumb«rland. here crossed by a magniflcent wire suspension-bridge: 
Its railway • ad other facilities render it the seat of an active trade. Memphis, on 
the Mississippi, the most important town between New Orleans and St Louis. 
LmiwilU, a rapidly increasing and well-built city on the Ohio, immediately above 
the rapids, has numerous manufactures, and carries on an inunenae trade. 

SouTH-WnrcRir Statu. —5e Louit, a larse and rapidly growing city on the ric^ht 
bank of the Mississippi, 1130 miles above New Orleans, is the centre of the over- 
land trade with Mexico, is an important military station, and possesses a great 
transit-trade by the Mississippi, Mlssouriy Illinois, and Ohio. New Orleans, s 
large and flourishing city on the left bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles above its 
mouth, and one of the most important in the immense river-basin in which it is 
situated, possesses unrivalled advantages for inland trade, and, next to New York, 
is the principal commercial entrepot of the Union. Previous to the late insur 
rection, it was the great port for the shipment of cotton, the exports of which in 
1852 amounted to nearly one and a half million bales : tobacco, sugar, flour, com, 
lard, and lead, were also exported in enormous quantities. AtuHn^ capital of 
Texas, has only 4000 inhabitants. Texas was formerly a member of the Mexican 
Confederation; was independent firom 1836 to 1845, and annexed to the United 
States in 1846. Galveston, the most populous town in the State, is the principal 
seaport and seat of commerce. 

The TsRRrroRiBs.— As the towns in the territories are for the most part mere 
villages, we deem it unnecessary to present any description of them bare. 

Onlf^, Bays, and Straits.— Penobscot Bay, in S. of Maine; Massa- 
chusetts Bay, E. of Massachusetts ; Delaware Bay, between New Jer- 
sey and Delaware ; Chesapeake Bay, between Maryland and Virginia: 
Albemarle Sound, £. of N. Carolina ; Bahama Channel, or Strait of 
Florida, between Florida and Cuba; Appalachee Bay, N.W. of Florida; 
Humboldt Bay, W. of California ; Strait of Juan de Fuca, N. of Wash- 
Ington Territory. 
Capes, Islands, and Hountains.— See under ** North America.** 
Table of Rivers and Towns.— The annexed Table exhibits in detail 
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the riyer-system of the United States, Oanada, and Northern MaxIco, 
together with the natural position of all the principal cities and townfl 
contained in their basins. 



1. Basins inclined to the Atlantic Ocean, 



Birtrs. Toxon*. 
91 Lawrence, . . . .Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, King- 
ston, Toronto, Os- 
wego, Hamilton, 
Niagara, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, San- 
dusky, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. 

Ottawa, I Montreal, Ottawa. 

Thames, { London. 

Grand River, . . Lansino. 

Penobscot, Bangor. 

Kennebec, Adousta. 

Casco Bay, ...... Portland. 

Piscataqua, Portsmouth, Dovtr. 

Merrimac, Lowell, Manchester, 

CONCOBO. 

Massachusetts 

Bay, Salem, Charlestown, 

Cambridge, Bos- 
ton. 

Cape Cod Bay, .^Plymauih. 
Buzzard Bay, . . . .New Bedford. 
NarragansettBay,Newport, Pboti- 

DENCE. 

Connecticatk ....Hartford, Hanovtr, 

2. Basins inclined 

Ocklokonee, Tallahassee, n. 

Alabama, Mobile, Montoo- 

MERT. 

Pearl, Jackson. 

Mississippi, .... New Orleans, Baton 
RouoE, Notches, 
Memphis, St Louis, 
Alton, Galena, n., 
Du Buque, St 
Pauu 

Red River, ....Fort Washita. 

Arkansas, Little Rock, Van 

Buren. 

Ohio, I New Albany, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, 
Wheeling, Pitts- 
burg. 

Cumberland, I Nashville. 

Wabash, Indianapolis, n. 

Kentucky, I.. Frankfort. 

Miami. Dayton, n. 

Scioto, Columbus. 



Seehouk, I .... 
Long Island Sd., 
Hudson, 



Mohawk, 

Delaware Bay, . 
Delaware R . . 



Schuylkill, .. 
Chesapeake Bay, 

Susquehanna, .. 

Potomac, 

Rapi>ahannock, 

James River, . . 
Appomattox, 

Elizabeth R, 

Neuse, 

Cape Fear R, . 

Congaree, 

Co. 8. Carolina, .. 

Savannah, 

Altamaha, 

Co. of Florida, .. 



Tovms. 
.Worcester. 
Newhaven. 

.Brooklyn, New York, 

Ai^ANY, Troy. 
.Utica. 
.Dover, n. 

Wilmington, n., Phil- 
adeljthia, Camden, 
Trenton. 
Reading. 

Annapolis, Balti- 
more. 
Harrisburo. 
Washington. 
Frederick^rg. 
Richmond. 
Petersburg. 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Raleiou, n. 
WUmington. 
Columbia. 
Charleston. 
Savannah. 
Milledoevtllk. 
St Augustine, Pen so- 
cola. 



to OuJf of Mexico, 

Missouri, Alton, 'Jefferson, 

Omaha Citt, 
Yankton. 

Kansas Lecompton. 

Platte, Fort Laramie 

Denver. 
Yellowstone, Fort Union. 

Illinois, { Springfield, n. 

Iowa, Iowa City. 

Rock R, I Madison, n. 

Co. of Texas, Galveston. 

Colorado, Austin. 

Rio Grande del ( Matamoros, Santa 

Norte, \ Fe, n. 

San Juan, Monterey,Saltillo.. 

Sabinas, Santa Rosa. 

Conchos, Chihuahua, n. 

Santa F6, I Santa Fe. 

Santander, New Santander, 

Zacatecas, n. 

Panuco, Tampico, Vslles, Saw 

Luis Potosi, n. 



3. BoMns inclined to Pacific Ocean, 



Nasca, ... 
Santiago, . 

Lenna,. 



.PUEBLA, TlASCALA. 
.GUADALAXARA, To- 

pic, n. 

.OUANAXUATO, B., 
MORELIAN, n.. 



Leon, n., Salaman- 
ca, QUERETARO, U., 

Toluca. 

Guliaosn, GnuACAN,DuRaiiaOk 
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Batint inclined to Pac^ Ocean (oontinoei). 



kUert. Towm, 

Bliialoa, Sinaloa. 

6(>n()ra, URE8,8onoTa, Arispe. 

Rio Colorado, ..Ft. Yvina,FT.Tvcaiov,iL 
W. Co. Mexico, ..Tehuantepbc, Aca- 
PDLco, Tepic, Ma- 
zatlan, La Paz. 
Sacramento San Francinco, Sao 

RAMBMTO CiTT. 



Riven. T&kVTU. 

Columbia, Pacific City. 

Williamette, {..Portland, Oregon 
City, Salkm. 

Strait of Juan de 

Fuca, Victoria (cap. Fcm* 

eouver I.) 
Paget Sound, . .Olticpia. 
Frazer, Nkw Westxirotkb. 

Lakes.— The Lakes of the United States are neither numerous nor im- 
portant, if we except those maisfnificent fresh-water seas in the basin of 
the St Lawrence, which separate it from Canada^ and which we hare 
noticed under that country. 

The other principal Ukes are L. Champlaint between New York and Vermont, 
drained by the Richelieu, but connected by a canal with the Hudson ; Itasoa, in 
Minnesota, forminx the source of the Mississippi ; and Pontchartrainj in Louisiana, 
in the delta of that river. Of those belonging to the great continental basin, or 
that have no visible outlet, we need only enumerate the Great Salt Lake, in the 
territory of Utah, and L. Tulares in California. 

Climate. — The climate of the United States is necessarily very divw- 
sified, owing^ to the vast extent and great variety of the surface. In 
general, howeyer, it is excessive, being characterised by greater heat in 
summer and greater cold in winter than any other country of correspond- 
ing latitude 

New York, for example, has the summer of Rome and the winter of Copen- 
hagen; though it is one degree further S. than the former, and W than the latter. 
Tlie mean annual temperature, however, is greatly less than in corresponding 
latitudes in the Old World. In the North-Eastem states, where the latitude 
corresponds with that of Northern Italy, the winter is so severe for three or four 
inontlis of the year, that the snow is sufficient for the employment of sledges, and 
the ice of the rivers strong enough to be crossed by horses and waggons. On the 
Paciflc side, however, the climate is much less rigorous; while, in the states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, it is almost tropical— the July temperature of 
New Orl»>ans being 81*, or the same as that of Cairo and Algiers. The average 
fall of rain over the Union is 37i inches, but the number of rainy days is smaller 
than in Europe. (See under "Canada," p. 234). 

Minerals. — The crystalline rocks in many parts of the Union are pecu- 
liarly rich in metallic ores. In the Atlantic slope they contain nume- 
rous veins of the ores of lead, copper, zinc, iron, and other metals. They 
also form the matrix of the gold of California and the south Atlantic 
states, and of the great masses of copper ore on the borders of Lake 
Superior. 

The gold-fleld of California is one of the richest in the world, and yields only to 
those of Australia. The gold was accidentally discovered in 1848 on the banks of 
the Sacramento. The value sent to the United States in 1852 was 46,000,000 dol- 
lars, besides a large quantity removed privately out of the country. The same 
reg^n yields also iron, lead, copper, silver, mercury, coal, diamonds, and marble. 
Mercury is also found in Kentucky, Ohio, and on the borders of the Great Lakes. 
Rich lead mines are worked in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and yield nearly 
14,000 tons annually. Salt abounds in the plateau-region of Utah, as well as in 
many other parts of the United States, and the salt-springs of New York produce 
upwards of 5,600,000 dollars value per annum. The Palseozoic rocks, so enor- 
mously developed between the Appalachian chain and the river Missouri, are 
remarkably rich in coal The principal coal-fields are : (1.) The great Appalachian 
ooal-fleld, extending from Pennsylvania to the Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, embrac- 
ing an area of 70,000 square miles, and attaining a maximum thickness of 2500 
feet (2.) The coal-field of Michigan, near the centre of that state. (&) The gretft 
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eoal-field lying between the Obio and Mississippi (4.) The Iowa and Missouri 
coal-field, occupying the immense triangular space which is bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and the Iowa rivers. The united area of all the coal-fleldfl 
in the United States is estimated at 190,000 square miles, which exceeds twenty- 
fold all the coal deposits of Europe. There are also numerous and inexhaustible 
beds of iron-ore, especially in the Alleghanies. 

Botanjr. — ^The vegetation of the United States, with the exception of 
the portion lying \V. of the Rocky Mountains, is comprised within 
Schouw's/ottriA sndjiflh Botanical Regions (p. 17). 

The former of these, or the Begixm of Alters and Solidagos, extends from the 
t6th parallel to Lake Winnipeg and St James' Bay, and consequently embraces 
a large section of British America. This extensive region is mainly characterised 
by the great number of species belonging to the genera from which it derives its 
name; by the great variety of its oaks and pines; and by the total absence of the 
heath tribe. In 1848, the number of indigenous flowering plants in this portion 
of the United States was 1966 species. The cultivated plants are in general the 
same as in Great Britain, Central Europe, and Canada, and consist chiefly of 
wheat, maize, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, tobacco, the vine, and fruit-trees in 
great abundance. The region lying between lat 85" and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky Mountains, is termed the Region of 
MaffnolioB^ as it is mainly characterised by plants of this order, so remarkable for 
their large odoriferous flowers, and for the tonic qualities of their bark. The 
cultivated plants of this region are chiefly the vine, olive, fig, orange, sugar-cane, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, maize, and other grains. The cotton plant is culti- 
vated chiefly m South Carolina, Georgia, and tiie adjacent states, the total crop, 
- for 1855, being 2,847,339 bales of 4 cwt. each. Tobacco is grown chiefly in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina, the total annual pro- 
duce being estimated at 2,000,000 cwts. Rice is grown principally in South 
Carolina, and the sugar-cane in Louisiana, Florida, and Georgia. The culture of 
the vine has made considerable progress, especially in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 

Zoology. — The quadrumana, edentata, and pachydermata, are un- 
known in the United States ; the marsupialia are represented by one 
species of opossum ; the carnivora by numerous species of bats, hedge- 
hogs, racoons, coatis, badgers, martens, skunks, otters, foxes, and by the 
puma or cougar, which may be regarded as the lion of the New World ; 
the ruminants embrace the moose-deer or American elk, the antelope, 
the argali of the Rocky Mountains, and the American bison, which in 
vast herds roams over the wide prairies of the west ; while the rodents 
include the beaver, musquash, and numerous other species belonging to 
the sqiurrel, mouse, porcupine, and hare tribes. The domestic animsds 
have all been introduced from Europe. 

The birds are very numerous, and have been ably and beautifully illustrated 
by Wilson, Audubon, and others. Reptiles abound, and belong to every order : 
tortoises and frogs are especially numerous; the lizards include the alligator or 
cayman; and the serpents, which are about 40 in number, the deadly rattlesnake. 
In 1842, the number of known fishes was 440 species. The fresh-water fishes, 
especially in the Ohio, are extremely numerous; while the rivers, lakes, and 
sea-coastd abound with a surprising number of molluscous animals, especially 
bivalves. 

Ethnography.— The people of the United States belong to four great 
divisions of the human family — Caucasians, Negroes, American Indians, 
and Chinese, who are Mongolians. 

The Caucasians, or Whites, who embrace about six-sevenths of the entire pop- 
ulation, are mainly of British and Irish extraction; but Germans, Dutch, and 
French are also numerous. In the New Englimd States, the inhabitants are 
nearly all of British origin ; Dutch and Irish are numerous in the middle ata.tMk\ 
Oennans in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and iu the^g&\«ra,^\».y8^\^Sy s^ j 
in Louisiana, Missouri, and Indiana; and Spaniard, m Iotav^wN.^ 
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fomUu The N«gro population are of African descent, and, indnding abont 
4,000,000 freedmen, form one-seventh of the entire popnlation. The slaves existed 
exclusively in the South-Eastem and Sonth- Western States, where slavery, with 
all its hateful concomitants, was upheld by law. Many slaves were set free 
during the late civil war, while, by a recent proclamation of President Lincoln, 
liberty has been extended to the entire remainder. In some of the States, as in 
8. Carolina and Mississippi, the slaves formed the minority of the population, while 
in the Confederate Stateiai generally, there were two slaves to every three white 
men. The Indians, or aborigines, have greatly decreased in number since the dis- 
covery of America by Europeans, at the end of the fifteenth century. They are 
scattered over 20 States and Territories, besides the Indian Territory, which Con- 
gress has set aside for their permanent residence, and now number only 294,000. 

Laitouaoe.— The English language is predominant throughout all parts of the 
American Union ; but foreigners and aU the Indian tribes continue to speak their 
respective native tongues. 

Education is universally diffused, and a larger proportion of the people can 
read and write than iu any other country, whether of the Old or New Woiid. 
High schools and grammar schools are numerous, and there are throughout the 
Umon no fewer Uian 120 colleges and universities. The oldest of these is Harvard 
University, Massachusetts, founded in 1636, and possessing the largest libraiy in 
America. 

Relioiok. — ChristLinitv, in one or other of its frarms, is the only religion known 
In the United States, with the exception of Mormonism in the territoiy of Utah; 
bat the variety of sects is enormous. The mOst important sects are the Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, who number about four, three, and two mil- 
lions respectively. After these ranlc >the Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, and Lutherans, non^f which far exceeds half a mUlion ad- 
herents. None of Uie denominations is endowed by the Stato— 4he ministers and 
ehurches being supported by the voluntary contributions of the people. 

QoYenunent and Finance. — The government of the United States 
bos hitherto been a confederated republic, based on the constitution of 
1787, each state being independent in the management of its internal 
affairs, and possessing a legislature and executive of its own (see above, 
p. 239). 

The general government of the Federal States is called the Congress, which con- 
sists of a President, Senate, and House of Representatives, and meets annually at 
Washington. The President is elected for a term of four years. He must be a 
native-born citizen of not less than thirty-five years of age. He is commander' 
in-chief of the army and navy, and, with the concurrence of the senate, declares 
war, makes peace, and appoints ambassadors, judges, and other officers. The 
present president, Grover Cleveland, bom in New Jersey, 1837, who acceded to 
office on 4th March 1885, is the twenty-second who has held that high office. 
The senate consists of two members from each State, who are chosen by the legis- 
latures of the different States for a term of six years, one-third of the number 
retiring biennially. The House of Representatives consists of one member for 
every 154,325 inhabitants. They are chosen biennially by the free citizens of the 
several States, in all of which the suffrage is universal. Their duties and ftmc- 
tions nearly correspond to those of the members of the British House of Com- 
mons. Each of the territories enjoys the privilege of sending one delegate to 
Congi ess, who has a right to speak, but not to vote. The Congress of the Con- 
federate States met at Richmond, Virginia— Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
being president. 

In 1882 the regular army consisted of only 25,186 men. Including officers ; but 
. since the commencement of the civil war, probably not less than half a million 
combatants on either side have been drawn up in deadly array against each 
other. The naval force consisted of 24 iron-clads, 38 steamers, and 210 sailing 
vessels carrying iu all 1055 guns, and costing the country about 22,000,000 dols. 
annually. The national income is mainly aerived from taxes, land sales, and 
Customs Duties. The Public Revenue in 1883 amounted to £80,000,000, the 
Expenditure to £64,000,000, and the Public Debt to £376,000,000. In 1867 ihe 
National Debt amounted to only £5,000,000. This enormous increase is to 
be attributed mainly to th^ civil war of 1861. The debt, however, is rapidly 
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Commerce, Exports, and Imports. — Owing to the deep indentations of 
the eastern coast, the numerous navigable rivers of the interior, the 
magnificent lakes that skirt the northern frontier, and the vast network 
of railways which is spread over the country, the commercial facilities 
of the United States stand, perhaps, unrivalled among the nations, while 
the actual extent of its trade is second only to that of Britain. The 
foreign trade, though shared in by all the States, is principally confined 
to the nine North-Eastem States, among which New York and Massa- 
chusetts stand pre-eminent. 

In 1883, the Imports amounted in value to £144,630,000— the chief items 
being su^r, woollen goods, iron and steel, silk, flax, coffee, and tea. The im- 
ports from the British Isles amounted to £38,000,000. In the same year the 
exports amounted to £165,000,000, two-thirds of which went to Great Britain 
and Ireland, the rest being taken principally by Canada, the British West Indies, 
and Germany. The exports consist almost entirely of agricultural produce, 
especially wheat, flour, rice, cotton, tobacco, and maize. Until 1861, cotton 
was by far the most important article exported from the United States, foi-m- 
ing nearly a third of the total value. During the continuance of the civil war 
the exportation of cotton nearly ceased, but it is again rapidly increasing. The 
coasting trade is very extensive; the cod and whale fisheries are actively 
prosecuted, while a vast number of steamers, and other craft are constantly 
plying the navigable rivers of the interior and the huge lakes that indent 
the northern fh}ntier. The great commercial ports are New York, Boston, Phil' 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Internal Communication. —In no other country in the world has rail- 
way communication been so gigantically developed as in the United 
States. 

The vast area extending fW>m the Missouri to the Atlantic seaboard, and from 
the Ohio to the great lakes, is covered with one unbroken network of railwav 
lines. The Great Pacific Railroad, till recently the most gigantic in the world, 
connecting San Francisco with New York, was finished in 1869 ; length from 
San Francisco to Omaha, 1914 miles. In 1884 there were 114,412 miles of rail- 
way in operation, and 27,507 projected or in progress. 
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Boundaries.— N., Texas, New Mexico, and California ; W., the Pacific 
Ocean ; S., the Pacific, Guatemala, and Balize : E., the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico. Lat. 16'— 33° N. ; Ion. 87— 117' W. 

The city Durango, capital of the state of same name, is situated almost exactly 
in the centre of this extensive area, and on the same parallel of latitude witii San 
Salvador in the West Indies, Mourzouk the cap. of Fezzan, Muscat, Bhopal, 
Dacca, Canton, and the Sandwich Islands. The form resembles a cornucopia, 
with its mouth directed towards the N.E. The extreme length, ftrom the head of 
the Gulf of Califomia to Central America, is 1800 miles ; the extreme breadth, 
along the northern fh>ntier, amounts to 1800 miles, but across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec it does not exceed ISO miles. 

Area and Population.— The area is very uncertain, but it is estimated 
by the most recent authorities at 743 948 square miles, or seven times 
the area of the British Isles. In 1882 the population, including Yucatan, 
"was estimated at 10,046,872, or twice the population of Ireland. 

Political Divisions. — The confederation consists, at present, of 27 
states, 2 territories, and 1 federal district, making in all 80 political 
divisions. 
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Ten Northern States, 



Lower California (Territory).— La Paz 2 (S.R coast). 
80NORA. — Urea 10, Pitic 8, Sonora 8, Arispe 7 (Sonora). 
Chihuahua.— Cbinuahua 12 n. (Conchos, o^. Rio del Norte). 
COAHUILA. — Saltillo 11 (San Juan), Santa Rosa 10 (Sabinas). 
New Leon. — Monterey 16 n. (San Juan, oM, Rio Grande). 
Tamaulipab. — Victoria 8 (Santander, affl, Rio Grande), Matamoros 
20 (Rio Grande). 
San Luis Potosi.— San Luis 84 n., Valles 4 (PanucoJ. 



Aguas Calientes 32 (Santiago). 

Duranoo.— Durango 27 n. (Culiacan), San Juan 10 n. (Nasas). 

SiNALOA. — Culiacan 8 (Culiacan), Sinaloa 10 (Sinaloa;, Mazatlan 15 
(W. coast). 



Xalisco. — Guadalaxara 79 n., Tepic 25 n. (Santiago). 
CoLiMA (Territory).— Coliina 24 (Colima). 
Michoacan. — Morelia 20 n. (Lertna), Zaroora 6 (L. Chax>ala). 
GUANAXUATO.—Guanaxuato 56 n., Leon 20, Salamanca 15 (Lerma). 
QuERETARO.— Queretaro 28 n. (Lerma), San Juan del Rio 10 (Pate). 
Mexico. — Tezcuco 10 (L. Tezcuco), Toluca 12 (Lerma). 
Federal District op Mexico.— Mexico 241 (L. Tezcuco). 
Hidalgo. — Pachuca 13 n. (Panuco). 
Tlascala (Territory).— Tlascala 4 (Nasca). 

Ver a Cruz. — Vera tJruz 8, Tampico 7, Xalapa 12 n. (Gulf of Mexico). 
Puebla.— La Puebla 65, Cholula 10 (Nasca). 



Guerrero. — Acapulco 5 (Pacific), Tixtla 5. 
Oaxaca. — Oaxaca 26 (Rio Verde). 
Tehuantbpeo. — Tehuantepec 14 (Tebuantepec). 
Chiapas.— Ciudad Real 7, Ciliiapas 15, Commitan 10 (Tabasco), JPto* 
lenque n. (Usamasinto). 
Tabasco.— San Juan Bautista 7, Tabasco (Tabasco). 
Yucatan.— Merida 32 n., CampeachylS (Gulf of Mexico). 

DescriptlTe IT jtes.— Northern States.- I«i Pax, with a celebrated paail- 
flabery in the vicinity, now nearly abandoned. Arispe and Sonora have rich gold 
and silver mines in their vicinity. It is said that the household utensils in Arispe 
are nearly all of pure gold. Chihuahua^ surrounded by silver mines, has nuraeroos 
smelting furnaces. SaltiMo, a well-built, handsome, and important town, with 
extensive woollen manufactures, and a large annual fair. MotUerey, the most 
important place in Northern Mexico: near it are valuable gold, silver, and 
lead mines. Matamoros exports specie, hides, wool, and horses. San Luis Po- 
tosi, an important town, maintaining an active iiome and foreign trade. ZaoateoaSj 
the principal miniog city of the state of the same name, all the towns of which 
are extensively engaged in mining silver— the neighbouring mountains being the 
richest in the world in that precious metal. Aguas CalienteSy so named on account 
of the hot springs in its vicinity, is admirably situated for trade. Dunrngo, a con- 
siderable place carrying on a good tiade in cattle and leather, and having iron 
mines in the vicinity. Mazatlan, a cheerfol, well-built town, greatly superior to. 
any other on the Pacific coast of Mexico. 

Centiul States.— GuodoZoanra is, after Mexico, the largest and most interest- 
ing city of the Confederation. It was founded by the Spaniards in 1551, has well- 
supplied m^kets. and extensive manufactures of cotton shawls, and of Jars nude 




Ten Central States. 



Six Southern States. 
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of loented earth. Giuinaxuato, in the centre of one of the richest mining diHtrlcta 
in the world, stands on the plateau of Anahoac, 6869 feet above the level of the 
sea. Queretaro, noted for its magnificent aqueduct, 10 miles in length, and for 
the ratification of the treaty of peace in 1848 between Mexico and the United 
States. Tezcueo derives its chief interest flrom historical associations, and from 
the remains of antiquity which it contains, especially three vast pyramids, and 
a palace said to be that of Montezuma, the last of the native Mexican princes. 
Mexico, capital of the Mexican confederation, is universally regarded as one of 
the finest and wealthiest cities in the world, though in population it does not 
exceed Edinburgh. It is situated in a spacious plain of about 1700 square miles 
In area, at an elevation of 7471 feet above the sea-leveL When taken by Cortex 
in 1621, it occupied several idands in the Lake Tezcueo, from which it is now 2^ 
miles distant The churches and other public buildings contain a vast amount 
of wealth in statues, vases, candelabras, balustrades, £o., composed of the pre- 
cious metals, and ornamented with diamonds and precious stones. Vera Cruz 
and Tampieo, the principal seaport towns of the confederation, on the Oulf of 
Mexico. XcUapa gives its name to the drug kdap, which grows here wild. La 
Pueblo, noted for its numerous churches, and its manufactures of soap, glass, 
iron, and steeL 

Southern States.— ^ImpuZoo, a seaport town on the Pacific coast, with a fine 
harbour, and rivalling Mazatlan in the extent of its commerce. Oaxaca has an 
active trade in sugar and cochineaL Tehuantepec. near the south side of the 
isthmus of same name, was in 1863 sold to the United States for 26,000,000 dol- 
lars. Meriday connected with its port. Sisal, by a good road, has a Moorish as- 
pect, having been built at a time when that style prevailed in Spanish architeo- 
lure. Campeaehy, the principal seaport town of Yucatan, is strongly fortified, 
and has a good export trade in cottoa 

Capes, Bays, and Golfii.— See under ** ^orth America." 

Mountainfl and Table-Lands. — The mountain- system of Mexico is al- 
together peculiar. Almost the entire country consists of an enormous 
plateau raised by volcanic forces to an elevation varying from 6000 to 
9000 feet, and ramifying as the land grows wider into several diverging 
chains. 

Tills plateau, known as the table-land of Anahuac, attains its highest elevation 
between the capital and Vera Cruz, or about the parallel of 19* a. In this lati- 
tude, and proceeding from B. to w., are the following lofty volcanic peaks — viz., 
Orizaba, 17,347 feet, now extinct ; Popocatepetl, the highest elevation of North 
America, 17,729 feet ; Nevado de Toluca, 16,260 feet ; and Jorullo, which, on the 
night of 28th September 1769, rose from the level of the plain to a height of 4149 
feet All these, except the last, rise above the line of perennial snow, which in 
this latitude has an elevation of about 16,000 feet North of Guanaxuato the ele- 
vated mass divides into three branches, the central of which bends to the N.N. W. 
till it enters the United States, and merges into the Rocky Mountains, about 
lat44'N. 

Rivers and Lakes.— With the exception of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
which separates the country from the United States, and the Rio Colo- 
rado, which forms the boundary between Sonora and Old California, the 
rivers of Mexico are generally mere torrents, which, rushing from the 
elevated table-land, reach the sea after a short coiirse. (For the towns, 
see table under " United States.") The lakes on the Mexican table-land 
are very numerous, and many of them of volcanic origin. The largest 
are Chapala, with an area of about 1300 square miles, between Xalisco 
and Michoacan ; Pan'os, in Coahuila ; Tezcueo, in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital ; while several large salt-water lagoons fringe the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the chief of which are Tampico and Terminos. 

Climate and Vegetation. — Owing to the great elevation and semi- 
tropical position of Mexico, the climate is exceedingly various. Three 
regions, however, may be distinguished— the tropical, temperate, ana 
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The flat embrMM the low gronndt on the out and west sides, to tlie height of 
9000 fMt, having a mean annual temperature varjing from 68* Fah. in the N.. to 
T8* iu the 8. It produces in abondanoe all the ordinary vegetation of the tropics^ 
including maise, manioc, coooa, pepper, vanilla, indigo, cotton, cofTee. sngaiHame, 
■ad the banana ; hut the excessive heat and the great fall of rain render it almost un- 
faihabitable. This region allbrds an admirable illustration of the maxim in pfayri- 
eal geograph J, that wherever vegetation attains its most luxuriant development 
there human life languishes. The temperate region is of small extent, embracing 
the slopes of the table-land to the height of about 6000 feet Here the climate is 
mild and gentle, and the vegetation includes most of the cereals and fruit- trees cf 
Europe. The cold region embraces the whole remainder of the country, indud* 
Ing the vast table-land : the climate, though agreeable and healthy, is excessively 
dry, and the mean annual temperature is about 02* ; while the v^taUe produc- 
tions include the Mexican oak, pine, agave, arbutus, dahUa, geranium, and cactus: 
amonff cultivated plants may be mentioned the potato, which is ext^iaively 
reared, and which in its wild state is sometimes met with at an elevation of 10,000 
feet ; malM, wheat, barley, cacao (a species of nut in shape and size resembling 
the almond), and Spanish pepper or capsicum, which is consumed by the inhabi- 
tants in enormous quantities. Among the cultivated plants of Mexico there is 
none more important or characteristic than the maguey, firom the sap of which is 
preiiared the favourite drink of all classes, pulque ; it Uuivw on the poorest soil, 
so that near a town or populous district a plaaUtion of it always forms a valu- 
able estats. 

Mineral! and Zoology.— Mexico bus lon^ been celebrated for its 
minerals, and especially for the inexhaustible sapply of the predous 
metals which it contains. 

To obtain possession of the latter was the great motive that led to the disooveiy 
and conquest of the countiy on the part of Spain early in the sixteenth century. 
More silver has been obtahied from its mines than fh>m all the rest of the world; 
while the produce of its gold mines has only been inferior to those of Peru, snd 
latterly to those of California and Australia. In 1850, an extremely rich quick- 
silver mine was discovered near Fitic, in SonoTa|. which promises to give a new 
impetus to mining operations iu Mexico. Valuable copper mines sie also wrought 
in Chihuahua ; iron ore is abundant in Durango; tin, lead, sine, and antimony in 
several states ; but, hitherto, coal has nowhere been found. 

The wild animals are exceedingly numerous, comprising the bison or Americsa 
buffalo (which in mid- winter enters the countiy in immense herds from the forests 
of the north-west), the tapir, Jaguar, puma, ocelot, tiger-cat, weasel, sloth, glutton, 
ant-eater, porcupine, grisly bear, wild swine, and monkeys. The leather^ tribes 
exist in coimtless numbers, and reptiles include the Mexican crocodile, the alU- 

Stor, cayman, and rattlesnake. Perhaps the most useful animal in the Mexican 
Lina is the cochineal insect, which jrields, next to the precious metals, the most 
important article of export The domestic animals were all introduced by the 
Spaniards ; for, notwithstanding the degree of civilisation to which the andent 
Mexicans had attained, they did not possess the art of taming any of their wild 
animals. 

Ethnography. —The population of Mexico is composed, as in other 
Spanish American states, of three distinct races — abori^al Indians, 
Europeans who are nearly all Spaniards, and Africans or negroes, who 
were formerly in a state of slavery. Besides these there are yarioos 
mixed races — mestizos, zambos, mulattoes, quadroons, &c. 

The Indian population is by far the most numerous, being estimated in 1862 at 
4,868,000 : they form the great mass of the labouring population, are averse to 
the mechanical arts, and in many places assert a wild independence. The Euro- 
peans or whites are reckoned at about 1,000,000, and form the wealthiest and 
most powerful section of the community. The n^roes do not exceed 6000, and 
are rapidly decreasing in number, notwithstanding the abolition of slavery. The 
Ifutifos, formed by the commingling of European and Indian blood, numba 
al>out 1,500,000, and are generally engaged in trade and mechanical pursuits. 

LaNGUAOES AKD CIVILISATION. — Spanish is the universal language of the whits 
population and the general medium of intercourse ; but no fewer than thtr^frrs 
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distinct tongues are spoken br the yarions Indian tribes within the limits of 
Uezico. The chief of uiese is the Mexican or Aztec, which was the language of 
the semi-clTilised tribes at the time of the Spanish conqnest of the country. It 
possesses the same general characteristics as the other American tongues, and if 
elosely allied to them in internal structure. The ancient Mexicans, Toltecs, and 
Tncatanese had attained to a very considerable degree of civilisation before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, in the early part of the sixteenth century, ^ey pos- 
sessed a r^pilar monarchical government ; they had stationary abodes, and pursued 
agriculture with success ; maize was the staple crop, and cacao was cultivated for 
^ocolate ; mining was extensively practised, and the precious metals sold in the 
markets ; they were well skilled in arcliitecture, raised great edifices, constructed 
vast palaces, pyramids, roads, aqueducts, and bridges. The remains of sculpture 
found in Mexico are numerous and of great variety of form and materiaL Feather- 
painting was a favourite art, in which the gorgeous plumage of tropical birds was 
employed to produce exquisitely-finished pictures. They had a more accurate 
calencter than the Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans ; while the splendid ruins of 
PaJenque exhibit medals, musical instruments, colossal statues, and well-executed 
figures in low relief, adorned with characters which appear to be real hiero* 
glyphics. By means of these they were able to record many facts connected with 
their national history. They usually wrote on cotton cloth, on the prepared skins 
of animals, and on a species of paper made of the leaves of the great aloe, similar 
to that manufactured by the ancient Egyptians from the papyrus. Numerous 
manuscripts, executed in this mode of picture-writing, were committed to the 
flames by the Spaniards; but a few precious relics still survive in some of the 
libraries of Europe. 

Rblioiok.— The established religion, and, indeed, the only one recognised by 
the government, is the Roman Catholic; and though others are tolerated by law. 
yet, practicaily, innumerable restrictions are imposed on Protestantism. Al- 
most the entiis white population are devoted ** Catholics," and, with few excep* 
tions, the votaries of pleasure, profligacy, and crime. The Aztecs and other native 
tribes also profess a nominal adherence to that Church, interweaving its cere- 
monies with the idolatrous rites of their ancestors. 

Govemmeiit and Finance. — From the conquest of the country, in 1521, 
till 1824, Mexico formed one of the four great Viceroyalties of Spanish 
America, and was sadly misgoverned. Id the latter year, a representa- 
tive, popular^ and federal republic was adopted, which in many of its 
features resembled that of the United States. 

The president was elected for four years. The legislative power was vested iu 
a general congress, consisting of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The depu- 
ties were elected by the people for two years,— there being one for every 50,000 
of the population. The laws were said to be excellent, but the continually-recur- 
ring insurrections and revolutions rendered the executive power little better than 
nominaL The state of civil war having apparently become chronic. Great Britahi, 
Spain, and France resolved, in 1861, on an armed intervention. The two former 
powers abandoned the enterprise at an early period, but the French army, after 
experiencing many reverses, at length obtained possession of the capital, and 
set Duke Maximilian of Austria on the throne. After reigning three years 
this heroic prince was, in 1867, betrayed into the hands of Juarez, the former 
president, and cruelly massacred. The military force consists of 20,700 men, 
out in 1862 Juarez could not muster more than 5000 men to oppose the French 
army. The navy consists of only 6 gun-boats and 2 torpedo-boats, carrying 85 
guns and 300 marines. The receipts, in 1884, amounted to £6,932,000 ; the ex- 
penditure to £6,142,799 ; and the public debt to £28,290,757. 

Commerce and Industry. — The commerce of Mexico is inconsiderable. 
The principal ports on the Gulf of Mexico are Campeachy, Vera Cruz, 
Tampico, and Matamoros ; and on the Pacific coast, Mazatlan and Aca- 
pulco. 

The exports consist of metals, cochineal, hides, cattle, vanilla, jalap, and a few 
other medicinal herbs. In 1882, the exports were valued at £5,816,658 sterling. 
The imports amounted in the same year to £6,000,000, and consisted chiefly of 
manufiujtured goods, earthenware, firearms, hardware, aadrosAbixivci, Tt^^^-^- 
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cipal imports are from Great Britain and the United States, the former consisting 
chietly of plain and printed calicoes, cotton-twist, silk, and linen goods. The 
manufactures are ummportant, consisting chiefly of a little cotton, silk, and woo^ 
len cloths, olive-oil, carbonate of soda, soap and candles for home comsumption, 
paper, gold and silver utensils and ornaments, delf and glass-ware, sugar-refineries 
and distilleries. Agriculture is ereatly neglected, and much of the land cnltayated 
by the Spaniards is now lying fallow ; but the natural fertility of the soil causes 
it to yield a sufficient supply for the wants of the inhabitants. The roads are 
deplorably bad, and impracticable for wheel-carriages. The descent firom the 
table-land to the sea is everywhere precipitous, and presents such difficulties in 
the way of carrying goods as will probably always cut off the interior States from 
a fisir participation in the commerce of the globe. Mules are the only beasts of 
burden, and vast numbers of them are employed by carriers and in the mines. 
Railway communication is beginning to extend in all directions, espedally to- 
wards its principal seaport. Vera Gnu, and the United States fix>ntier. In 1883 
there were 3100 miles of raUway open for traffic. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Boundaries.— N.W., Yucatan and Chiapas ; W. and S., the Pacific; 
E., the Granadian Confederation and the Caribbean Sea. Lat. 8^— IS* 
80' N. ; Ion. SS**— dS** 15' W. 

La Union, on Fonseca Bay, in the centre of the area thus indicated, is on the 
same parallel of latitude with the island of St Lucia in the West Indies, Bath- 
urst in W. Aitica, Lake Tchad, Aden, Madras, Bankok, and the Philipi^e Isles; 
and on the same meridiail as Mobile and Lake Michigan. The greatest length 
from N.W. to S.E. is about 900 miles ; the breadth varies fh>m 70 to 350 miles. 

Areaj Population, and Politick Divisions.— Central America com- 
prises SIX states, five of which are independent republics, and one (Balize) 
a British colony. The united area is estimated at 171,757 square miles, 
and the population (in 1880) at 2,617,764. Hence, though 1^ times the 
size of the British Isles, the population is only two-thirds that of Scot- 
land. (See under •* Ethnography.") 

Guatemala. — New Guatemala 56 n. O^ontagna), Quesaltenango 20 
(Samala), Istapa (W. coast), St Thomas (E. coast). 

San Salvador.— San Salvador 14, Acajutla, Sonsonate 8 (W. coast), 
Cojutepeque 15 n. (L. Ilopango), La Union (Fonseca Bay). 

Honduras. — Comayagua 8 n. (Ulua), Juticalpa 10 n. (Patook), 
Omoa 2, Truxillo 5 (G. of Honduras), Tegucigalpa 12 (Choluteca). 

Nicaragua. — Managua 12, Leon 26 n. (L. Leon), Granada 10, Nicara- 
gua 8 (L. Nicaragua), Realejo 5, Masaya 13 (Pacific), San Juan do Nica- 
ragua, Blewfields (Mosquito coast). 

Costa Riga.— San Josd 12 n., Cartago 5 n , Alahuela 12 n. (Bio . 
Grande), Punta Arenas (G. Nicoya), Port Culebra (Pacific). 

Balize, ot British Honduras. — ^Balize or Belize 6 (Balize). 

Descriptive Notes.— ^ew Guatevtuila is a mean-looking city, occupying a wide 
area, as the houses are all of one storey, owing to the frequent earthqatUies. 
The ezi>orts are numerous, consisting chiefly of sugar, cotton, coffee, cigars, dye- 
woods, and other native products. Que$dUe7ian{fo ranks next to the capital for 
the extent of its trade and the variety of its manufactures. The chief exports 
are wheat, cacao, suffar, woollen and cotton fabrics. Istapa and St Thomas are • 
the principal seaports of the state. San Salvador, newly rebuilt after havtnc 
been destroyed by an earthquake in 1854, is again the capital of the state. 
AeaSvtla and Libertad, on the Pacidc, with La Union on the Bay of F^n- 
JMca, are the principal seaports of San Salvador. Comaifogua, fotmsily Val- 
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ladolld, capital of the state of Honduras, has a college and several convents. 
Omoa and TruxiUo are the principal seaports of Honduras : the foncer is verv 
unhealthy, and is the hottest place in the New World. Tegucigalpa has golc^ 
■Uver, and copper mines in its vicinity. Managvxi^ the present capital of Nica- 
iligaa. Leon, the former capital, is now greatly decayed : its public edifices, which 
tn^ude a magnificent Gothic cathedriil. are recnrded as the finest in Central 
A merica : the mannfoctares consist chiefly of articles of dressed leather and cutlery. 
NiMraguOy situated on the isthmus which separates Lake Nicaragua from the Pa<n- 
flc. is likely, ere long, to become a place of some importance. (See under Lakes.**) 
Real^t the princiiMil seaport of Nicaragua, on the Pacific coast, commands some 
trs'^'V San Juan dt Nicaragua^ or GreyUnony in the tract of country known at 
the Mosquito Territory, exports hides, indigo, and tobacco : the harbour is one of 
the fines? in Central America. The Mosquito Territory, which consists of the east- 
ern coasts of Nicaragua and Honduras, is governed by an Indian chief, who is under 
the protection of Great Britain. Immense quantities of fine timber are found at 
various places along the coast, together with sarsaparilla and tortoise-shell of the 
finest quality. San Josi^ capital of the state Costa Rica, about midway between 
its opposite coasts, lies in a deep valley which is well watered by canals and 
fountains. Cartago^ the former capital of the republic, was a place of some im- 
portance prior to 1841, when it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake s near 
it is a mountain of same name, 11,480 feet high, fh)m the summit of which both 
oceans may be seen. Punta Arenas and Culehra are the two principal seaporta 
of the state. Balite is the depdt of British manufactured goods and foreign 
merchandise intended for Centnil America : mahogany and logwood are largely 
exported. 

Islands, Ghilfs, and Bays.— Turneffe and the Bay Islands, in the Guif 
of Honduras. The Bay Islands, the principal of which are Ruatan, 
Bonacca, and Utilla, were proclaimed a British colony in 1852, and at- 
tached to the government of Jamaica. Gulf of Honduras, between 
Honduras and Balize ; Mosquito Gulf, E. of Costa Rica ; Bay of Fon- 
seca, between San Salvador and Nicaragua ; Gulfs of Nicoya and Dulce, 
W. of Costa Rica. 

Suface and Mountains.— The surface consists for the most part of an 
immense table-land, which extends from the Isthmus of Tehuantepeo 
to tiiat of Pauaml[. At its western extremity it attains an elevation of 
from 5000 to 6000 feet, but rapidly descends as it proceeds south-east- 
wards to the Isthmus of Panama, where the highest point of the Pa- 
cific Railway connecting the Caribbean Sea with the Pacific is only 250 
feet above tne level of the sea. 

The table-land is surmounted on the Pacific side by a chain of mountains, 
many of which are of volcanic ori^ ; the volcano of Agua, in Guatemala, 13,000 
feet high, being the highest summit of Central America. Guanacaure, Vi^o, and 
Masaya, in the state of Nicaragua, and Cartage, in Costa Rica, attain an elevation 
of about 12,000 feet The slope inclining to the Pacific is abrupt and precipitous, 
but that which Aronts the Caribbean Sea is gentle and gradual, terminating in 
the plain of Mosquito, which is described as a perfect leveL The plain of Ni- 
caragua is only 140 feet above the level of the Pacific ; while in the state of Hon- 
duras, between the Ulna and Goascoran, there occurs a complete gap in the Cor- 
dillera, through which it is proposed to construct a railway from sea to sea. 

Rivers. — Owin^ to the narrowness of the isthmus, the rivers of Central 
America are all mconsiderable in magnitude. Of those watering the 
longer slope and flowing towards the Caribbean Sea, the following are 
the principal: the Honda and Balize, in British Honduras; the Rio 
Dulce and Montagua, in Guatemala; the Ulua, Seco, and Poyaia, in 
Honduras ; the Segovia, between Honduras and Nicaragua ; the Toacas 
and Esoondido, in Nicaragua; and the San Juan, between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 

Lakes.— The principal lakes are those of Nicaracfua and Leoo oi Mana- 
gua, both of which are situated in the state of Nicaragua. 
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TlM flfsi-manttoiied is 140 mnes long, 40 mfles brood, and Yum an elevaftion'of UO 
feet above the level of the Pacific, or of 134 feet above that of the Caribbean Sea- 
there being a difference of upwards of tdx feet between the level of both seas at 
low water. The tides on the Pacific side rise to about 27 f^t, whfle on the op* 
poaite coast they rarelv exceed 12 inchea. The surface of Lake Leon is only 28 
feet above that of Lake Nicaragua, while between its western shore and the 
ocean is a neck of land, which, at its narrowest part, is only eleven miles acnwfi. 
For these and other reasons it has long been proposed to establish in the line of 
these Ukes a ship-canal, uniting the two oceans, and thus obviating the tedious 
and dxmgeroua navigation round Cape Horn. 

Clim&te and ITatoral ProdaetUmB.— The climate of the coasts and 
lower grounds is hot, moist, and insalubrious, especially along the Carib- 
bean ; but dry, temperate, and bealtby on the elevated table-lands. 

The rainy season commences about the end of May and continues till the 
middle of Octol)er, when the rain falls in torrents, generally accompanied by 
violent thunder and lightning. The dry season lasts during the rest of the year, 
and is rarely interrupted by a single shower. Earthquakes are frequent in the 
interior, and numerous volcanoes, active and extinct, crown the table-Iand& 
The soil is in general hi^y fertile, and the indigenous v^tation extremely 
luxuriant Below the elevation of 8000 feet, indigo, cotton, sugar, cacoa, rice, 
and tropical ^its, form the principal oljjects of culture ; while maise, wheat, 
and the cochineal plant thrive at a higher elevatton. Among other natural 
products may be mentioned tobacco, coffee, balsam, caoutchouc, potatoes^ yams, 
beans, plantain, manioc, logwood and other dye-woods, mahogany, cedar, and 
sarsaparilla. The mineral productions of the country are highly valuable, and 
include gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, xinc, and precious stones. Bidh iron 
mines and vast beds of brown coal exist in the valley of the Lempe. Qold, sil- 
ver, and copper mining is extensively carried on in Honduras, where are abo 
found coal, iron, sine, cinnabar, antimony, and platina. The wQd animals are 
extremely numerous and varied, embracing the puma, wolf. Jaguar, wild-boar, 
black tiger, ocelot, tiger-cat, racoon, opossum, tapir, peccary, fallow-deer, har«, 
sloth, squirrel, armadillo, and monkey. 

Efjmograpliy.^The population of Central America matly resembles 
that of Mexico. The larger portion of* the inhabitants are aboriginal 
Indians ; probably fewer than one-fourth of the whole are of European 
origin ; while the remainder, who are named mestitos, are a mixed race, 
having sprung from the union of the white with the uatiye Indian popu- 
lation. 

The Spanish language prevails over all Central America— being now spoken If 
the great mass of the Indian population, except in Guatemala, where the abon- 
ffines have evinced a greater tenacitv for the dialects and customs of their fine- 
fathers. The Roman Catholic religion prevails everywhere ; but the nunneries 
are open to the public, and the inmates can leave them when they please. Cen- 
tral America was discovered by Columbus in 1502. In 1527 it was made a Spanish 
Captain-generalcy, and remained attached to the Crown of Spain till 1821, when 
Guatemala first declared its independence. The other states speedily followed 
its example, and, after a severe struggle, succeeded in ca.<tting off the yoke of the 
mother-country. Subsequently they formed themselves into a confederation un- 
der the title of the " United States of Central America,** which was dissolved in 
1839 ; and they now exist in the form of five sovereign and independent republics. 
Each state has its own president, vice-president, senate, and assembly of deputies, 
who are chosen by electoral colleges. Guatemala, which has fully a million of 
inhabitants, is by far the most populous and flourishing state, and has enjoyed a 
greater share of tranquillity than any of its neiffhbours. The other states diminish 
regularly in population from west to east. Owing to the extreme heat on both 
eoasts, by far the greater number of the towns are situated on the table-lands in 
the interior. The principal exports consist of silver and other metallic ores, dye- 
woods, hides, indigo, cochineal, balsam, sarsaparilla, tobacco, cigars, cacoa, rice, 
coffee, and sugar. 

Balize, or British Hondnras.— The possession of this colony was long 
disputed by the Spaniards, but was finally yielded to Britain in 17^3. 
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It is chiefly valuable for the excellent mahogany and logwood which we 
obtain from it Along the coast it is low and swampy, forests of ma-, 
hogany and cedar occupy the interior, but the climate is healthy. 

The colony is well adapted for raising sugar, coffee, cotton, and indigo. The 
population is composed chiefly of negroes, who were first brought to the country 
as slaves. The white inhabitants arQ exclusively occupied in commerce ; the 
negro, in cutting mahogany and dye-woods for exportation, and in fishing. Till 
recently the colony formed a dependency of Jamaica ; but it has now a govern- 
ment of its own. Area, 7562 square miles ; population (1881), 27,452. 



WEST INDIES AND BERMUDAS. 

Position.— The Antilles, or West Indies, consist of a huge archipelago 
of nearly one thousand islands, extending in a curvilinear line between 
the peninsula of Florida and the delta of the Orinoco, and separating 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. Lat. 
10**— 27** N. ; Ion. 69°— 86° W. 

They are called ArUUUa from their position being opposite to the American 
continent, and West Indies from Colunibus, their discoverer, imagining that they 
formed the nearest portion of India, a westerly passage to which he was in quest 
of. The entire archipeh^ is physically divided into four distinct CToups— viz., 
1. The Bahama IsUnds, 8.E. of Florida. 2. The Greater Antilles, between the 
Bahamas and Central America, and comprising Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti or San Do- 
mingo, and Porto Rico. 8. The Lesser Antilles or Windward Islands, between 
Porto Rico and the mouth of the Orinoco. 4. The Leeward Islands, off the coast 
Qt Venezuela, and partly belonging to that country. 

Area and Population.— Including the Bermudas, E. of South Carolina, 
the area is estimated at 91,128 square miles, and the population at 
4,818,891. Thus, while the area is considerably larger than that of 
Great Britain, the population is only one-sixth of the population of the 
latter, there being only 40 persons to each square mile. 

Political Divisions.— With the exception of Haiti (which is indepen- 
dent), and some in the Leeward group, which belong to Venezuela, the 
entire archipelago is in the possession of European nations. Spain having 
lost possession of Dominica, or the eastern portion of San Doming, 
about one-half of the entire area belones to that country. Next to Spam, 
Britain has the largest portion ; after which rank France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Sweden, thus : — 
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Islands. 


Area in 
Sq.MUes. 


Population 
inl88L 


Haiti, &c. 
Spain . . 
Britain . 

France . 

Netherlands 
Denmark . 
Sweden . 


Haiti and San Domingo, .... 

Bermudas, Bahamas, Jamaica, and most 

of the Windward Islands, . 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and some smaller 

Curasao, Buen Ayre, &c. (Leeward Group), 
St Johns, St Thomas, and Santa Cruz, . 
St Bartholomew (Windward GroupX . 

Total, 


28,204 
47,570 

13,750 

1,101 
368 
119 
16 


872,000 
2,254,341 

1,250,000 

363,457 
42,530 
83,763 
2,8G0 


91,128 


4,818,891 



The following are the principal towns in the archipelago : — 
Independent.— Port-au-Prince 27, Cape Haitien 10 (in Halt\\, 
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SPANiSB.^San Domingo 15, Santiago 12 (now independent), Hayana 
230, Santiago 87, Matanzas 36, Porto Principe 80 (in Cuba), San Juan de 
Porto Rico 18. 

British. —Nassau, capital of Bahamas 7 (New Providence), Spanish 
Town 6, Kingston 86, Port-Royal 16 (Jamaica), Port Espafia 12 (Trini- 
dad), Bridge Town 21, (Barbadoes), St John (Antigua), Handlton (Ber- 
mudas). 

French.— Basse-Terre 6, Point-&-Pitre 20 (Guadeloupe), Fort Royal 
12, St Pierre 23 (Martinique). 
buTCH. — Williarastadt or Curasao 7 (Curasao). 
Danish. —Christianstadt 10 (Santa Cruz). 
Swedish. — Gustavia 10 (St Bartholomew). 

Deacriptive Notes.— Pore-au.Princ«, formerly capital of the island San Do- 
mingo, and now of the Haitian Republic — is a place of some commercial impor- 
tance, situated on the W. coast. San Domingo^ cap. of Dominica, formerly the 
Spanish portion of the island, was the first permanent settlement made by Eurc 
peans in America, havingbeen founded in 1502, and is now the oldest existing 
city in the New World. The bones of Columbus remained in the cathedral of San 
Domingo till 1795, when they were removed to Havana. Havana^ capital of the 
island Cuba, on its northern coast, is the largest city in the West Indies, and one 
of the greatest commercial marts of the western world. About one-half of the 
inhabitants are whites, the remainder being slaves and tree coloured negroes : its 
principal article of manufacture is cigars, which have long obtained an almost 
universal celebrity. Santiago, a fortified town on the S.E. coast, is the oldest 
town in Cuba, of which it was formerly the capital, and is still, next to Havana, 
the most commercial in the island. Porto Prineijm, in tlie interior, is a poor, ill- 
hiiilt, but large town. San Juan, capital of the island Porto Rico, is strongly 
fortified, has an excellent harbour, and is a large, well-built town. NastaUt in 
New Providence, the capital of the Bahama Islands, is a neat, well-built town, 
with spacious streets, handsome houses, and a considerable teade : the princi- 
pal export are cotton, pimento, and salt Spanish Town, capital of Jamaica, ia 
a small, ul-built, and unhealthy town. Kingston, the chief commercial city in 
Jamaica, stands on a fine harbour on the S.£. coast : it is weU built, has exten- 
sive trade, and steam communication with England and several West Indian 
ports. P<yrt EgpaHa, capital of Trinidad, is a handsome town on the W. coast, 
with a spacious haxiour and considerable trade. Bridge Town, capital of Barba- 
does, England's first colony, is a large, gay, and handsome town, and one of the 
strongest military posts in the West Indies. St John, capital of Antigua, is the 
seat of government of the Leeward Islands. Hamilton, the princiiMd town in the 
Bermudas, a group of islands which are chiefly serviceable as a naval station and 
penal settlement : they export excellent arrowroot, oranges, and cacoa. Bosic- 
Terre, capital of the French island Guadeloupe, is the residence of the governor, 
and has several schools and a botanic gardea St Pierre, the largest and most 
commercial town of the French West Indies, was the birthplace of Josephine, 
first queen of Napoleon I. Willianutadt, the centre of commerce for the Dutch 
West Indies. Christianetadt, the seat of the governor-general of the Danish 
West Indies, has an excellent harbour defended by a fort and battery, and is the 
chief eutrepdt of commence with Copenhagen. Gmtavia, capital of island 8t 
Bartholomew, the only colony of Sw^en in America, exports some cotton and 
aalt. 

Surface and MountainB.— The different islands exhibit great diTendty 
of aspect — some being tame and low, others bold and mountainous. 

The Bahamas or Lucayos, consisting of a vast number of small, low, flat islands, 
are composed of banks of sand or coral, and surrounded by reefs, rocks, and 
shoals. The Oreat Antilles consist of one immense mountain-chain, extending; 
with certain depressions now occupied by arms of the sea, firom Cape Bt An- 
tonio in Cuba, to the eastern extremity of Porto Rico, and thence prolonged 
through the Lesser Antilles to the N.E. coast of South America. It attains 
Its maximum elevation in the esaWm exv^ Cxs^ra^^wYkKc^thA Montanoi tSel Cobra 
^■MMCb to the height of 7200 feet, at Dom\Ti%o \a ^^^'5^'^'' w^^^xMswataln. 
^HEtef, Momit Chaoo belnK upwax^s ot '^<ik^\>u^U.^m.\aiiiB^>» 
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Jamaica, Tary from 6000 to 6000 feet ; in Porto Rico the height does not exceed 
4000 feet; while many of the Lesser Antilles rise to elevations of between 4000 
and 5000 feet The majority of the islands are of volcanic origin, but many are 
of coralline formation. 

Climate. — With exception of the northern Bahamas, which lie beyond 
the tropic of Cancer, the entire West Indian Archipelago is situated in 
the torrid zone. The heat is consemiently very great on the lower 
grounds, where, however, it is tempered by the sea-breezes, which gene- 
rally blow in the afternoon, when their coolin&f agency is most needed. 
In the elevated regions of the larger islands the temperature is usually 
cool and delightfully pleasant. 

Snow ia never known to fall, but slight frosts occasionally occur in the moun- 
tainous districts of Cuba. The mean annual temperature at Havana is 77* 
Fah. ; mean winter, 78* ; mean sxunmer, 81^*. All the islands south of the 18th 
parallel have two dry and two wet seasons. The long drv season sets in about 
the end of November and continues tiU the beginning of March, during which 
time the sky is cloudless for several weeks and even months in successioa The 
long rainy season commences lu July and continues till the month of November, 
when the rain falls in torrents, but rarely lasts for many hours continuously. It 
is ushered in by violent gusts of wind accompanied by terrific fhunder-stonns, 
and during their continuance the destructive yellow fever and other diseases are 
prevalent 

B'atnral Products.— The copper mines of Cuba form an invaluable 
source of revenue to the Snanish crown, and mines of excellent coal 
have been discovered. Gold, silver, copp«r, tin^ iron, and rock-salt are 
found in San Domingo, but the mines are now unproductive. In Jamaica 
no metal is known to exist, except lead and copper, both of which are 
now being mined with advantage. Porto Rico contains some gold, cop- 
per, iron, lead, and coal, but no mines have been wrought until very 
recently. The mineral products of the smaller islands are unimportant. 
Salt is plentiful in the Bahama Islands, and asphalt in Trinidad. 

The flora ia intermediate between that of South and Central America, from 
both of which, however, it is distin^shed bv its great quantity of ferns and 
orchidaceous plants. Among the prmcipal articles which the Archipelago supp 
plies to the commerce of the world are cofliBe and sugar (both of which were m- 
troduced by Europeans), rum, molasses, cotton, tobacco, cigars, arrowroot, and 
Jamaica pepper. Other articles of less importance are indigo, ginger, cochineal,, 
logwood, and various other medicinal plants and dye-woods : together with ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitn, and other trees whose woods are susceptible of the finest 
poUsh. The fruits are numerous and highly luxuriant comprising the pine-apple^ 
cocoa-nut, pomegranate, mango, gnava, orange, bread-fruit, and oanana. Maize, . 
or Indian com, is extensively grown throughout the Archipelago, forming the 
main staple of food. The wild quadrupeds which existed in the Archipelago 
when the Spaniards first arrived were uie agouti, peccary, racoon, Indian dog» 
and wild-boar. These are now all extinct, with the exception of the wild-hog 
and monkey, which are still found on several islands. 

EthnographT. — ^At the time of their discovery the southern islands 
were inhabited by the fierce and warlike Caribs ; the more northern by 
a gentler race, the Arrowauks. Both these nations have long been ex* 
tinct, with the exception of a few families of Caribs in the islttuds of St 
Vincent and Trinidad. 

Tne indiscriminate and wholesale butchery of the natives will ever remain an 
indelible stigma on the Spanish name. The first settlement of the Spaniards in 
Cuba took place in 1511; and in less than half a century afterwards, the abori- 
gines, who aie supposed to have amounted to at least 1,500,000 persons, had be- 
come extinct The inhabitants of Hispaniola, estimated at 1,000,000, were, in 
like manner, reduced, in the first fifteen years after the arrival of the Spaniards, 
to 60,000, and in nine years more to 10,000. The present population, amounting, 
to nearly five millions, consists of three classes— whites, nficeooi^ «nsi\!Q:(^a»X«M^ 

R 
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In Oabft and Porto Rieo the negroes oonstitnte abont one-half of the entire pop- 
ulation, in the Britiah ialanda abont three-fonrtha, and in the others about two- 
Ihirda. The n^nroea were introduced aa slavea bom AfHca, but slareiy is now 
aboliahed in all the ialanda, except thoae belonging to Spain, which now enioyi 
the unenviable distinction of being the only dviliaed country in the world which 
directly ana avowedly carries on the slave trade in all its horrors. Slavery was 
aboliahed in the colonial poaaeaaions of Great Britain in 1884, when the British 
Parliament voted for the liberation of the negroes no less a sum than twenty 
millions sterling— « sum unparalleled for such a purpose in the annals of oor 
race. All the slavea remaining in the Dutch colonies were liberated in 186S. 

Lamouaob Ain> RBLioioK.~The languages princiiMlly spoken in the West Indies 
are Spanish, French, and Ensliah. l^e negroes and mixed races in the several 
islands generallv speak the language and profess the religion of the white race 
iominant in eacL 

BonoATioir avd Qovummrr.— Education is at a very low ebb in the West 
Indies, not excepting the British possessions, most of uie opulent persons in 
which send their children to be educated in the mother-country. Oodiingtoa 
CoUeffe, in Barbadoes. is a thriving institution, and the most important educa- 
tional establishment in the Archipelago. Cuba, Dominica, and Porto Rico are 
each governed by a Captain-Oeneral appointed by the Spanish CrowiL The goy< 
emment of the French possessions is conducted by a Governor and Colonial 
Council of French residents ; that of the Dutch is vested in a Stadtholder, assisted 
by a Civil and Military Council The government of Jamaica is vested in a Gov- 
emor and a Council of 12 members nomimited by the Crown, and a LegisIatiTa 
Aasembly of 45 members, who are elected^ by all male inhabitants possessod of 
freehold property to the value of ten pounds a-year. The ^^^!»man, Bermudas, 
and each of the other British islands, have a represratative government consti' 
tnted after the model of that of Jamaica. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries.— N., the Caribbean Sea; W., Central America and the 
Pacific Ocean ; S., the Antarctic Ocean ; £. and N.E., the Atlantic. 
Lat. 12"' 20' N.-56' T S. ; Ion. 84* 30'— 83' W. 

Point Gallinas, its northern extremity, is on the same parallel with Canes Boxo 
and Guardafui in Africa, the cities Aden, Madras, and Bimkok in Asia, and Le(»i 
in Central America; while its central point (lat' 22* S., Ion. 68* W.) is in the 
aame latitude with Lake Ngami in S. Africa, N.W. Cape in Australia, andT^a 
in Bolivia. In form, this continent bears a striking resemblance both to Africa 
and North America, beins Uke them pear-shaped, with the narrow extremity di- 
rected towards the soutio. The extreme length is about 4800 miles and the 
maximum breadth about 8000 miles. The coast-line is estimated at upwards of 
12,000 miles, being only one-half of that of N. America ; but this denciencv of 
seaboard is in a great measure compensated for by the great number of laisa 
rivers, which are in general navigable nearly to their sources. 

Area and Population.— The aggregate area of the different states, as 
exhibited in the following table, is 7,350,678 square miles, and the ag- 
gregate population, 27,3^,279. This area is donble that of Europe, 
whfle the population is little more than that of England. 

Political Divisions.— The continent embraces 33 different states ; but 
if we regard the Granadian and Argentine Confederations as forming one 
state each, the number will be reduced to 14. With the exception of 
Brazil and Guiana, all the states of S. America have adopted the re- 
i^ubh'can form of goyetimieTLl. 
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Surface. — The Andes^ a vast mountain-chain^ with its plateaux and 
declivities, stretch along the western coast from the Isthmus of Panam^ 
to Cape Horn, dividing the continent into two unequal slopes, and cover- 
ing nearly a sixth part of the entire area. 

The remainder of the surface consists, for the most part, of three immense 
plains, watered respectively hy the Orinoco, Marafion, and ParanA Hie first of 
these, named the UanoSf is hounded on the N. hy the Parim^, a cordiUera of the 
Andes ; and on the S. hy the sierras that divide Colomhia from Brazil. It is one 
of the most level portions of the earth's surface, having, at a distance of 450 miles 
from the ocean, an elevation of only 192 feet The basins of the Marafion and 
Paranft, lying south of it, are enclosed between the Andes on the west, and the 
Brazilian mountains on the east The former of these is the largest river-basin 
In the world, having an area of a million and a half square miles. It is separated 
from the basin of me Orinoco by a water-parting so low that the Rio Negro, one 
of its principal tributaries, sends off a branch, named the Casiquiari, to meet the 
Orinoco— the two basins thus merging into one another ; while the Madeira, an- 
other of its tributaries, rises only a few miles distant from the head-waters of the 
Paraguay, which finds its way southward to the Paranlt, both affluents being navi- 
gable to their sourcea These three vast river-basins are thus virtually interlocked, 
and a mighty circle of inland navigation, which is without a paralld in any other 
part of the ^obe, is established by natural means. 

iBthmiu and Peninsulas.— Isthmus of Panam&, uniting Southern with 
Central America; Peninsula of Paraguana, N.W. of Venezuela ; Penin- 
sulas of Tres Montes and St Josef, on the W. and E. sides of Pata- 
gonia. 

Capea.— St Francisco, W. of Ecuador ; Blanco and Aguja Point, N.W. 
of Peru ; Froward, the most S. point of the American continent ; Horn, 
the souuiemmost extremity of the New World, S. of Tierra del Fuego ; 
Corrientes and St Antonio, E. of Buenos Ayres ; Sta Mariap, E. of Uru- 
guay ; Frio, St Thome, and St Boque. E. of Brazil ; Branco, the most 
easterly point of America; Do Norte, N. of Brazil; Point Gallinas, the 
northernmost point of South America, N.E. of Ke^ QitvcAi^ 

lalands.— The Oalapagos group, W. of "EcvxaAssf, <3toMi<3a». ^3S«s^$is»^ 
W. of Peru; Juan fSmandez, W. of Chi\6\ OV)Si^,'«^vt^'^^ 
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Madre de Dios Archipelago, W. of Patagoma ; Tierra del Fnego, 8. of 
Patagonia; Falkland Islea and Sonlh Georgia, S.E. of Patagonia; Mar- 
garita, Tortuga, Buen Ayre, and CuMfao, N. of Venezuela. 

The Oalapago»—90 called by the BpaniardB because they aboand in turU»-*n 
a groap of islanda situated under the equator, 780 miles W. of Ecuador. They 
are thirteen in number, are all volcanic, genenlly sterile, and for the most part 
nninhabited. The flora and fauna are to a large extent peculiar, especially th« 
birds and reptiles. The Chineha Idand$f with their lida. deposits of excellent 
guano, constitute a mine of wealth to the Peruvian Government. Juan Fernanda 
IS famous as having been the residence of Alexander Selkirk, whose adventores 
suggested the well-known tale of * Robinson Crusoe.' Tierra del Fuego (*' land of 
flre*'), so named from the volcanoes with which it abounds, consists of a cluster 
of islands off the S. coast of Patagonia, fh>m which it is separated by the Stnit 
of Magellan. Some of the islands are level and pretty well wooded, producing 
birches and evergreens. The inhabitants, who subsist by fishing and hunting, 
areamong'* . .. ^ ... 

two hund 
Ocean, \ 

lation, 666, consisting chiefly of British colonists f^m Buenos Ayres. Yesse 
passing round Cape Horn, and whaling-ships frequenting the Sontii Seas, are 
here supplied with provisions and fresh water. Souik Qemgia, about 1000 miles 
E. of Tierra del Fuego, is a bleak and barren region traversed by lof^ monn- 
tains which are constantly covered with snow— the heat of summer b^og snffi- 
dent only to melt the snow on the low grounds of the N.B. side. The neighbour- 
taig seas abound with seals, and sea-fowl in great numbers firequent t^e coasts. 

Bays, Ghilih, and Straits.— Bay of Panama and Gulf of Guayaquil, W. 
of Colombia ; Strait of Magellan, between Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego ; Gulfs of St George and Sail Matias, E. of Patagonia ; Estuary of 
Rio de la Plata, between BuenoA Ayres and Uruguay ; All Saints' Bay, 
E. of Brazil ; Rio Partf and Estuary of the Amazon, N.£. of BrasQ; 
Gulfs of Venezuela and Darien, N. of Colombia. 

Mountain Systems. — This continent is traversed in the direction of 
its greatest length by the Andes (Spanish, Cordillera de los Andes), in 
some respects the most magnificent chain of mountains on the earth's 
surface. 

Commencing at the Isthmus of PanamA and the Caribbean Sea, it extends 
along the Pacific coast of the continent to its southern extremity, being a total 
length of about 4500 miles, with a breadth varying trom 40 to 400 miles. Thoiii^ 
greatly inferior in elevation to the Himalaya, it far surpasses the latter in len^ 
and in the extent of surface which it occupies. In some places the chain forms 
only one ridge, as between Cape Horn and the 20th degree of S. latitude, while in 
others there are two or more parallel ridges, supporting between them highly 
elevated table-lands. In general they present a very steep slope towards the 
Pacific coast, to which they maintain a parallel direction at an average distance 
of from 20 to 160 milea No other chain on the earth's surface can vie with the 
Andes in the number and grandeur of its volcanoes. Proceeding from N. to & 
the following are the loftiest summits— those distinguished by an asterisk being 
active volcanoes :— 1. Ths Andes of Quito, extendmg in three parallel ranges 
from the Caribbean Sea to the 6th degree of S. latitude. They embrace the table* 
land of Quito, 9600 feet in elevation, and fianked by some of the most majestic 
volcanoes in existence. *Tolima, in central chain, lat 6* N., 18,271 feet; *Fi< 
chinca. on the equator, 15,924 feet; *Antisana, S.E. of Quito, 19,187 feet; *Coto* 
paxi, S.S.E. of Quito, 18,875 feet; Chimborazo, 21,424 feet Height of snow-line, 
15,800 feet 2. Andes or Pebu, extending in three parallel ranges from lat 5* to 
18' S.— the western range being the lomest: Knot of Huanuco, 11,800 feet; 
Nevada de Sasaguanca, K.B. of Lima, 17,904 feet 8. Andbs or Bouvia. form' 
bag the central and most elevated portion of the system (and containing Sonits» 
or Ancohuraa, 24, 812 feet high, tYie \ot\a.fc%\. %\HnTQ.\t of the Western Worl^ extend 
in two <rii?antic longitudinal tidaea iTom\a.\K \A? \» ^xxs^soifts^ba, 15 miles 

N.W, -£-equipa. 21,000 feet; immaiA, ^w^»Jw«&«^j^,^ Va^ 

of snow-Uni. 18,000 leet. 4. A»t>TO «» 



1^ Height 
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ridge from lat. 21* to 42* 8., though of inferior average elevation to the Andes of 
Bolivia, contain Aconcagua, 28,801 feet, lately regarded as the culminating point 
of the New World ; *VoTcano of Chilian, 16,000 feet Height of snow-line in the 
8., 8600 feet. For the other mountain-ranges of South America, see under 
"CJolombia," " Guiana," and " Brazil" 

Siver- Basins and Capitals. —With exception of the Desaguadero, 
which flows from Lake Titioaca, in the Basin of Continental Streams, all 
the rivers of South America belong to one or other of three oceanic 
basins— those of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Caribbean Sea. The rivers 
flowing into the Pacific are mere mountain torrents ; the Magdalena is 
the oiHy one of importance that finds its way to the Caribbean Sea ; but 
those inclining to the Atiantic comprise the most gigantic rivers on the 
earth's surface. Of these, by far the largest is the Amazon or Marafion, 
whose direct length is 1769 miles, and including its windings, nearly 
4000 miles. It is navigable for large vessels from its mout^ to the in- 
flux <St the Ucayali, and for small craft to the very foot of the moun- 
tains, while twenty great rivers, all navigable to their sources, discharge 
their contents into its stream — ^thus afifording an immense inland naviga- 
tion of about 50,000 miles, and draining an area variously estimated 
from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 square miles. 



Rivsr-Bahii. 


Length 
ofBailn 
in Eng. 
MUm. 


ArM in 0«o- 

gnphical 
BquMreMUo. 


Capitals or Statu amd Pkotiitcbi. 


Magdalena, . 

Orinoco, . . 
Essequiix), . 
Amazon, . 

Tocantins, . 
Paranahyba, . 
8. Francisco, . 


700 

1000 
400 
2100 

1260 
660 
900 


72,000 

252,000 
61,650 
1,512,000 

284,480 
115,200 
187,200 


Bogota' (Granadian Confederation), An- 

TioQuiA, TuNJA (Boyaca), Popayajt 

(Cauca). 
Angostura, Varinas (OrinocoX 
Geokgs Town (British GulanaX 
Manaos or Barra (Bio Negro), La Pas, 

Ezaltaclon (Beni), Santa Cruz, Cocha- 

bamba. 
Par4, Goyaz. 
Oeiras (Piauhi). 

Macayo (Alagoas), Sergipe, Ouro-Preto, 
(Minas Geraes). 

Monte Video (UnwiayX Buenos Ayres, 
Parana' (Entre Kios), Santa Fe*, Coe- 
RiENTES, AssuNciON (Paraguay), San 

. Luis, Cordova, Santiago, Tucuman, 
Catamarca, Salta, Jujuy, Chuqui- 
SACA (Bolivia). Tar^ja, Potosi, Cuyaba 
(Matto Grosso). 


Parani, . 


1600 


886,400 



Lakes. — There are very few permanent lakes of any magnitude in S. 
America, and those which exist are in general unconnected with the 
lai^er river-basins. 

On the table-land of Bolivia, at an elevation of 12,847 feet, is Lake TiHoaea, 
next to bir-i-Kol, in Bokhdra, the hi^est lake in the world, with an area of nearly 
4000 square miles. It is drained by the Desaguadero, which carries its surplna 
waters to Lake Uros, a smaller sheet of salt water about 200 miles to the S.B. 
Lake Maraoaybo, in the N. W. of Venezuela, has asi area of about 5000 square miles, 
and is connected with the sea by a narrow channel 12 miles long. Iiftk& Do^^otoL. 
in the S.K of Brazil, 5000 square miles, discharges its ^«.\«t%\DL\A 'Csi^Ok 
a channel named Bio Grande do SuL There aie iamv«to\xft ^sIlL«& Vdl \a. ^^a^>^ 
tireea the Andea and the river Paran4, the ch\«t ot m QvniViacQAt^ « 
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GUnuite.— With two-thirdB of its area situated betwem the tKHnoi, 
the climate of South America is necessarily very hot. Thougli yieldiiig 
In this respect to Africl^ the oorresponcling continent of the Old Worl{ 
the temperature is considerably higner thim that of North America; for 
while the latter has its maximum breadth in the arotio regions, S. 
America attains its greatest width in the torrid lone. 

In contradistinction to the other great divisions of the Isnd, the western shores 
of this continent are eonaiderably colder than the eastern, owing to the low tem- 
perature of the Antarctic Drift Current, which, setting oat from the Antarctio 
Ocean^ flows north-eastward against the shores of Ghil6, then northward along^the 
coast to the vicinity of the equator. The highest mean annual temperature oecon 
ia the northern parts of Guiana and Venezuela, where it amounts to 81* FaL 
South America is also characterised by great moisture, which attains its mazimum 
in the extreme north, where the temperature is highest, but which is everywhere 
more copious on the eastern than on the western side of the Andes. WiUiin the 
tropics the wide plains on the east are deluged by the heavy i>eriodical rains from 
November to May, while the narrow maigin between the Cordilleras afid the 
Pacific is almost entirely rainless. In some places the deposition of moisture is 
surprisingly great : on the north coast of Dutch Guiana 229 inches fall annually, 
and in certain localities on the east coast of Brazil no less than 276 inches have 
been observed. As the rainy season, however, is confined to a brief period, the 
number of clear days is much more considerable than in our temperate climates; 
while during the long-continued drought that precedes it, the ground is parched, 
the sun glares with intense radiance, and the wild animals, tormented alike by 
hunger and thirst, perish in great numbers. 

Minerall. — South America has, ever since its discovery, been odo' 
brated for its mineral wealth, and more especially for the abundance of 
its precious metals. 

It was this that excited the cupidity of the Spaniards, and that led to the oob- 
quest of Peru in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. Ever since that perlvi 
nil the recent discoveries of gold in California and Australia, a greaX i>art of the 

Srecious metals used in the world have been brought from America : and, with 
le exception of the Mexican mines, almost all from the southern continent. Tbe 
chain of the Andes is richly metalliferous, more especially the countrtes of Pwi, 
Bolivia, and Child ; while Brazil, on the opposite side of the continent, yields to 
few countries on the elobe in regard to the variety and riches of its metals and 
precious stones. Oold is found in New Granada, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Child, 
La Plata. SUver, in Peru, Bolivia, New Granada, ChUe, and La Plata. Tin, in 
Peru, Child, and BraziL Lead, in Ecuador and Brazil. Copper, in Child, Peru, 
and Brazil. Mercwry, in Peru, Ecuador, and BraziL Iron, in New Granada, 
Bolivia, Child, La Plata, and very abundantly in BraziL Antimony^ in BraziL 
CoaXf in Child, Brazil, and New Granada. Svlphur, in Brazil, Pom, and Ecuador. 
Salt, in La Plata, Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia. Dxamonda are very abundant in 
Brazil, especially in the province Minas Geraes ; and other preeiout ttones in Brazil, 
Child, Peru, New Granada, and Guiana. 

Botany.— South America embraces no fower than six of the twenty-five 
botanical regions of modern botanists. 

The first of these is the '* Mexican region,*' comprising Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Guiana, and Peru, and extending to the altitude of 6000 feet The 
natural orders Cactacesa and Piperacese are specially abundant; but other tropical 
orders are less frequent than in corresponding latitudes of the Old World. 
Among the numerous cultivated plants of this region may be mentioned maize, 
Guinea-corn, cassava, jrams, batatas, arrowroot, plimtahi, mango, custard-apples, 
guava, papaw, pine-s^ple, cashew, tamarind, vine, Indian fig, chocolate, vanilla, 
capsicum, sugar, coflfee, cotton, and tobacco. The next r^on, called "Hum" 
boldt's region," or the region of Medicinal Herbs," embraces the loftier belt of 
the Andes, between the altitudes of 5000 and 9000 feet. Here the medicinal bariu 
of commerce, especially Peruvian \>&t\s^ «xQN«n «.\^undant; the cultivated plants 
of the lower groimds tdmost entVie\y OAsa^'^oBXt Vt^ilsv «ss&k^^^ maiie and 
eoObe: but potatoes, Europeaufe\ma, sa^wwi^aw^^^ K^^siSa 
to toe ''ilSon oflSSoOo^ sad ColceoloBrVa;* 
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the lui-mentioned laiige, up to 18.000 feet, or the limit of perennial snow. Here 
tropical forms almost wholly vanish, their place being supplied by the Alpine 
genera of sazifirages, gentians, mosses, lichens, &g. The lourUi, or ** BraziUaD 
r^on," embraces all Soath America between the Andes and the Atlantic, extend- 
ing southward to the tropic of Capricorn. This is probably the portion of the 
globe in which the vegetable kingdom attains its greatest proftision and variety, 
whether regard be had to the abundance of genera and species, the magnitude 
of bidividual forms, the vast extent of the primeval forests, or the numerous 
climbing and parasitical plants. In place of the few mosses and lichens which 
cover the trunks and branches of forest trees in temi>erate climes, in Brazil 
they are bearded from the roots to the extremities of the smallest branches with 
ferns, cactuses, orchids, iio. The cultivated plants are the same as in the 
Mexican region. The fifth region is named *' St Hilaire's region," embracing the 
portion of South America lying between the tropic of Capricorn and the northern 
limit of Patagonia. Here the flora approaches in a remarkable manner to that 
of Europe, while it differs entirely, except in Chil6, firom the floras of the cor- 
responding latitudes of Africa and Australia. The last botanical region is the 
"Fatagonian," or "Antarctic," embracing Patagonia, the Fuogian Archipelago, 
and the Falkland Isles. The vegetation bears a great resemblance to that of 
Central Europe, while there is a slight approximation to the floras of Southern 
Africa and Australia. 

Zoology. — ^This continent forms, with Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies, one of the six zoological kingdoms of modern naturalists. 
It embraces two provinces of very unequal dimensions — viz., Tropical 
America, embracing all the countries situated within the tropics, anil 
Austral America, comprising the remainder of the continent. 

Of the 1967 existing Mammals, there are 518 found in this zoological kingdom, 
and of tiiese no fewer than 419 species are peculiar to it The Quadbumana, 74 
in number, are all peculiar, and are distinguished from those of the Old World 
by having prehensile tails, which serve the purpose of a flfth hand. The Carmi- 
voRA, of which there are about 188 species, are nearly all peculiar, and are mostly 
of small size and fearful of man; the largest of them are the puma and Jaguar, 
the latter being a very formidable animal; but the whole list of savage quadru- 
peds, so common in Africa and India, is entirely unknown in this continent 
Gats, dogs, otters, and skunks are numerous, as also bears, racoons, coatis, and 
|duttons; while bats are more numerous than in any other i>art of the world. 
The Mabsupialia are represented by the single^ family of opossums, which con- 
tains 21 species, all of which are found here. Of Bodbkti^ there are 96 species 
in Brazil alone. The capybara, the lai^gest of the order, inhabits Brazil, Guiana, 
and Paraguay; the utia is found in Cuba; the coypu in Chil^; the lagotis, vis- 
cacha, dusky paca, agouti, acoucha, and cavy, in many placea The Edemtata 
are represented by the sloth, ant-eater, armadillo, and by the extinct megatherium 
and mylodon. Ilie Paghydbrmata, once so numerous in this continent, as is 
evidenced by their fossil remains, are now represented by only 4 species— vi&, 
two tapirs and two peccaries. Of the 13 species of Ruminants found in this con- 
tinent, no fewer than 12 are peculiar to it, the most interesting species being the 
guanaco (which in its tame state is named the llama), the alpaca, the taruga, and 
the vicufia. When the Spaniards invaded Peru and Chil6 they found the Uama 
domesticated and used as a beast of burden; its flesh was eaten, it» skin prepared 
into leather, and its wool spun and woven into cloth. 

The Ornithology of Tropical America exceeds in splendour that of any other 
region of the globe, comprising no fewer than 624 species, or one-tenth of all 
known birds. Of rapacious birds the chief is the famous condor of the Andes, 
one of the most formidable existing species. Huge serpents and other Reptiles 
abound in the moist and annually mundated plains, the total number in the 
Tropical Province being 62. The principal species are the alli^tor, boa-con- 
strictor, and rattlesnake, all of which are peculiar to America. The seas, lakes, 
and rivers abound with Fish of various kinds, which in Brazil and some of the 
other countries form one of the most important sources of wealth. The v«xl«k^<M. 
of the Insect tribes are endless— immense cenU^^OA, «^Qrr^\Qrii^«Vk'^\^^^^^ 
termites, locusts, mosquitoM and chigoes, beta^i ^% ioraxa^ ve^^ 
beaat. 
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Ethnoffraphy.— The population of the New World is presently esti- 
mated at upwiuxU of 84,000.000, two-thirds of whom oelong to the 
northern continent, and one-tnird to the southern. It consists of three 
pure races — yiz., the Indians or aborigines, the Negroes or Africans, and 
nie Caucasians or whites ^consisting of Europeans with their descendants) 
— and a mixed race, spnnging from the union of those of pure blood. 
The European population amounts to about one-half of the whole ; while 
the other three divisions are nearly equally represented. 

The Indian popnlation, inclading the Esquimaux of the northern regions, who 
are few in number, and probably of a different origin from the other aborigines, 
is about equally divided between the two continents, there being 4,000,000 oi 
them in N. America, and 4,100,000 in the southern continent In Mexico alone 
they number 6 millions, in Central America 1 million, and in the United States 
about one-third of a million. South America, unlike the northern continent, 
exhibits a preponderance of the aboriginal and mixed races. The Negroes number 
4.441,766 in the United States; 2,000.000 in the West Indies; while m. Brazil they 
constitute a full half of the population. Except in the Spanish Islands in this 
West Indies, the n^proes are almost entirely in the enjoirment of liberty* 
How America was peopled, and what is the real affinity of its aboriginal tribes to 
the rest of mankind, are questions that are stiU involved in olMscurity, notwith- 
standing the numerous and able investigations that, during the last half-C6ntaiy» 
have been instituted in every department of the subject. After a careful examina- 
tion of much that has been wrinen on this very Interestingtheme, we Incline to 
the opinion that by far the greater portion of the New world was peopled it 
different points, and from different parts of eastern Asia; that these migrationa 
though all very andent, took place at distinct and widely separate periods; but 
that the ancestors of the present aborigbies of the eastern part of North America 
entered that continent directiy firom northern Europe, and swept before them the 
comparatively advanced civilisation which had been developed there before their 
anivaL The memorials of a population differing in many important respects torn 
the tribes which roamed in America at the time of its discovery by Columboi, 
yet in other points strongly resembling them, are found in great numbers 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the continent (See the Author's 
* Manual of Modem Geography,' p. 518.) 

Lanouaoes.— The languages spoken by the aborigines of the New World are 
distinguisbed trom all Oriental tongues by three striking pbcnliarities L Not- 
withstanding their great number, they all strikingly resemble each other in gram- 
matical structure— a clear proof of the common origin of the inhabitants. S. They 
differ very widely from each other in their roots or vocables, many of tiiem 
havinff scarcely a word in conunon with any other tongue. 8. But their most 
remarkable feature is their polysyfUhetie or holophrasHe character— that is, they 
are all characterised by peculiarly complex forms, somewhat resembling our com- 
pound words, each term expressiiig a number of durtanct ideas. In these lingoistie 
features, which so widely distinguish these tongues trom all others, we have the 
best species of evidence that the American continent was peopled at a very re- 
mote period of antiquity. 



OOLOMBI A. 

(U. 8. OP COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, AMD VENEZUELA.) 

Boundaries.^N., the Caribbean Sea; W., Costa Rica and the PkMifio 
Ocean; S.. Peru and Brazil; B., Guiana. Lat. 12' 20' N.— &; 
km. 60''--82r W. 

Colombia was the name f onneTl^ f^-vcsnXo Q«vn!&:AieA\&.^<^i^<sdh.-west 
nt/fie of South America which, undsc ^oxD&siQn ^1 ^ti^N&i:&»VsnBftj\.^^<«ftr 
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royalty of New Granada, the captain-generalcy of the Caracas, and the prorinoe 
of Quito. They continued in connection with Spain tiU 1821, when they achieved 
their independence, and formed themselves into the Republic of Colomoia. After 
a brief history of eleven yeara this state was dismembered, afad constituted into 
coree distinct republics— New Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela— which main- 
tained their integrity tiU 1868, when New Granada was broken up into the nine 
Independent republica which now constitute the U. S. of Colombia Bogota, 
the capital of Condinamarca, and formerly of New Granada, situated near the 
oentral parallel, has the same latitude as Cayenne in French Guiana, Capes 
Bslmas and Formosa in the Gulf of Guinea, Magadoxo in Eastern Africa, and 
Penang in Further India. 

Area and Fopnlation.— The combined area is estimated at 1,190,263 
dquare miles, and the aggregate population at 7,021,278. With nine 
times the area of the British Isles, Colombia contains only one-sixth of 
their population. For the area and population of the different states, 
see the table at p. 259. 

Political Divisions.— The U. S. of Colombia consist of nine small 
states; Ecuador, of three departments; and Venezuela, of thirteen 
provinces. 

UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 
PaitaicA.— Panamtf 18 (G. of Panam^), Aspinwall (Caribbean Sea). 
Magdalbna.— Santa Marta 2 (Caribbean Sea), Mompox 10 (Mag- 
dalena). 

Cundinamasoa.~BoootA 46 n., Honda 6 (Magdalena). 

Cauoa.— Popayan 20 (Cauca), Pasto 7 (Patia). 

BOTAGA. — Tunja 7, Socorro 12 n. (Sogamozo, affi Magdalena). 

Antioquia.— Antioquia 20, Medellin 14 (Cauca). 

BOLIYAB.— Cartajgena 25 (Caribbean Sea). 

Saiitander. — Punplona 3 (Cucuta, cffi, 2ulia). 

TOLIMA.— Purificacion (Magdalena). 

ECUADOR. 

Quito.— Quito 76 (Esmeraldas), Riobamba 20 (Pastaza). 
Guayaquil.— Guayaquil 22 n., Tumbez (G. of Guayaquil). 
ASSUAT.— Cuenga 20 (Paut^, affi, Amazon). 

VENEZUELA. 
Maraoaybo. — Marac^bo 20 (G. of Venezuela). 
CORO.— Coro 4 (G. of Venezuela). 
Garabobo.— Valencia 16 n., Puerto Cabello 8 (coast). 
Caraoas.— Caracas 50 n.. La Guayra 6 (coast). 
Barcelona. — Barcelona 7 (coast). 
CumaNjL— Cuman^ 12, Cariaco 7 (coast). 
GuiAKA. — Angostura 6 (Orinoco). 

Apur^ — Achaguas 2 n., San Fernando (Apur^, affi, Orinoco). 

Varinab. — Varinas 4 n. (Apur^). 

Merida. — Merida 6 (Chama, affl, L. Maracaybo). 

Truxillo. — Tnudllo 4 n. (L. Maracaybo), Guanar^ 12 (Guanar^^. 

Barquesimeto.— Ban^^uesimeto 12 (Portuguesa, affl,, Apur^. 

Margarita. — Assunoion (Island Maigarita). 

Descriptive Notes.— Ponamd, on the Pacific coast of the isthmus, and at the 
southern terminus of the railway to Aeroinwall, has an excellent harbour and a 
rapidly increasing laade. AspimoaUf situated in & max^Yi^ oiti >iicAS:£\3a3v^^«»3ss^ 
ilia, and at the northern terminus of the raVi'wa-y "wYiM^ti '^^'^^^'°fSL'' 
vaiT unbealtby. Santa Marta nas a fine cattietoik, taoA W\«rox 
batieriea, Bogota*, capita] of the Qranadiaxk Coid«^«taUsa« Va ^\3a^ «asvTs*» 
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tome eity, with a onlveniity and a fine cathedral, and is sturounded by magnifr 
oent icenerv. Fopavan, the first city built by Europeans in this region of Am«rica, 
Is delightnUly situated between two ridges of the Andes, and is a large, handsome 
dty. Turtja, at one time capital of the Indian kingdom of Condinamarua, sita- 
ated on the eastern slope of the Andes, is a flourishing place. Near it was fought, 
tn 1819, the battle of Boyaca, in which the Spaniards were routed by Bolivar. 
Cwrtaifmat a strongly fortified city and seaoort, and the chief naval arsenal in the 
confederation, contains a magnificent cauiedral and several other fine public 
buildings. Famplona, capital of Saniander ; near it are mines of gold and silvei; 

Ecuador.— <)urTo ^6-toX capital of the republic of Ecuador, is a large city 
sttnated in a ravine on the east side of the volcano of Pichincha, 9543 feet above 
the sea. It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1859, when 5000 of the 
hihabitants lost their lives. Though situated almost under the equator, it eigoys 
a continual snrinff, owing to its great elevation and its proximity to lofty moun- 
tains crowned with perennial snow. Gtuxyaquil^ the principal commercial and 
seaport town of Ecuador, possesses one of the finest harbours on the Pacific It 
Is noted for its shipbuilding and refined society. Tumi)ez; here the Spaniards, 
under Pisarro, first landed on the South American coas^ in 1526. Cuenga is 
chiefly noted for its university. 

Venezuxla.— Jtfaraeoy&o, a fortified seaport, with a college, and an active trade 
with the interior. Coro, once the capital of Venezuela, is situated near the Oulf 
of Maracaybo. VcUeneia is finely situated, and has an active commerce with Car- 
acas and Puerto Cabello. Caracas^ capital of the republic of Venezuela, is noted 
as the birthplace, in 1780, of General Bolivar, the liberator of Spanish America. 
It is a large, meanly buflt city, and has frequently suflTered fh>m earthquakes. 
La Guayroy the seaport of Caracas. Barcelona, founded in 1634, exports horses 
and cattle Cumand, with a magnificent harbour, is the principal seaport of the 
republic. Angostura^ the chief place of trade in the valley of the Orinoco. Merida, 
with a richly adorned cathedral, was, before its destruction by an earthquake io 
1812, the Utrgest city in Venezuela, and is again flourishing. TruxiUo, named after 
the birthplace of Pizarro, in Spain. Barquuimeto is now but a wreck of what it 
was previous to the great earthquake of 1812. 

Surface and Cli2iiate.~-The sur&ce of Colombia is highly diversified, 
having, in the west, the three nearly parallel ranges of the Andes (em- 
bracing Cotopaxi^ Antisana, Pichincha, and Tolima, the most tremen- 
dous volcanoes on the earth's surfieuie, with elevationB varying from 
16,000 to 19,000 feet, and the huge dome-shaped Chimborazo 21,424 
feet) ; in the east the greatly lower mountains of Parim^, the highest 
summit of which, Maravaca, attains an elevation of 10,500 feet; and 
in the centre the magnificent llanos of the Orinoco, consisting of im- 
mense flats, covered with vast forests and savannahs. The climate in 
the lower grounds is characterised by great heat, moisture, and in- 
salubrity ; but the elevated table -hui& enjoy a perpetual spring. 
Hence, nearly all the towns in this region are situated on the higher 
grounds. 

Natiiral Frodncts. —These countries, especially Ecuador and the 
Qranadian Confederation, are highly distinguished for their mineral 
and vegetable wealth. 

Ecuador has been very imperfectly explored; but from recent researches it 
appears that valuable gold-ficads line the eastern slopes of the Andes, and that 
lead and ouicksilver abound in many placea The Qranadian Confederation con* 
tains all the important metals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, tin* lead, and 
platinum. Coiu is found near Bogoti; diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, amber, 
turquoises, and rock-salt, in several places. The gold mines of Venezuela, which 
attracted the cupiditv of the Spaniards in the seventeenth century, have long ago 
been abandoned ; but copper, tin, and silver, are found hi several places ; coal c( 
AO exceJient quality abounds on the ooast ; and inexhaustible supplies of fine 
rock-aalt occur at Araya. ¥exr mVnoa, \vqnv«v«> ve^ ^wrav\3i^\vt in any part of 
ColomhiSL, the resources of the comtr^ Yiss^iVas^ >jki.^ ^wssnt 

OivU wan. The forests afford VnexhauaUXiVe «av&^^^^ ^saXm 
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ToahngKDj, ebony, and other ornamental woods, together with Peravlan heart, 
caoutuhouc, lesins, and other gums. The princiitfd cultivated plants are cacao, 
cinnamon, coffee, cotton, indigo, sngar-cane, maize, and other grains : bat the 

Elantain supplies the staple food of the great mf^ority of the people. Numerous 
erds of cattle are reared in the Uanot, and their hides form a valuable article of 
aq>ort Agriculture is conducted in the most indolent and slovenly manner, as 
is usual where the climate is tropical, the soil highly fertile, the land cheap, the 
Toads bad, the seaports few, and the markets distant For want of communica- 
tion with the seaboard, the vast natural resources of Ecuador are at present 
lying waste— the Brazilian and Peruvian governments preventing free access 
to uie Amazon ; while the vastly shorter distance to the Pacific across the 
Andes is, in most places, all but impracticable. For the fauna, see under 
"South America." 

Ethnography.— The whole of Colombia formerly belonged to Spain ; 
and the population, as in the other Spanish American states, is com- 
posed of different races — Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes, with their 
mixed progeny, distinguished into five or six different classes, which, 
collectively, greatly outnumber the pure races. 

The Whites or Creoles, though numerically weak, still maintain a leading posi- 
tion, owing to their superior education and intellectual endowments. The In- 
dians, who belong for the most part to the Quichua and Quarani nations, are 
described as industrious and docile ; they are usually the miners, a^culturists, 
herdsmen, and manufacturers of the different states. The Quichua or Peruvian, 
once tiie predominant language of Peru, still prevails in the plateau of the Andes ; 
while the Guarani occupies the eastern half of Venezuela, together with the whole 
of BraziL Hie Negroes are comparatively few in number, and all free— the dif- 
ferent governments having abolished slavery in their respective dominions. In 
religion and education the inhabitants resemble those of the mother country. 
Manufactures are limited to coarse woollen and cotton stuflfis, for home consump- 
tion ; but in no case does the native industry satisfy the home demand. The 
great staples of the country are cacao, cotton, tobacco, sugar, coffee, indigo ; and 
these articles, with hides. Brazil-wood, Peruvian bark, gums, and the precious 
metals, constitute the chief exports. The laiger portion of the foreign trade la 
carried on with Great BritahL Internal commerce Is greatly impeded for want 
of roads, canals, and railways. 
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BoondarieB. — N. and E., the Atlantic; W., Venezuela and Bradl; 
S., BrazU. Lat. V—r 20' N. ; Ion. 50** 40'-61'» W. 

The name Guiana was formerly applied to the vast tract bounded in the interior 
by the Amazon, the Rio Negro, the natural canal of the Cassiquiard, and the 
Orinoco ; but by far the greater part of this area is now included within the ter- 
ritories of Brazil and Venezuela— the Sierra Acary now forming the southern 
frontier of Guiana. Paramaribo, capital of Dutch Guiana (lat 6' 49" N.), is nearly 
on the same parallel of latitude as Bogotil, Pulo Penang, and Monrovia, capital 
of Liberia; and on the same meridian as Newfoundland, Santarem, and Monta 
Video. 

Area, Population, and Political Divisions. — The area is estimated at 
237,418 square miles, being nearly double that of the British Isles ; 
-while the population is 329,000, or less than that of Mid-Lothian. It 
is divided into British Guiana, in the west, consisting of the three 
settlements, Berbice, Bemerara, and Esaeqynbo \ v^\5x«Ka.> xsl S^s^a 

centre; and French Guiana, in the eaat, "^IciOB.^ t^'s^^NSct^ -s^Ss. 
population will he found at p. 259. 
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British Guiasa.— George Town 29 (Demerara). 
Dutch Guiana or Surinam.— Paramarilm 16 (Surinam). 
Frbnoh Guiana or Cayenne.— Cayenne 6 (Island Cayenne), 

Detcriptive Notes.— (7eorv« Totout fhe capital of the Britisli colony, sitnated 
near the mouth of the Demerara, is built of wood, ^ith broad streets intersectiiig 
at right an^es, and traversed by canals wliioh are crossed by a multitude of 
bridges. Four-flfths of the population are people of colour. ParamaribOf capital 
of Surinam, considerably resembles Oeorge Town in its wide streets, canals, 
bridges, Ac: the streets are lined with orange, lemon, and tamarind trees: it 
Is a place of extensive trade. Cayenne, now a penal settlement for political 
olfenders, is a mean-looking, wretched place, and extremely unhealthy. 

Borfkce and Cliinate. —The maritime region is low and level, but ex- 
ceedingly fertile, consisting of a rich alluvial soil which extends into the 
interior for about fifty miles. The country then rises in successive ter- 
races to the Sierras of Parim^ and Acary, the latter of which separates 
it from Brazilian Guiana. 

These terraces traverse the country ftom east to west, and have wide valleys be- 
tnreen them, covered with dense forests. The climate is tropical, but more genial 
than that of most places tn the torrid zone, owing to the trade-winds from the 
Atlantic, the sea and land breezes, and the frequent ndns. It has two dry and 
two wet seasons on the coast, each continuing for three months. The mean tem- 
perature of the year is 81*. Violent thunder-storms occur at the change of the 
seasons, and the annual fall of rain is prodigious, amounting in some places to 
S20 inches. 

Natural Products.— Guiana is not remarkable for its minerals ; but 
rock-crystals and red agates are found in the mountains, and a very fine 
variety of white day near Essequibo. 

The vegetation is extremely luxuriant, especially in the lower grounds, exten- 
«ive districts of which are under water during the principal rainy season. Here 
the soU is so fertile that thirty crops of rice have been obtained in succession 
without manure. The forest-trees are of the most magnificent description ; fiuit- 
trees embrace the pine^tpple^ guava, cabbage-tree, and several varieties of palm, 
and medicinal plants abound. Among cultivated plants the sugar-cane holds the 
highest rank, its cultivation having largely superseded the cotton and coffee 
formerly grown, but the latter Is still extensively raised in the uplands. The 
ikuna resembles that of other parts of tropical America (see p. 263). 

Ethnography. — ^The interior is chiefly inhabited by various tribes of 
Indians, who are allied to the now almost extinct aborigines of the West 
Indies. The coasts and settled districts are occupied by Eurojpean 
eettlers, by emancipated negroes who are very numerous, and by mixed 
races. 

Many labourers have of late years been brought to British Guiana from the East 
Indies, Madeira, and other hot countries, for tne purpose of assisting in the cul- 
ture of the plantations. The great staple of the various colonies of Qniana are 
•sugar, rum, mohisses, coffee, Cavenne pepper and other spices, cotton, and 
medicinal plants, which are e3n>orted in considerable quantities. Internal oom- 
munication Is very defective, the usual mode of travemng being by boats on tkff 
rivers. 
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Bonndiiilefl.— £. and N.E., the Atlantic Ocean ; N., Guiana, Ven- 
'etuela, and the Granadion ConiedeTaUon.^ W., Eovador, Peru. Bc^via, 
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It thus embraces about 88 degrees both of latitude and longitude : the greatest 
length from B. to W., along the 8th parallel of S. latitude, is 2600 miles ; and the 
greatest breadth, along the 51st meridian, 2400 miles. The city Bahia or San 
Salvador, near the central parallel, is in the same latitude as San Felipe de Ben- 
gnela, Mozambique, Capes Londonderry and Melville in Northern Australia, and 
lima, the capital of Peru. 

Area and Population.— The probable area of this gigantic empire is 
estimated at 3,275,326 square miles, or more than twenty-six times the 
size of the British Isles ; while in 1875 the population amounted to 
9,448,733, or about one-fourth of the population of the United Kingdom, 
"being nearly four persons to each square mile. 

Political BiTisionB. — ^The empire is divided into twenty-one provinoea, 
which have an average area of nearly one and a third times that of the 
British Isles. Thery may be conveniently arranged into seven northern, 
ten eastern, and four inland provinces. The last-mentioned are very 
thinly inhabited, and are little known to Europeans. 



Amajbonas. — Manaos or Barra 4 (Rio Negro), Oliven^a (Amason). 
Paba.— ParJk or Belem 25, Cameta 20 (Tocantins). 
Maranhao. — Maranhao 30 (Maranhao), Caxias 10 (Itapicum). 
PiAUHi. — Oeiras 5 n., Paranahyba (Paranahyba). 
Ceara.— Aracati 2, San Joao do Principe 10 (Jaguaribe). 
Rio Grande do Norte.— Natal 10 (E. coast). 
Parahtba.— Parahyba 15 (E. coast). 



PiRNAiCBUOO.— Recife 100, Goyana 13 n. (coast). 

Alagoab. — Porto Calvo 5 n. (coast), Penedo 14 (San FrandBOoy. 

Seroifb. — Sergipe or San Christovao 2 n. (E. coast). 

Bahia.— Bahia 152, Caxoeira 15 (All Saints' Bay). 

Porto Sequro.— Porto Seguro 3 (coast). 

EspnuTU Santo.— Victoria 5 (coast). 

Rio de Janeiro.— Rio de Janeiro 275, Parati 10 (coast). 

Sao Paulo.— Sao Paulo 22, Porto Feliz 10 (Anhemby). 

Santa Catharina. — Desterro 6 (I. Santa Catharina). 

Rio Grande do Sul.— Porto Alegre 12 (L. Patos). 



ParanI.— Curitiba 12 (Curitiba, affi. Parang). 

IfiNAS Geraes.— Ouro Preto 9 n., Piranga 15 n. (Doce), Barbacena 12 
n. (Partf). 

Goyaz.— Goyaz or Villa Boa 8 ( Vermelho, cM. Araguay). 



15 (Guapar^. 

Descriptive Notes.— Jlfanao< or Barra do Rio Negro^ is a small but ancient 
town on the Rio Neero, near its confluence with the Amazon, possessing some 
manufactures of cordage, cotton cloth, and tiles. ParA, a wdU-Duilt, handsome 
town, defended by forts, and exporting india-rubber, isinglass, rice, drugs, and 
cotton. Cameta^ engaged in cultivating cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, dec. Maran- 
Tiao, on an island in the mouth of the nver of same name, is an important seaport 
and commercial town, exporting cotton, rice, and rum. NaUUt noted for its ex- 
portation of Brazil-wood. Pa/rahyha has considerable commerce, and contains a 
ndUtary arsenaL Recife, one of the most important seaports in Brazil, and 
the most eastern town in the empire, has a fine baxY^out ^<eitecA<e<^\s<) ^ ^^cii^ 
reel; called a rai/lf, which serves as a bieakwaUit. BaK\a est ^onw ^qX- wAw^ ^ 
grut commercial dty and seaport, and» next to Bio 3«a»^s^X2u&>Sk3^B*^^ 



Northern Provinoeb. 



Eastern Provingqbs. 



Inland Provinces. 



Matto Grosso.— Cuyaba 
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Uonth America, (kiely sltaated on a high rook; was for a time the capital of tLa 
empire ; it has a moet imposing appearance, especially as seen from tine sea. Rio 
d€ Jamnro. capital of Bnuil, and cbe largest and most commercial city in Sonth 
America, lies on the western side of a noble bay, deep enoo^^ for vessels of the 
laigest size, and so capacious that all the navies in the world might ride in it 
wltnont iostling one another. The town is well built, much in tiie European 
style, with houses of granite four or five storeys high, and is surroifiided with the 
most enchanting scenery. Porto AUgrt was founded in 1748 by a colony £rom the 
Azores. Curiiiba^ capital of new province of Parand, has some manufactures of 
eoarse woollens. Ouro Preto or viUa Rica, so named from the rich gold mines 
(onnd in its vicinity, is the capital of Minas Geraes, the richest mining province 
in the empire, and carries on an active commerce with Rio Janeiro. (Atydba car^ 
ries on an active commerce with the metropolis in diamonds, gold dust, hides, 
and ipecacuanha. The diamond mines have oeen worked since 1719. 

Sorfkce and Climate.— The surface is about equally divided between 
lowlands and uplands, the former consisting of the immense level plains 
in the basins of the Ainason and Parang which occupy the entire north 
and west of the empire ; and the latter nearly all the eastern half. 

Several parallel mountain-ranges traverse the eastern portion of the empire 
from north to south, separated from each other by affluents of the Amazon, and 
bv the San Francisco. The principal ranges, commencing at the east side, are 
Sierra do Espinha^o, Sierra da Tabatinga, and Cordillera Grande, l^e greatest 
height of which is Ax>m 6000 to 7000 feet The climate for the most part is that 
of perpetual summer. On the north-east coast and in the entire valley of the 
Amazon, it is characterised by sreat heat and moisture, thouj^ it is nowhere so 
oppressive as in corresponding latitudes of the African continent At Maranhao 
no less than 280 inches of rain fall annually. On the higher grounds of the centre 
and east, the temperature is considerably lower, and the fall of rain greatly less. 
Here, indeed, extensive tracts occur where scarcely any rain falls, while frosty 
nights are not uncommon. The mean temperature of the year at Bio de Janeiro 
is 74*; the mean winter, 68*; and the mean sunmier, 79*. In Braail, as in all 
other regions south of the equator, the order of the seasons is the reverse of ours 
^December, January, and Febnuury being the hottest months of the year. 

Natiiral ProdnctionB.—Brazil is celebrated for its valuable minerals. 
Next to Peru and Mexico it has, until recently, furnished more gold than 
any other country. 

The gold is obtained from the sands of the rivers, and is specially abundant in 
the bed of the San Francisco. Silver, copper, iron, salt, ^lendid rock-crystals, 
and beautiful amethysts, are also abundant; while the diamond mines of the in- 
land provinces suipass all others in the world. The vegetable products are still 
more abundant and valuable, all the tropical plants of the New world being found 
here in the greatest luxuriance. The forests are the most magnificent on the 
earth's surface — the selvas of the Amazon alone covering an area ten times larger 
than that of the British Isles — and furnish every variety of useful and ornamental 
timber, gums, medicinal plants, and dyewoods. The country, indeed, received 
Its present name from the valuable wood called BrazOy which the Portuguese 
found on its shores. Cacao, manioc, and caoutchouc are indigenous; while 
maize, wheat, rice, beans, sugar, cofiee, cotton, and tobacco, have been intro- 
duced by Europeans. The flour of the cassava plant, which is extensively culti- 
vated, forms the chief food of the humbler classes; while maU or Paraguay tea, 
prepared from the dried leaves of the Brazilian holly, grows spontaneously, and 
forms their almost exclusive drink. Agriculture is still in its in&ncy; there is 
not more than one 150th part of the surface under cultivation, and this portion 
Is entirely limited to the coasts, the banks of some of the rivers, and the minins 
regions of Minas Geraes and Matto Grosso. The pastures are of vast extent, and 
prodigious herds of wild cattie roam over the Uanos or treeless plains, valuable 
merely for their hides and horns, which are exported in great numbers, their 
Best being left to the Jagu&T) puma, and other beasts of prey. The country also 
mutaina an immense number of domesVivc «ciAm«X«,'^TVivd.pally homed cattie and 
hozsea. The fauna is described undet ** ^mcAsa.,* ^. 
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Brazilians or whites, who chiefly consist of Portngnese and their de- 
scendants, and nam^r about a million ; Indianos or abori^es, some of 
whom are domesticated, while others maintain their savage mdependence; 
AMcans or negroes, who constitute one-eigbth of the entire population, 
and the great majority of whom are uni'ortunately still in a state of 
slavery ; Mulattoes, or mixed whites and aborigines ; and Mestizoes, or 
Hiixed aborigines and negroes. 

^ The importation of slaves from Africa was formerly carried on very extensively, 
bat, in 1854, the emperor sanctioned the law for the suppression of the slave- 
trade ; while, still more recently, he has issued an edict abolishing the introduc- 
tion of slaves into his dominions. This noble example will doubtless, ere long, 
manifest the most salutaiv effects In all parts of the empira The Brazilians 
being almost exclusively of Portngnese origin, the Portuguese language is every- 
where prevalent ; but the independent tribes of Indians continue to employ the 
dialects of their ancestors. These belong for the most part to the great Guarani 
branch of the American family of tongues (p. 264). The Roman Catholic religion, 
which is professed by the great bulk of the population, is the only one recognised 
by the state; but Protestantism ei^oys a very limited amount of toleration. 
Science, literature, and art have scarcely any existence in Brazil, and popular 
education is at a very low ebb. The morals of the people exhibit a very dark 
picture, while the elements required to effect a regeneration seem to be entirely 
wanting. 

Goremment and Finance. — Brazil was accidentally discovered by 
Alvares de Cabral in a.d. 1501, and was first colonised by the Portuguese 
in 1531. In 1808 King John VI. of Portugal took up his residence in 
Brazil, and in 1815 constituted it a kingdom. In 1822 it declared itself 
an independent empire, under Don Pedro, who framed a constitution^ 
vesting the government in a senate and chamber of deputies. 

In 1882 the army numbered 11,000 men, and the navy consisted of 21 armoured 
vessels of various classes, besides 15 gunboats and corvettes ; the public debt 
amounted to £81,869,000; the revenue to £40,792,000; and the expenditure to 
£15,593,000. 

HanTtfiEUStnres and Commerce. — Manufactures are in their infancy, 
being confined chiefly to articles of primary necessity ; and almost every 
branch of industry, not excepting agriculture, is performed by negroes. 

The great wealth of the country arises from its raw produce and extensive trade, 
for which its long line of coast, spacious harboui-s, and magnificent rivers, afford 
singnlar facilities. Railway communication, also, has recently made some pro- 
gress— there being now 8023 miles open for traffic, besides 4657 miles of telegraph. 
The total value of the imports, in 1882, amounted to upwards of £28,000,000 ster- 
ling; and of the exports, to about £30,000,000. Upwards of 25 per cent of the 
imports are derived from Great Britain, and consist chiefly of manufactured cot- 
ton, silk, trinkets, furniture, wax candles, hats, &c. The exports, which consist 
chiefly of coffe^ sugar, cotton, hides, cabinet and dye woods, drugs, gums, and 
diamonds, are forwarded to this country to the extent of 20 per cent of their 
whole value. 



PERU. 

Boundaries.— N. Ecuador; W., the Pacific; S., the Pacific and Bo- 
livia ; E., BoUvia and BrazU. Lat. 3° 30'— 22° S. ; Ion. 68°— 81° 20' W. 

Peru having ceded to Chil6, during the late war, the province of Tarapaca^ 
the extreme length is reduced to about 1000 itdlfc^. TVkfc CS^E3S&mkb& ^'s^sss^ 
the departmentB Tacna and Arica for ten yeare. lAxi\«.»\3wi <sw^\\aS.^\^^N5ais^^ 
the same latitude as Bahia on the E. cooat ot BtwaV, ^«5i'E€&^ ^^ik^-weiKa.^^ 
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the western coast of AfHca, the northern extremity of Madagascar, and the coast 
of North Australia. 

Area and PopnlattOn. — ^The area does not exceed 598,000 square miles, 
or four times the area of the British Isles ; while the population amounted, 
in 1876, to 2,699,945, of whom 1,600,000 were Indiaiis, 40,000 negroes, 
800,000 mestizoes, and 240,000 whites. 

Politieal DiYisionB.— The Republic was diyided in 1845 into eleven 
departments (besides the two small proyiuoes of Piura and Callao). 

LiBBBTAD. — Truxillo 6, Lambayeque 8, Payta 5 (N.W. coast). 

Amazonas. — Caxamarca 7, Guamachuoo 8 n. (Marafion). 

Anohas.— Tarapato 5 n., Mayobamba 7 n. (Huallaga). 

JuNiN.— Pasco 14, Huanuco 10 (Huallaga)^ Huari 7 (Marafion). 

Lima.— Lima 100 n^ Rsoo 3 (coast). 

HUANOAYEUOA.— Huancavelica 6 (Jauja, q/^. Uoayali). 

Atacuoho. — Ayaoucho 18 n. (Jauja). 

Cuzco.— Cuzco 48 n. (Ucavali). 

Abbquipa.— Arequipa 38 (Quilca), Islay 2, Arica 4 (coast). 
MoQUSOUA.— Tacna 10 n., Moquegua 10 (coast). 
PuNO. — Puno 9, Chuquito 5 (liake Titicaca). 
PlUBA.— Piura 12 (coast). 
Callao.— Callao 20 (coast). 

Descriptive Notei.— TruziUo, a seaport on the N.W. coast, founded In 1585 
Vy Pixarro, who gave it the name of his native town in Spain. Caxamarca con- 
tains the ruins of the ancient palace of Atahnalpa, the last emperor of Pern, 
who was assassinated here by the Spaniards. Pcwoo, the most devated city is 
the world, being 13,720 feet above the sea, is noted for its rich silver mines, 
which are more extensively worked than any other in Pern. Lima, capital of 
Peru, is a regular, well-built city about 10 miles in circumference. Owing to the 
frequency of earthquakes, the houses are rarely more than one storey hi^ with 
flat roofs and unglazed windows. It was founded by Pizarro in 1534, and the ca« 
thedral, which is splendidly decorated, contains his remains. Lima was long tiie 
commercial entrepot for all the west coast of South America, and it still carries 
on a large trade through its port, Callao. Huancavelica, at an elevation of 11,000 
feet above the sea, is noted for its mines of gold, silver, and especially mercury. 
AyacuchOf on the route from Lima to Cuzco, contains a university and a splenmd 
cathedral Near it is the plain of Ayacucho, where, in 1824. the troops of Bo- 
livar, under General Sucr^, defeated the Spanish army, and thus terminated the 
dominion of Spain in South America. Ciuco, the famous capital of the empire of 
the Incas, and the most ancient of their cities, was, according to tradition, 
founded a.d. 1043 by Manco Capac, the founder of the ancient Peruvian civilisa- 
tion. In 1534 it was taken by Pizarro, who felt greatly surprised at its magni- 
ficence. The streets were wide and imposing, the palaces superb in the extreme, 
and the temples richly adorned with ornaments of^gold and silver. Arequipa is 
a large well-built town, possessing a considerable trade and numerous manufEM* 
tures of gold and silver stuffa Arica ia the principal seaport of Southern Peru, 
and of Bolivia, which possesses no good seaport within its own limits. Taena ia 
the dep6t of European merchandise for the greater part of Bolivia Ptmo, on the 
N.W. shore of Lake Titicaca, at an elevation of 12,847 feet, is, next to-Pasco and 
Potosi, the highest town in the world : the numerous mmes in its vicinity are 
now mostly abandoned. Piura, formerly St Michael, founded by Pizarro, was the 
first Spanish colony established in Peru. Callao, six miles from Lima, of whidi 
it is the port, is a strongly fortified town, possessing the best roadstead on the 
Peruvian coast 

Surface and Climate. — Peru is traversed throughout its entire length 
by the lofty chain of the Andes, running from N.W. to S.E., and form' 
iDg two grand ridges, wbioh. divide the country into three widely differ* 
mt pbysioal regions — Yia., tlie OoaaV ^« C^fvo^snl^ and tlie Eastern 
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The Westera or Coast Begio^, which is rarely more than 60 miles wide, oon- 
slitB of an arid, rainless, and Mrren district, covered with sand, and intersected 
hf dudns of hillocks that cross it from E. to W. In some parts of this district, 
no rain has fallen in the memory of man: bat above the level of 400 feet, slight 
afaowers occasionally occnr. The Central Region consists of a lofty plateau of 
about 12,000 feet of average elevation, which, uiough difficult of access from the 
ooast, contains numerous cities, towns, and villages, owine to the coolness and 
humidity of the climate. The Eastern Region consists of immense plains, tra- 
veraed by the head-waters of the Amazon, and covered with gigantic forests 
wliioh extend up the mountain sides to upwards of 6500 feet The climate here 
li very humid, the crests of the Andes intercepting the equatorial winds, which 
oome laden with moisture from the distant Atiantio. For the elevation of the 
Andes of Peru, see the general article, p. S60. 

NatiEral Prodnctloiis. — Peru was formerly more celebrated for its 
mineral wealth than any other country of South Amerioa. The silver 
mines of Cerro Pasoo, and the quicksilver mines of Huancavelica, are 
amongst the richest in the world. Gold also occurs in limited quantities 
in Cosco, and in the various silver mines. 

Nearly all the mines of the precious metals are situated in the elevated 
regions of the Andes, above the line to which cultivation extends— a circumstance 
which renders the working of them very difficult and expensive. The number of 
mines that have been worked is above a thousand, but most of them are now ex- 
hausted, or from other causes abandoned. Besides the precious metals, the 
eountry yields iron, copper, tin, coal, sulphur, saltpetre, and rock-salt The 
flora and fauna are described in the general article on ''South America." The 
best guano is obtained from the Chincha Islands, S. of Lima, and from the Lobos 
Islands, S. of Payta. Peruvian guano is now extensively exported to this coun- 
oy for manure, and is worth about £15 per ton. The guano was known to the 
aborigines of Pent, and used by them in manuring the land, before the arrival of 
the Spuiiards. The llama, alpaca, guan^o, and vicufia, are natives of the coun- 
try. TDie llama has been used as a beast of burden from remote times, but mules 
are mostly employed for travelling. 

Eihnoffraphy*— Nearly three-fourths of the entire population of Peru 
eomdst <» aboriginal Indians ; about one-fourth are Creoles and mestizos ; 
and the remainder negroes, who number about 40,000. 

The great bulk of the Indian population belong to the Quichua or Peruvian 
nation, who are for the most part confined to the great plateau, many of the 
smaDer towns of which are exclusively inhabited by them. Quichua was the pre- 
dk>minant language of this country under the Incas, and is still spoken by nearly 
a million and a half of people. It is said to be as copious and artificial as the 
Greek, but as yet no portion of the Scriptures has been printed in it The re- 
mains of palaees, temples, aqueducts, and other monuments of art, found in 
Pern, sufficiently attest that when the country fell a prey to Pizarro and his san- 
guinary companions, the inhabitants had made considerable progress in civili- 
sation. Under the influence of the Spaniards, the character of the natives has 
greatly deteriorated; agriculture and pastoral employments form now theix 
favourite occupation; while not a few are engaged in mining and other mechan- 
ical operations. The Creoles, or whites, are ttdl, slender, and feeble, and are 
characterised by levity, fickleness, and incapacity of mental toil. Notwith- 
standing the equality professed by its democratic institutions, the stigma of 
slavery still attaches to Peru, some of the negroes being yet in a state of bondage. 
The Roman Catholic is the only form of religion recognised or tolerated by the 
State. Education is lamentably deficient, and that of the lower orders is wholly 
neglected. 

Government and Finance.— The form of government is republican— 
the constitution closely resembling that of the United States. The legis- 
lature consists of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, in the proportion 
of one deputy to 20,000 inhabitants, and two fiemtoT% \.o «M2ii.\ft^'^^ 
The executive power ia vested in a pTe».deii\» po^>3l\aitV? Oaawcv Vst ^ 
period of four ye&n, who is assisted by a mViABtr? cStiOWiVl'^c^fi^^*'®^ 
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and by a council of state elected by the Legislatnre. The army consists 
of 40,000 men. The navy was very considerable until the late war 
with ChU^f when it was practically destroyed. The revenue amounts 
to £13,320,832 ; the expenditure to £13,012,624 ; and the public debt 
to £32,963,000. 

Commerce and Mftnufactores.— The internal commerce is much im- 
peded by want of good roads, but a considerable amount of trade is 
carried on with Brazil by way of the Huallaga. The maritime trade is 
chiefly with the ports on the Pacific coast, but that with Europe is con- 
siderable — the exports thither consisting of bullion, Peruvian bark, 
chinchilla skins, cochineal, cotton, copper ore, alpaca wool, and guano. 

The exports do not exceed £6,826,855, of which the government monopoly 
of guano formerlv yielded a fuU half. The produce of the silver mines has &llen 
off very materially since the end of last centory, when it amounted to 5,500,000 
dols. per year, while in 1855 it only amounted to S,000,POO dols. Thus the far- 
famed riches of Peru are now like the legends of the past. The manufactures 
are not important, consisting chiefly of coarse cotton and woollen cloths made 
by the Indians, leather cloaks, and jewellery. The imports in 1877 amounted to 
£4,835,819. 



BOLIVIA. 

Boundaries.— E. and N., Brazil ; W., Peru and the Pacific ; S., Chile and 
the Argentine Confederation. Lat. 10° 30^—23° S. ; Ion. 57°— TO'* 40' W. 

The extreme length from N. to S. is about 870 miles ; the greatest breadth 
about 800 miles. Chuquisaca, the capital, near the centre, is nearly on the same 
parallel as Victoria in Brazil, Lake Ngami, and Sofala in AfHca; and same 
meridian as Point OaspS in Canada, St Thomas in the West Indies, and Barcelona 
in Venezuela. 

Area and Population.— The area is estimated at 842,729 square miles, 
or nearly eight times the area of the British Isles. In 1881 the popula- 
tion amounted to 1,987,852, being two-thirds the population of Scotland. 

Political Divisions. — The republic presently consists of seven depart- 
ments and two provinces, nearly all of which are named after their 
respective capitals. 

Beni. — Trmidad 4, Ezaltacion (Mamor^, svb.-affl. Madeira). 

La Paz.— La Paz 76 n. (L. Titicaca). 

Santa Cruz.— Santa Cruz 10 n. (Mamord). 

CocHABAMBA. — Cochabamba 40 n. (Manor6). 

Chuquisaca.- Chuquisaca 24 n. (Pilcomayo, affl. Paraguay). 

PoTOSi.— Potosi 23 n. (Pilcomayo). 

Oruro. — Oruro 8 (Desaguadero). 

Tarija (Prov.)— Tarija 5 (Tarija, afl. Vermejo). 

Atacama* (Prov.)— Cobija 2 (Pacific), Atacama (Loa). 

Descriptive Notes. — Trinidad, capital of the department Beni or Mojos, con- 
tains 4000 inhal)itantS. La Pou!, near the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, and near 
the base of the snow-capped mountain niimani, is the conmiercial metropoUs 
and largest town in Bolivia. The cinchona bark obtained here is tiie best in the 
world. Santa Cruz, capital of the principal rice-growing state in Bolivia, is the 
frontier town of the Spanish race, who do not penetrate fiurther inland. Cocka- 
hamha, a beautiful city, with a large cathedral and a magnificent palace. Chu^U 
saca or Sticre ("place of gold"), capital of Bolivia, on the eastern side of the 
Andes, and at an elevation of 9342 feet above the sea, has neither trade nor 
manufactures, and owes all its prosperity to its being the seat of the l^lslature. 
Potosi, at the foot of the far-famed silver mountain of Cerro de Potosi, at an 
elevation of 13,380 feet above the sea. The mountain is perforated in all direc- 



* In the late war with CMl^, pto\\xvfi,% Manama was ceded to that State. 
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aooa by the mtoes, only SO of which are now worked, whfle 1800 are etandlng 
idle. The eilyer here was accidentally discoyered by an Indian upwards of 800 
years ago. Onaro, another mining town, where 11 silver mines are still worked. 
CId6^ the onlT seaport of Bolivia; merchants prefer it to Arica, where they have 
to pay a high duty to the Peravian Government. 

Snrfiuse and dinuite.— The centre and west are covered with ramifi- 
oationB of the Andes, which here, as in Peru^ divide into two oordilleras, 
enclosing an elevated plateau in which is the Lake of Titicaca, 12,847 
feet above the sea. (See under "South America," p. 260.) 

The narrow region between the Fadflo and the Andes is barren, nearly rainless, 
and known as the desert of Atacama. The region east of the Andes consists of 
Immense plahis watered by the head-streams of the Amazon and ParanA, which 
have their origin iu the eastern cordillera, and is covered with immense forests. 
The towns are for the most part situated in the plateau region, many paiis o^ 
which are fertile and well cultivated. The climate varies much in different paits 
of the ceuntiy, according to the elevation and the distance from the equator. 
On the plateau it is cold, and in some places even rigorous, while in the low-lying 
plain of the east it is insupportably hoi 

Hatnral Produetious. — Bolivia is now the most important mining 
oounby in South America, but many of the mines have become exhausted 
or filled with water, and comparatively few of them are now worked 
with advantage, a result mainly owing to their distance from the coast 
and the want of roads. 

The precious metals are found chiefly in Silurian strata, where these approach 
the igneous rocks. Gk)ld dust occurs in many of the streams that flow down the 
sides of the eastern cordillera of the Andes. The silver mines of Potosi are, next 
to those of Pasco, the most valuable in the world. Mercury was discovered at 
Huancavelica, in 1567, and for many years yielded a large profit. Iron, tin, lead, 
antimony, copper, nitre, and sulphur, are found in the department Oruro, south- 
east of Lake Tkicaca. The tin mines in this department are among the richest 
in the world ; and rock-salt, in large veins, occurs in the Cerro de Fotosi The 
botany of Bolivia is as various as its climate, which ranges flrom tropical heat to 
perpetual winter. Forests of boundless extent cover the eastern plains, and 
the lower zones of the cordilleras. These yield timber fit for every purpose, 
fhiits of every variety, ornamental and dye woods, Peruvian bark, and many 
other valuable drugs. Paraguay tea abounds in the department Beni; and coca, 
a plant which the aborigines masticate as the Malays do the betel-nut, and 
wifliout which they pine and die, grows spontaneously in the hot plains of the 
interior. Cultivated phmts embrace cacao, cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, barley, 
oats, maize, sugar-cane, and potatoes. The wild animals include the tapir. Jaguar, 
leopard, monkey, amphibious reptiles, birds, and fishes in great numbers. 

Ethnography.— About two-thirds of the population are whites, of 
Spanish origin. The remainder are Indians, of the Aymara and Quiohua 
nations ; of negroes and mulattoes, who are chiefly fugitives from Brazil ; 
and of Choloes, who have sprung from the imion of the European with the 
Indian population. 

The Aymara Indians were among the nations formerly subject to the Incas of 
Peru ; they now dwell on the plateau of Titicaca, within the limiiw of that ancient 
empire. They number about 872,000, and are probably descended from the same 
stock as the Quichua Indians, whom they resemble in language, disposition, man- 
ners, and customs. They are an intelligent, industrious race, and are largely 
engaged in agriculture, mining, various branches of manufacture, and in pastonu 
occupations. Bolivia, under ^e name of Upper Peru, formed part of the yice- 
rojralty of Buenos Ayres, till, on the subversion of Spanish authority, it achieved, 
with Peru proper, its independence. Soon afterwards it separated from the latter 
oonntry, and became an independent republic, assuming the name Bolivia, in 
honour of its illustrious liberator, General Bolivar, who in 1826 drew up its first 
constitution. 

Govemment, Commerce, and Finance. — The executive government is 
vested in the president, who is elected for four yeara \ toa l<5,SBsi3iixj^^ 
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functions are exercised by a body consisting of two chambers— a Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The constitution makes ample pro- 
▼ision for personal and political liberty— securing religious toleration, 
the freedom of the press, and the independence of the tribunals. 

Roman Catholicism is alone professed by the white inhabitants, but the chtuch 
is not endowed by the state. The standing army amounts to 2000 men; the re* 
ceipts to £693,000 ; and the expenditure to £960,000. Commerce is greatly re- 
stricted by the physical character of the country— stupendous mountain-chaiiu 
and an arid desert separating the productive portion of the country from the 
Pacific, and 2000 miles of nver navi^tion fi-om the Atlantic seaboard. The 
foreign trade is consequently verv limited, consisting chiefly iu the export of the 
precious metals, Peruvian bark, skins, soap, tobacco, and alpaca wool to Eorope, 
and of grain and cacao to Peru ; while the imports are mostly confined to iron, 
hardware, silk, and a few other torticles, amounting in the aggregate to £1,200,000. 



C H I L fi. 

Boundaries.— N., Bolivia; W., the Pacific Ocean; S., Patagonia; E., 
the Argentine Confederation. Lat. 20'*— 56** 20' S. ; Ion. 68°— 74° W. 

By a treaty between ChiU and the Argentine Republic, in 1881, the western 
half of Patagonia, bet. the crest of the Andes and the ocean, belongs to Chil& 
Including ChilOe, the length is 1400 miles ; while the breadth, between the crest 
of the Andes and the Pacific, does not on an average exceed 100 mUes. Few 
other countries of equal dimensions enjoy so large an extent of seaboard. San- 
tiago, the cap., is situated near the centre, nearly on the same parallel as 
Buenos Ayres, Cape Town, and Sydney. Extreme length about 2500 miles; 
breadth rarely exceeding 100 miles. 

Area and Population. — Before the late acquisitions the area amounted 
to 258,739 sq. m. and the population to 1,999,180. The area is now 
officially estimated at 300,000 ^q. m., and the population at 2,223,434. 

Political Divisions. — The republic is now divided into 16 provinces 
and the territory of Magellan. 
Atacama. — Copiapo 12, Caldera (N.W. coast). 
CoQUiMBO. — Coqmmbo 5, Huasco (coast). 
Aconcagua. — San Felipe 9, Quillota 11 (Aconcagua). 
Valparaiso. — Valparaiso 100 (coast). 
Santiago.— Santiago de Chil6 194 n. (Maypu). 
COLCHAGUA. — San Fernando 6 (Rapel). 
CuRico.— Ourico 9 (Mataquito). 
Talca.— Talca 17 (Maule). 

Maule and Linares. — La CJonstitucion 7, Linares 6 n. (Maule). 

NuBLE.— Chilian 19 (Itata). 

CoNCEPOiON.— Concepcion 18 (coast). 

Arauco. — Arauco 1 (coast). 

Valdivia.— Valdivia 4 (coast). 

Chilob.— San Carlos 6, Castro 4 (island ChilSe). 

LLANQumuE. — Puerto Montt 15 (coast). 

Magellan. — Punta Arenas (Str. of Magellan). 

ITotes on Towns.— Copiapo, the most northern town in Chil6, and in the 
centre of the principal mining district, exports various mineral products. CcUderOi 
a seaport town, 40 miles north of Copiapo, with which it is now connected by a 
Tailw&Yi which, in some places, is carried to a height of 6000 feet above the level 
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cf th« Mft— a hiffher elevation than has been attempted hi any other part of the 
world. Coquitnba, one of the chief seaport towns of the repubUc. San Fdipe has 
mines of copper in its vicinity. Valparaiso^ on the Pacific coast, a laiije and 
flourishing cify, and one of the principal seats of trade on the whole west coast of 
America. Santiago de ChiU, capital of the Chilian republic, contains a university : 
here, on Dec. 8, 18(J8, in the Church of La Compinia, occurred the most terriflo 
eonllagratlon ever witnessed in a America, when 2100 females perished in the 
flames. Concepeum contains a college, and possesses an excellent roadstead. 
Valdivia, the penal settlement of Child and Peru. 

Snrfkce and CSUmate. — Chil^ oonsists of a long, narrow territory, 
isolated from the rest of the continent by the majestic chain of the 
Andes, which here form a single ridge, with an average elevation of 
12y000 feet* 

Near the centre of the chain stands Aconcagua, 28,910 feet high, and forming, 
next to Sorata, in Bolivia, the culminating point of the New World. Aconcagua 
is not a volcano, but no fewer than 14 volcanic peaks are enumerated among 
the Chilian Andes, among the loftiest of which are Chilian and Villarica, each 
of which attains to a height of 16,000 feet Few of these volcanoes are now in 
a state of activity; but earthquakes are of common occurrence, and ftrequently 
cause tremendous devastation. Rain falls only during the winter months, from 
June to September. The months of January and February are the hottest in 
the year, the thermometer then ftrequently rising to 95* Fah. in the shade. In 
the central parts of the country storms of hail, thunder, and lightning are com- 
mon in the winter season. Snow covers the loftier summits of the Chilian Andes 
throughout the year, the lower limit of the snow-line being, in the N., 17,000 
feet, and in the a 8300 feet. 

Hatnral Productions.— ChiM is by far the most flourishing of the 
Spanish American republics — the salubrity of her climate, the fertility 
of her soil, the abundance of her natural resources, and, above all, her 
proximity to the ocean, giving her a decided superiority over the other 
oountries on the western side of the continent. 

Her mineral resources are especially great, embracing gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, zinc, mercury, antimony, manganese, arsenic, tin, sulphur, nitre, salt, coal, 
and lignite. The extraction and exportation of copper has, of late years, rapidly 
increased, and this commodity now forms the grand staple of the country. The 
working of the coal mines is gradually extending, and though the coal is inferior 
in heating power to ordinary English coal, it is extensively used for steam and 
smelting purposes. Agriculture w in an extremely backward state, all the me- 
thods of improved husbandry used in this country being unknown ; but maize is 
grown extensively in the north, wheat, barley, and other European grains in the 
centre and south. Chil6 is the native region of the potato, which is found wild 
on the slopes of the mountains. Fruits are so numerous and abundant that, 
in many places, they may be had without money: the figs and olives are of the 
best quality, and the grape is cultivated with success. Among the animals of 
prey the chief place must be assigned to the puma or American lion, and to the 
condor, a magnificent species of vulture peculiar to the Andes, but most common 
in Peru and Chil6. (See under ** Argentme Confederation.") 

Ethnography. — In the northern and central provinces the population 
consists for the most part of the descendants of the Spaniiu*ds ; but in 
the south the country is inhabited almost exclusively oy Indians, who 
belong to the Araucanian nation, and number about 70,000 persons. 

The whites, or Chilefios, contrast favourably with those of the same race h& 
other parts of Spanish America, especially in activity and Industry. The advance 
of civilisation among them is rapio, and more has been done by uie Government 
in difftsing the benefits of education than in any of the neighbouring republics. 
The religion of the state is the Roman Catholic, and the public exercise of any 
other form of worship is excluded by law. The great mass of the people remain 
In the grossest ignorance, and morality is at a very low ebU 

Qo7emment, Commerce, and Finance.— The struggle of the colonists 
for independence began in 1810, and terminated suooesaCiiUs in. I^I&n^i 
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the battle of Maypu and the fonnation of a re|)iiblic. According to the 
constitution of 1833, the government is vested in a president elected for 
five years, a senate of 20 members who hold office for nine years, and a 
chamber of deputies consisting of one for every 20,000 inhabitants. 

The army, in 1884, amounted to 12,921 men ; the navy to 11 vessels of varions 
classes ; the revenue was estimated at £8,878,000, the expenditure at £9,307,810, 
and the public debt at £18,283,277; the value of the exports in 1882 was 
£14,280,000, and of the imports £10,700,000. The exports consist chiefly of cop- 
per, silver, wheat, hides, and tallow ; and the imports of cottons, woollens, hard- 
ware, silk, paper, wine, sugar, tea, and brandy. As compared with the other 
South American republics, Chil6 has made rapid progress in almost every de- 
partment of natural industry. In the 12 years ftom 1844 to 1855 inclusive, she 
made very great progress in the development of her resources. Owing to the 
great diminution, however, in the yield of her silver mines, and the r^tricted 
demand, since 1855, for her agricultural produce, her exports have not increased 
during the last few years. The want of roads and railways has hitherto greatly 
affected the productive industry of the country ; but recently the construction of 
railways has made considerable progress, there being 1874 miles open in 1884. 



THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, or LA PLATA, 

Boundaries.— N., Bolivia; W., Chil6; S., Patagonia; S.E., the At- 
lantic ; E., Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay. Lat. 21°— 41° S. ; Ion. 54' 
—70" W. 

The extreme length from north to south is 1350 miles, and the average breadth 
about 700 miles. Buenos Ayres, the Federal capital (lat. 34° 36'), is in the same 
latitude as Santiago de Chil6, the Cape of Good Hope, and Sydn^ in Austraha; 
and in the same longitude as Cape Breton, George Town in British Guiana, 
Asuncion in Paraguay, and the Falkland Isles. 

Area and Popnlation. — ^The area is estimated at 515,700 square miles, 
or nearly five times the area of the British Isles ; while the popula- 
tion, in 1882, amounted to 2,830,000, or only five persons to each 
square mile. 

Political Divisions. — The Confederation embraces fourteen indepen- 
dent states, which are under the authority of a despotic military gov- 
ernor, called the Director of the Argentine Confederation. 

Buenos Ayres.— Buenos Ayres 295 (Rio Plata), Rosario 32 (Parand). 

Entrb Rios.— Parana 8 (Parand). 

Santa Fb. —Santa F6 11 (Salado, affl. Parand). 

CORRIENTES.— Corrientes 11 (Parana), La Cruz (Uruguay). 

JuJUY. — Jujuy 7 n. (Vermejo, affl. Parand). 

Salta.— Salta 11 (Salado). 

TucuMAN.— Tucuman 17 n. (Medanos, affl. Dulce). 
Catamarca.— Catamarca 12 n. (Medanos). 
Santiago del Estero.— Santiago 6 (Dulce). 
RiOJA.— Rioja 4 n. (Bermejo, a^. Lake Guanacache). 
Cordova.— Cordova 29 (affl. Lake Salado). 

San Juan.— San Juan de la Frontera 8 (Patos, affH. Lake Gnana- 
c&che). 

Menboza. — Mendoza 18 ^lia\Lft M.cndozaV 

San Luis. — San Luis 5 (on. a. rivet 'w\i\OL\o%^N!ye«Jdva.the sand). 
Descriptive NoteB.-Bueno8 Ayres^ ao 
capital of state of same name, and hd^ W^si ot l^t^^^^isSs*issafi^,\k 
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a laiga. handsome oity, situated on the south side of the estuary of La Plata. 160 
miles from its mouth : it is the chief port of the Confederation, and one of the 
principal commercial cities in South America. Bosario, on the right hank of the 
Fanma, 190 miles above Buenos Ayres. is intended to be the terminus of the 
Chilian railway across the Andes— the other terminus being Caldera, in the N. W. 
of Ghil^. Parand, capital of state of same name, and formerly of me Argentine 
Confederation, is an actiye bustling town. CorrUntes is admirably situated for 
becoming the emporium of an extensive district of country. ScUta is noted for its 
trade in hides and mulea Tueuman, capital of the finest and richest state in the 
Confederation. Here, in 1816, the first congress of deputies from the several pro- 
vinces of the confederation proclaimed their independence. Cordova^ on the main 
road from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, and on the line qf the proposed railway across 
the Andes, has some manufactures of cloth and a trade in wine. Mendoea, on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, is a main entrepot for the trade between Buenos Ayres 
and Cha& 

Snz&oe and Climate.— Ezoeptinfif the portion of the country forming 
the eastern slope of the Andes, and some minor tracts east of the river 
Parang which are mountainous, nearly the whole surface of the Confed- 
eration is embraced within the basin of the Parang, and forms two im- 
mense plains of only a few feet in elevation above the sea. 

The southern plain, named the Pampas, is a dead level, destitute of trees, but 
covered with luxuriant pasturage, and interspersed with a multitude of salt lakes, 
some of which are of huge size. The channel of the ParanA, at a distance of 400 
miles from its mouth, is said to be only one foot in elevation above the sea. The 
northern part of the country belongs to the plain of Gran CJiacOf or great desert, 
which extends from the 28th to the 18th south parallel, and from longitude 68* to 
63* W. The northern portion is covered with grass, while the southern, consist- 
ing of an arid and desert plain, is inhabited by roving Indians. The climate is 
characterised by great diversity, but is in general hot and very dry— the Andes 
on the one side and the mountains of Brazil on the other, intercepting the rain- 
bearing winds from the two great oceans. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 69* in the 8. to 73* in the N. In general the heat is not excessive, and the 
climate is more salubrious than that of other countries equally near the tropics. 

ITatoral ProdnctionB.— La Plata is less noted for its minerals than 
any of the other Spanish American territories. 

Small quantities of gold, silver, copper, and lead are found on the slopes of the 
Andes ; but few, if any, of the mines are worked. Coal is reported to be plenti- 
ful in the S.W. ; salt effloresces in large quantities on the surface of the pluns in 
the Great Salina, where salt lakes abound. Wheat, maize, barley, and other 
grains, and numerous fruits, are grown in the southern states ; and in some of the 
northern, tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, and other tropical productions, are 
cultivated. Only a very limited amount of attention is bestowed upon agricul- 
ture, and all the processes of husbandry are in the most backward condition. 
The principal wealth of the country consists in its immense herds of horses and 
oxen, which wander about In the pampas almost in a wild state. Most of the 
South American wild animals are found in La Plata, as the puma, jaguar, arma- 
dillo, tapir, tojassoo, biscacho (a kind of rabbit which is very numerous, the skins 
of which are now brought to England for frirs), deer, and some kinds of monkeys 
The guanaco is found in the plains and on tiie mountains, but the wild llamas, 
viouilas, and alpacas, only in the cold regions on the elevated table-lands. The 
water-hog or carpincho, the largest known rodent, is very conmion on the banks 
of the ParanA. The most common birds are the emu, condor, green parrot, wild- 
duck, pigeon, quail, the carrion-vulture, and several other rapacious bfrds. 

Ethnography. — The population consists of Creoles, who are of Span- 
ish descent, and who form the majority of the inhabitants ; of Indians ; 
and of Negroes. 

The Creoles are most numerous in Buenos Ayres and the other southern states, 
while the Indians are chiefly located in the region north of the salt Iskea. ThA 
former do not lead the same indolent and vo\aptQ.o\]LA'\^<^«aVsLX2&ii& w^^^gc^xs^siaB^ 
Bpasisb republics, but busy themselves in pmoxtil vniQi ^^^<(£<Qa^^Qs«^cs^'n^^^'^'^« 
He Soman CatboUc ia aimost exclnalYely the laUi^oii ot >3ttft -v^SAa vsvf'o^^'^'*^ 
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in all the BpAnish American republics ; bnt other denominations are tolerated. 
Primary schools of a very inefficient character exist in some of the towns, but 
are unknown in the rural districts, and the education of the people is sadly 
neglected. 

Goyenunent, Commerce, and Finance. — ^The Govenmient is nominally 
republican, and the legislative power is vested in a junta of 44 deputies', 
and a senate ; but practically the president assumes the powers of a 
military dictator, carrying out his own absolute will in the most arbi- 
trary manner. 

The army, in 1883, amounted to 7500 men, and the navy to 18 armour-clad 
vessels and 15 small steamers. In the same year the receipts of the Con- 
federation amounted to £6,492,000, and the expenditure to £6,452,000. The re- 
ceipts and expenditure of Buenos Ayres are ftdly equal to those of all the other 
states. The exports consist of hides, tallow, wool, hair, horns, jerked beef, horses, 
mules, asses, and a few minor articles, the annual value of which amounts to 
about £12,000,000 ; while the value of the Imports, which consist chiefly of British 
cottons, silk, linen, and woollen manufEuitures, sugar, coffee, tobacco, wine, 
brandy, and salt, is £12,250,000. Home manufactures are inconsiderable, con- 
sisting chieflv of coarse woollen stuffs and morocco leather. The foreign com- 
merce, with the exception of that of Buenos Ayres, is insignificant ; but a good 
deal of internal traffic is carried on between the different states, the roads being 
better than in most other South American states, and the navigable rivers afford- 
ing boundless scope for inland trade. In 1883 there were 1638 miles of railway 
open for traffic. 



PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 

fionndaries. — Paraguay is bounded on the R and N. by Brazil, and 
on the W. and S. by La Plata. Lat. 21"— 27° 20' S. ; Ion. 54"— 58° 4^ 
W. UruKuay has Brazil on the N. and N.E. ; the Argentine Confeder- 
ation on the W. ; the Rio de la Plata on the S. ; and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the S.E. Lat 30°— 35" S. ; Ion. 53° 30^— 58*^ 22^ W. 

Asuncion, the capital of the former state, has the same latitude as Cape Corri- 
entes, in East Africa, and the centre of Australia ; while Monte Video, the capital 
of the latter, is nearly on the same parallel as Buenos Ayres, Santiago de Chil6, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Sydney. 

Area and Population. — The area of Paraguay is estimated at 95,970 
square miles; or considerably more than that of Great Britain ; while 
Uruguay is about one-third smaller — being 73,538 square miles. In 
the year 1880 the population of Paraguay was 346,048, and that of 
Uruguay 438,245, being a total of 784,293. The smallness of the popu- 
lation arises from the long-continued war between Paraguay and Brazil. 

Political Divisions. — The former republic is divided into 25, and the 
latter into 13 departments. 

Paraguay.— Asuncion 8, Concepcion 4 (Paraguay, affl., Parani). 

Uruguay or Banda Oriental.— Monte video 92 (Rio de la Plata). 

DeBcrintive Notes.— -isMncion or Assumption, at the confluence of the Para- 
guay and Pilcomayo, possesses considerable trade in tobacco, sugar, hides, timber, 
and especially in mati or Paraguay tea. Conc^pcioriy the depdt to which the Par- 
aguay tea is brought from the forests on its way to Asuncion. Monte Video, so 
named, from a mountain overlooking it, on which stands a lighthouse, is an im- 
portant commercial city, the rival of Buenos Ayres, which it greatly surpasses as 
a seaport. 

Surface and Climate.— The suiiatft oi'twcftieas.i V^V^i csv^.^vJc^'^^mil- 
Mn frontier, flat in the centre, jnai^'^.'^ XJaa Sio.^ 
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oUmate, though tropical, is greatly modified by the inequalities of the 
Bur&ce. Uruguay is leyel along the coast and destitute of wood, but 
the interior is full of ravines and heights clothed with forests, and 
abounding with wild animals. The climate, thoug^h damp, is generally 
temperate and healthy ; in wiqter cold winds and heavy rains are pre- 
yalent ; but ice is uuJaiown, except on the higher elevations. 

ITatural FrodnctionB.^These are, in general, the same as in the Argen- 
tine Confederation, to which, indeed, both countriee physically belong. 

In the forests of Paraguay are foimd at least 60 varieties of timber. Many of 
the hills are literally covered with mati or Paraguay tea, which is largely exported 
to most parts of South America, and which is no contemptible substitute for the 
tea of China. At every meal, and at every hour of the day, it is drunk. Hot 
water is poured on the powdered leaf, then a lump of burned sugar, and some- 
times a few drops of lemon-juice, are added, and the inftision is drunk off quickly. 
Cattle and horses form the principal wealth of the population in Uruguay, their 
produce, consisting of hides, horns, jerked beef, and tallow, forming the main 
articles of export Jerked or Monte Video beef is now largely exported to Brit- 
ain, and sold at less than one-half the price of ordinary meat In 1862, the ex- 
ports of Paraguay amounted to £330,000, and of Uruguay to £4,392,000. 

Ethnography. — In Paraguay the great bulk of the population consists 
of Indians of the Guaranee nation, and of a mixed race derived by their 
intermarriage with the Spaniards. 

Civil wars and misrule have seriously impeded the prosperity of Uruguay. It 
revolted from Spain in 1811, but from 1814 to 1840 it was ruled by a native Creole 
named Francis, under whom all foreigners were strictly excluded; while mora 
recently the oonntry has had to contend unceasingly against the intrigues and 
hostility of Bnenos Ayres. A colony of Protestant Vaudois has recently been 
established in the country, from whose superior culture and activity much good 
may be augured. In its deadly quarrel with Brazil and the Argentme Republic 
(18d8),Paraguay lost one-half its adult male population. 



PATAGONIA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 

Boundaries. — This extensive country, comprising the entire southern 
extremity of South America, is bounded on the N. by La Plata and 
ChiW; on the W. by the Pacific ; on the S. by the Antarctic Ocean ; and 
on the E. by the Atlantic. 

Extending fh)m hit 88* to 56* a, it is about 1200 miles long, by 560 miles wide 
at its broadest part The area is roughly estimated at 268,000 square miles, and 
the population at 24,000. The northern extremity is nearly on the same parallel 
as Cape £gmont in New Zealand, Cape Wilson in Australia, and is 260 miles S. 
of Cape Agulhas, the southern extremity of AfHca. The whole of Patagonia, 
north of Tierra del Fuego, is now claimed as a colonial possession of Chil6, whidh 
has given it the name of the Territorial Colony of Magellan; capital, Punta Arenas, 
on the Strait of Magellan (see p. 276). The western shore is deeply indented by 
fhe ocean, and lined by numerous islands and bold projecting headlands. The 
Andes extend in one immense unbroken chain along the western side, haidng an 
elevation ranging firom 8000 feet in the north, to less than SOOO feet in the south, 
and containing numerous volcanic peaks. The mountainous region is densely 
clothed with forests, the climate being excessively moist, owing to the provalence 
of westerly winds. The eastern part of the country, on the other hand, is arid 
and sterile, the surface consisting of a series of terraces. Wheat, maize, and 
pulse, are raised in small quantities in the north. Lax%% ^<c^>s& <ais5Q«i vsssSi. 

horses roam over the country, but the giuanaco \a ^Jda 0:\ax«jcXj«^s^<!^ Q5a36.^xss\ft^ 
!ae FMtagonian Indiana, described by the eaxW ^o^mjsw tms» ^i^^l]^ 
s tall muscular race, genendljr aveia«ing alMuit lix t«X \ii Yw^u^ViStfiSsa^ ^ 
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■uulio life, tnd tabslBtinff by the piodace of the chase and by fishing; The •hor^ 
Mis of their limbs, and the disproportionAte length of the upper part of the body, 
make them appear remarkably tall on horseback, as they almost always are when 
oat of doors; bat the natives of the mountain region, and of the Fuegian Archi- 
pelago, are a stunted race, sunk in the deepest degradation. 

River-Syttem of South America. 

The rivers of South America belong to four great basins — those 
of the Pacific, Atlantic, Caribbean Sea, and the continental basin of 
Lake Titicaca. 

Basins inclining to the Caribbean Sea. 



Eitfere. Toums. 
Magdalena, Mompoz, Honda, Bo- 

OOTA, n. 

Oauca, L Antioqdia, Medellin, 

POPATAN. 

flogamozo, Socorro, il, Tunja. 

OulbbeanSea, ..Chagres, Aspinwall, 
Cartaokha, Sta. 
Marta. 

O. of Venezuela,.. Maraoaybo, Coro. 



Rivers. Towns. 
L. Maracaybo, ...Truxillo, n. 

ZuHa, Pamplona, n. 

Chama, Merida. 

Co. Venezuela,... Puerto Cabello, Va- 
lencia, n.. La Quay- 
ra, Caracas, Bar- 
celona, Cumana, 
Cariaca 



Orinoco. Angostura. 

Apure, I San Fernando, A char 

guas, Varinas, n. 
Portuguesa, {.Barquisimeto. 
Ouanar4, .... Guanard 
Go. Guiana, Gsorok Town, Para- 
maribo, Catknhk. 

Amazon, OliveuQa, Cazamarca, 

Guamachuco, n., 
HuarL 

Madeira, Balsamo. 

Guapar6, Matto Grosso. 

Mamor6, Exaltacion, Trinidad, 

Sta. Cms, n.,Gocha- 
bamba. 

Bio Negro, I . . .Manas or Barva. 

Ucayali, Cuzco, n. 

Jai^a, I Ayacucho, n., Huan- 

cavellca. 

Huallaga, Mayobamba, n. , Tara- 

pato, n., Huanuco, 

Pasta«, I Riobamba. 

Paut^, I Cueufia. 

Tocantins, Par^ Cameta. 

Araguay, I No towns. 

Vermelho, . . .Goyaz or Villa Boa. 

Maranhao, Maranhao. 

Itapicuru, Caxias. 

Paranahyba, Paranahyba,Oeiras,n. 

Jagnaribe, Aracati, San JoaS do 

Principe. 



Basins inclining to the AtlafUie. 

B. Co. Brazil, Natal, Parahyba, Pe^ 

nambuco, Goyana, 
n., Porto Oedyo, 



SergipA 
San Francisco, . . .Peneda 
All Saints' Bay,. .Bahia, Caxoeiia, n. 
R Co. Seguro, . . .Porto Seguro. 

Doce, Ouro Preto, n., Fir- 

anga, n. 

S.B. Co. Brazil, . .Victoria, Bio d x 
Jankiro, ParatL 

LakePatos, Porto-Al^re. 

ParanA, Montx yidso, Bu- 
enos Atrbs, Bo- 
saiio, Parana, 
Santa Fx, Cor- 



Uruguay, I La Cruz. 

Quarto, SanLuis. 

Balado, Saota Fe, Salt a. 

Paraguay, Corrientes, Asuif* 

cioN, Concepcion. 

Vermejo, Jujuy, n. 

Tarija,l....Tarya. 
Pilcomayo, ..Asuncion, Chuqui- 

BACA, Potosi, n. 
Ouyabi, I. . . .Cuyabi, n. 

Curitiba, I Curitiba. 

Anhemby, & Paulo, P. Felli. 

Pari Barbacena, n. 



Btr. of Magellan, .PuKTA Arenas. 

OaOhlW, Valdivia, Arauca, 

Concepcion, Valpa- 
raiso, Coquimbo, 
Huasco, Caldera, 
Gopiapo. 



Basins inclining to the Pacific. 



Maule, Cauquenes, Taloa. 

Itata, Chilian. 

Bapel, San Fernando. 

Maypu, Santiaoo i>b Criu 

Go. BoUria, O^Qa. 
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Riven. 



Oo. 



Batint inclining to the Pacific (oontinuad). 



Town*. 

.Atacama. 

.Arica, Islay, Pisco, 
Tacaia, jl, Hoque- 
goa. 

.Arequipa. 

.Callao, liUCA. 



Rieen. Totnu. 

N. W. Co. Pem, . .Hoauri, Truxillo, 
Laml^ayeque, PI* 
ura, Payta. 

O. of Guayaquil,.. Tumbez, Ouayaqufl. 

Esmeraldas, Quito. 

Patia, Pasto. * 

O. of Panamd, ...Panama. 



Basin of ContinentaX Streams, 
Lake Titlcaoa, . . .LaPaz,Puuo,Ohuquito. | Desaguadero, . . . .Omra 



OCEANIA. 

Oceania is the name given by modem geographers to a sixth division 
of the globe, comprising all the islands and archipelagos in the Paoifio 
Ocean, from lat. 27° 44^ N. (Bonin Is.) to 56' S. (Macquarie Is.) ; and 
from Ion. 95° B. (Sumatra) to 110° W. (Easter I.) 

It thus embraces 82* of latitude, and 160* of longitude. Its extreme lengtb 
from Achen in Sumatra to the meridian which passes through Cape San Lucas in 
Old Califinmia is upwards of 10,000 miles ; while the breadtli, firom north to south, 
is more than half that distance. The aggregate area and population are extremely 
doubtfol, as many of the islands have been but recently discovered, while all of 
them are as yet very imperfectly explored. Probably, however, the former does 
not fall short of 4,500,000 square miles, or one-fifth laiger than the continent of 
Burope; while the latter is generally estimated at about 30,000,000, or less than 
the population of British Isles at the last census. 

Divisions. — Oceania is now usuaUy divided into four great sections, 
which are tolerably well defined, not only by geographic^ position, but 
also by the plants, animals, and races of man which inhabit them. (See 
Map of Oceania in Johnston's ' School Atlas of General Geography.') 

These large divisions are — ^1. Australasia or Melanesia, in the south-west, em- 
bracing the continent of Australia, Papua, New Zealand, and numerous smaller 
islands contiguous to them. 2. Malaysia, tdso called the Eastern or Indian Archi- 
pelago, in the north-west, embracing the numerous islands and archipelagos that 
extend from the north-western shores of Australia and New Guinea to Further 
India and China. 8. Micronesia, formerly reckoned a part of Polynesia, in th9 
north-east, and consisting of the numerous small ishmds lying north of the 

XIOT and east of the Malay Archipelago. 4. Polynesia, or the South Sea 
ds, comprising the numerous archipelagos in the South Pacific Ocean east of 
Australasia. 

I. AUSTRALASIA 

The first of the above-named divisions, termed Australasia from its 
southern position in relation to Asia, and Melanesia from the dark com- 
plexion of its inhabitants, lies about midway between Africa and South' 
America, having Malaysia on the N. W., the Indian Ocean on the W. and 
B,, and the South Paoifio Ocean on the E. and N.E. It extends from the 
equator to lat. 55° S., and from Ion. 113° to 180° E. The total area is 
supposed to amount to about 3,428,000 square miles— that is, to the ares 
of Europe without the islands; and the population to aboat 4,000,000. 

This area embraces the continent of Australia, Tasmania or Van Diemen's Land, 
New Zealand, Auckland Isles, Antipodes Island, Chatham Isles, Norfolk Island 
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Blew CaledonUt, New Hebrides, Queen Chailotte Isles, Salomon Isles, the Lonl- 
iUde Archipelago, New Britain, New Ireland, Admiralty Isles, Papna or New 
Ooinea, Arroo Isles, and Timor Laut " Viewed as a whole, this extensive region 
Is ohsncterised by a very spare population, by a paucity of rivers, by a great 
Bfeponderance of sandy deserts, and by the singularity of its animal and vege* 
table products, which exhibit few species, and generally few individuals, but 
possess such a peculiar organisation that, in many instances, no parallel to it 
ooenrs in other regions of the globe." The aborigines consist of two races— vis., 
1. Alfourous, Papuans, or native Australians, in the continent of Australia, New 
Ckdnea, New Britain, New Ireland, the Louisiade Archipelago, and New Cale- 
donia, forming, in the opinion of many, a distinct variety of the human race, 
whose numerous dialects have little affinity with any other language ; and, 2, 
the Maoris, in New Zealand, a Mahiyo-Polynesian race. (See 'Manual,' p. 008w) 

AUSTRALIA. 

Geographical Poiition. — Australia, the smallest of the six continents, 
has Papua and Malaysia on the N., ftx>m which it is separated by Torres 
Strait and the Timor Sea ; the Indian Ocean and Bass Strait (the latter 
■eparating it from Tasmania), on the W. and S, ; and the Pacific Ocean 
on the E. Lat. lO'* 41'— 39" 8' S. ; Ion. 113°— ISS** 47' E. 

In form, it is of an irregular onion shape, having its greatest extension firom B. 
to W., in which direction it measures about 2500 miles, while its extreme breadth 
from N. to S. does not exceed 1980 miles. Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales (lat 38* 51' S ), is nearly on the same parallel as Cape Town, Santiago de 
Chili» Buenos Ayres, and Adelaide. 

Area, Popnlation, and Political Divisions.— The area is estimated 
at about 2, 973, (MX) square miles, or five-sixths of the area of Europe, 
and the population in 1885 at 3,500,000, or nearly the same as 
that of Scotland. The entire continent is a possession of Great 
Britain, which, during the last hundred years, has established 
five highly prosperous colonies on its eastern and southern shores, 
viz. : — 



VAMS of Ck>LONY. 


Area In Eng. 
Sq.lfUes. 


Population 
in 1881. 


Tear when 
estabUshed. 




828,487 


751,468 


1788 




86,881 


862,846 


1851 


South Australia 


880,828 


279,865 


1834; 




978,000 


81.000 


1829 


Queensland 


678,000 


218,526 


1859 


N. Australia, now part of S. Australia 


523,581 







New South Wales.— Sydney 224, Paramatta 8 (Port Jackson), Graf- 
ton 7 (Clarence), Goulburn 6 n. (Hawkesbury), Newcastle 8, Maitland 
8 (Hunter), Bathurst 7 (Macquarie). 

ViOTOEiA. —Melbourne 283 n., Sandridge 9, Geelong 15 (Port 
Philip), Sandhurst 28 n., Castlemaine 6 (Loddon), BaUarat 88 (Nuiri- 
willan). 

South Australia. —Adelaide incl. Port Adelaide 60 (Gulf of St 
Vincent), Moonta 5 (Spencer Gulf), Kooringa (Burra-burra mines). 

Western Australia.— Perth 5, Freemantle 4 (Swan River), Albany 
(King George's Sound). 

^crsii^SLAND.- Brisbane 81 (Moreton Bay), Ipswich 7 (Brisbane). 
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BTdtes on Towns. — Sydnevy on the soathem ahore of the magnificent harbour 
of Port Jackson, is a large, elegant, commercial city, containing numerous pub- 
Uo Imildings. I^dney was founded in 1788 as a penal settlement, the inlet of 
Port Jackson being better adapted for that purpose than Botany Bay, to whidi 
the convicts had been transported. At the urgent request of the Australian 
colonists, the penal settlement has been abolished. The commerce and impor- 
tance of the city have greatly increased since the discovery of gold at Bathurst 
in 1851. Newcastte, so named from its valuable coal mines, the produce of which 
is largely exported. MaiOcmdt a thriving town on both sides of the river Hunter. 
Bathiwnt^ the principal town in the recently-discovered gold region. Mdhoume, 
capital of Victoria, on the Yarra Yarra, eight miles fh)m its mouth in Fort Philip, 
is the great emporium for all foreign goods intended for the colony. Since the 
discovery of the gold-diggings its commerce has been enormously developed. The 
exports in 1800 were valued at £12,962,000, about £8,624,000 of which repre- 
sented gold. Sdndridge, the port of Melbourne, at the mouth of the Yarra 
Yazra, is an active bustling place. GeeUmg, the most important town in 
Victoria next to Melbourne, which it surpasses in the convenience of its situa- 
tion and the salubrity of its climate. It is the chief port for the wool of the 
colony. Sandhurst, a mining town in the Bendigo district, and a place of great 
trade, with a railway to the capital Casaemain$t the principal place in the 
Mount Alexander district, the ridiest of the gold-fields. BaUarat. at the principal 
gold-field of Victoria, and one of the richest in the world, is fast rising into im- 
portance. Adelaide, on the Torrens, seven miles from its mouth, is in every re- 
spect a thriving and important seat of trade. It has numerous manufactures, 
and an extensive foreign commerce. Port Adelaide, the port of the capital, is the 
principal seaport town in the colony. Kooringa, in the immediate vicinity of the 
celebrated Burra-burra copper mines, the most productive in the world. Perth, 
a straggling but finely-situated place on the Swan River, nine miles from its 
mouth. Fr^manUey the port of Perth, is now a convict settlement. Brisbane, 
capital of Queensland, a colony established in 1859, and now attracting numerous 
emigrants, is a small but rapidly increasing town. 

Snrface and Mountains. — ^The surface of Australia is still but imper- 
fectly known, though of late extraordinary progress has been made in 
esqploring the interior. 

The problem as to the possibility of crossing Australia from S. to N. has at 
length been solved, and no question now remains that land-transit can be opened 
up, both for commerce and telegraphic communication, from the one coast to the 
other, through the centre of the continent. This important discovery we owe to 
Mr Stuart, who, in March 1860, started from Adelaide for the N., with two com- 
panions, and through the most heroic exertions explored the interior to within 
800 miles of Victoria River in N. W. Australia, being a total distance of 1600 milesw 
A more unfortunate though equally successful expedition was that of Burke and 
WiUs, who started from Melbourne, in August 1860, and in February of the follow- 
ing year airived at the Gulf of Carpentaria. On their return journey the whole 
pfuty perished from exhaustion, except King, who returned to Melbourne in Novem- 
ber 1861. Finally, Mr M'Einlay, who left Adelaide in August 1861 in search of 
Burke, crossed the continent to Albert River, fiowinginto the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
long. 140* K, and from thence travelled overland to Port Denison, in Queensland, 
and thence by sea to Melbourne and Adelaide. Instead of an arid desert, as was 
long supposed, they describe the interior as a rich and fertile country, admirably 
adapted for pastun^e and the growth of cereals. In many places the soil is rich, 
and well supplied with wood and water, while in many more they found fine grass 
meadows, and splendid gum and other trees, including at least four Idnds of palm. 
Ihe mountain-ranges of Australia are all of moderate elevation, and situated at 
no great distance from the coast. The eastern coast chain, extending from Cape 
Memlle southward to Bass Strait, in several places rises to 4000 feet ; and in the 
Australian Alps, to fully 7000 feet Moimt Lindesay, near the source of Clar- 
ence River, has an altitude of 5700 feet ; farther south the Liverpool Range (lat 
82") attains, in Oxley's Peak, an elevation of nearly 5000 feet The Blue Mom> 
tdns, in New South Wales, have an average height of 8800 feet, but Mount Bee- 
maiang (lat. 84*X their highest summit, is 4100 feet ; while the Australian Alps 
attain m Mount Kosciusko a height of 7300 feet, being, so Car as presently known, 
the culminating point of the continent Following the ootst of Viotoxia west 
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WBrd, we meet Pyreneen. and to the west of them the Orampiana, attahifaig, 
In Moimt William, the height of 5«00 feet Entering South Australia, we come 
to Flinders Range, running in a northerly direction from the head of 8t Vincent 
Gulf. 8000 feet 

Capes ftBd PewlimilMi. —Cape York in Queensland, the most northern 
point of the continent; Point Dale and Coburg Peninsula, in North 
Australia ; Capes Londonderry and Leveque, on ike N.W. coast ; Steep 
Point, the western extremity of the continent ; Cape Leeuwin, the S. W. 
extremity; Cape Spencer^ in South Australia; York Peninsula, between 
Spencer Gulf and Gulf of St Vincent ; Capes Otway^ and Wilson, S. of 
'bacteria; Cape Howe, the S.E. extremity of the continent; Cape Byroi^ 
the eastern extremity ; Sandy Cape and Cape Melville, on the NTe. coasi. 

Gnlfii and Straits.— Australia is but little indented by arms of the 
ocean, and the coasts are generally deficient in good harbours, though 
Port Jackson in New South Wales, and Port Denison in Queensland, are 
among the best in the world. Torres Strait, between Australia and 
Papua ; Gulf of Carpentaria, between Cape York and Point Dale ; Ad- 
miralty Gulf and Exmouth Gulf on the N.W. coast ; Shark Bay and 
G^graphe Bay on the W. coast ; Great Australian Bisbt, Spencer Gulf, 
St Vincent Gulf, Encounter Bay, and Port Philip, aU on the southern 
ooast; Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania; Comer Inlet, 
Botany Bay, Port Jackson, Port Stephen, and Moreton Bay, all on the 
east coast 

Bivers and Lakes.— Australia is more deficient in its inland waters 
than any of the other continents ; while, with one important exception, 
the rivers that exist are not navigable to any considerable extent. 

The only great river hitherto explored is the Murray, which, with its main afflu- 
ents, the Darling and the Murrumbidjee, has its sources in the western declivity 
of tiie range of mountains that runs along the eastern ooast Following its prtai' 
oipal sinuosities, the Murray is nearly 2000 miles in length, while the area of its 
basin is upwards of 260,000 square miles. It has a general south-westerly course, 
and enters the Indian Ocean at Encounter Bav, in the south-eastern an^e of South 
Australia. The principal lakes are situated in the colony of South Australia. 
Lake VictoriOy an expansion of the river Murray, dose to its mouth, is an exten- 
sive sheet of water, 27S square miles in area; Lake Torrens, an immense salt 
marsh north of Spencer Oulf, 120 miles long, by 20 miles broad ; Lake Qrtgm, 
N. of Lake Torrens; Lake Gairdner^ W. of Lake Torrens; and Lake flavid^ N.E. 
of Lake Torrens. 

Climate. — As the northern third of Australia is situated in the torrid 
zone, the climate of that portion is necessarily very hot. 

At Victoria River, in North Australia, the maximum heat in November at mid- 
day is 106* ; the minimum heat in July, 49*; and the number of rainy days in the 
yeaf , 84. There seem to be three seasons in North-West Austodia— viz. , the Wet 
Season, commencing about December and lasting to February; the Spring or 
Cool Season, firom March to July, which is the healthiest time of the year; and 
the Dry or Hot Season, from Au^t to November. In general, the climate of the 
Australian colonies may be considered as very dry— the amount of moisture not 
exceeding that of Cape Colony and the southern parts of South America, which 
places they s^so resemble in their mean annual temperature. The Sydney sum- 
mer is described as very delightful, and resembling that of Aiignon or Constan- 
tinople; while its winter is compared with that of Cairo and (%)e Town. It Is 
remarked that along the S.E. coast there is a constant variation m the climate of 
each season throngh a cycle of 12 years; for six years there is a constant increase 
of drought, the sixth being entirely radnless; for the next six years there is a 
regular mcrease of humidity, the last being a year of almost incessant rain. Mean 
annual temperature at Melbourne 57.8*, spring 67.6*, summer 66*, autumn 58.6*, 
winter ^\ 

IGneralflL— The geological Btmctoe oi oontlneQt is characterised 
hv qrresLt iiniformity, the mountain •T«si(s^ ol OKyuiX. ^\i<«saj^Axvc. af 
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primary a&d palseoioio rocks ; while the whole of the mterior, m> fu* as 
yet known, is of tertiary formation. 

The finest practical resnlt on record of a thorough knowledge of eeology, de- 
serves to be stated in connection with these mountain-rangea The close resem- 
blance of tlreir structure to that of the Ural Mountains led Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, in 1846, to predict that thev would be found to be auriferous; and, six 
years afterwards, Sfr Hargraves discovered extensive deposits of the precious 
metal at Bathnrst and Wellington, in New South Wales ; while since that time the 
most valnable and extensive gold-fields in the world have been found in various 
and widespread localities, especially in the province of Victoria. At the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, held in London in 1862, a gilded pyramid was exhibited repre- 
senting the quantity of gold exported from Victoria from 1851 to 186L It was 
46 feet high, 10 feet square at its base, and contained 1492 cubic feet The total 
weight of the gold thus represented was 1,793,995 lb., equal to £104,649,728 ster- 
ling. Very little gold has as yet been found in South or West Australia ; but the 
former contains inexhaustible deposits of copper of the finest quality. Coal is 
abundant in New South Wales (especially on the river Hunter), together with 
iron ore, which will probably, ere long, be turned to good account; coal is also 
found on the Swan Biver, m West Australia, a region which also abounds in 
mercury, zinc, lead, copper, iron, and other ores. Coal is scarce, but imn plenti- 
ful, in South Australia. On the whole, the mineral productions of Australia 
equal, if they do not surpass, in value those of any other continent 

Botany and Agriculture.— The native flora of Australia and Tasmania 
comprises Sohouw's 24th botanic region, named by him "Brown's 
Region/' in honoxir of the late Robert Brown, justly styled by Hum- 
boldt ** the princo of botanists." 

This region embraces one of the most peculiar floras on the earth's surface. 
Hie native trees are all evergreens, and tiie forests consist principally of gum 
trees, of which there are upwards of 100 species, acacias, and shrubs or small 
trees allied to the heath tribe. Of 5710 plants hitherto discovered in this con- 
tinent, no fewer than 5440 are peculiar to it. Robert Brown alone, in 1805, 
carried to this country 4000 species, nearly all of which were new to science. 
Australia produces no native fruits capable of being used as food, excepting a few 
berries and a kind of chestnut; but along the Murchison river, in Western Aus- 
tralia, are found wild tobacco, and an esculent tuber resembling the potato. All 
the principal food-plants, however, have been introduced, and are cultivated with 
great success in the difilBrent settlements; while the vine, fig, orange, peach, and 
numerous other fruits, fiourish in the greatest luxuriance wherever they have 
been tried. In some places, especially in Queensland, the sugar-cane, indigo, and 
cotton plant are successfully cultivated. 

Zoology. — This continent, with the adjacent groups of islands which, 
with it, constitute Melanesia, forms one of the two provinces into which 
naturalists have divided the Oceanic Zoological Kingdom. The fauna of 
this kingdom is the most peculiar and remarkable in the world — nearly 
all. its 150 species of mammals being peculiar to it ; the quadrumana, 
pachydermata, and ruminantia are wholly wanting; the marsupialia, 
comprising 105 species, and the edentata, 3 species, are all peculiar to 
it ; while of the 21 rodents, no fewer than 19 species are unknown in any 
other part of the world. 

The kangaroo, wombat, opossum, bandicoot, porcupine ant-eater, omithorhyn- 
chus or water-mole, and manv other marsupial animals, are all peculiar to this 
continent and the islands in its immediate vicinity. Of these animals, the largest 
and most characteristic are the kangaroos, of which there are sereral species; 
while the most anomalous, as its name indicates, is the omithorlivnchus, which 
has the bill and feet of a duck, the body and fur of a mole, and the mtemal struc- 
ture of a reptile, which lays eggs like a bird, and suckles its young like a mam- 
mal. The kangaroos are vegetable-feeding animals, browsing upon hc:bage like 
the ruminants, which some of tiiem also resemble in chewing the cud. Some are 
of great size, being nearly as tall as a man when in their usual erect position : but 
others are as smaU as the common hare, an animal which, in genorsi appearanoa. 
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thfff gtmUj MMmble. None of the larger beasts of prey are found in Anstnlla; 
the most formidable Is the dingo or native dog. which resembles a wolt, and com- 
mits serious ravages upon the property of the settlers. When discovered bji 
Boropeans, Australia contained no quadrupeds useftil to man; but all our domes- 
tie animals have now been introduced, especially the sheep^ cow, and horse, and 
they are found to thrive admirably. 

Ethnomphr.— The population of Australia ooniists, for the^ most 
part, of British settlers and their descendants, who number upwards of 
a million ; and of a race of oceanic negroes, who, in some of their pecu- 
liarities, approach the true African type, and in others as widely recede 
ftom it. 

The aborigines are, generally speaking, weak and puny in body, and much in- 
finior, both in moral and intellectual qualities, to the AfHcan negro. Their skia 
Is of a dark sootv colour, their stature short, their firame slight and better adapted 
for feats of agility than of strength. . The male sex wander about in a state of 
almost perfect nudity, while the females are protected by a piirtial covering Ot 
kangaroo-skins. Of arts and manufactures they have scarcity any idea: ^elr 
entnng instruments are of stone, and their arms of offenee consult of spears, 
bomerangs, clubs, and tomahawks. Of agriculture, even in its rudoBt form, they 
have not the slightest knowledge. They possess no flocks or herds, nor do they 
seem to have any knowledge of barter, or even of property, holding everything in 
common. They have no houses, but live in holes in the earth, or under the 
shelter of bark screens. In short, they take rank with the BoE^esmans of South- 
em Afirica and the Fuegians of South America, constituting one of the lowest and 
most degraded races of mankind. Their number is rapidly decreasing in the 
presence of the white man, though it is now known to be much greater uian was 
uitely supposed. The whole of the habitable interior is found to be densely 
peopled with aboriginal tribes, who find no difficulty in procuring the means of 
sustenance. Although the several tribes have each a custinct language, which 
differs greatly f^m the others in its roots or vocables, they are idl subject to the 
same laws of construction, and may, therefore, be regarded as members of one 
Oimily. Though possessing little or no resemblance to the dialects prevailing in 
the islands lying to the east and north-east, this family is said to bear some 
striking analogies to the Dravidio dialects of the hill tribes of the Decoaa* 

GoTemment and Finance. — In 1855 the colonies were placed on the 
footing of self-government ; and since that time they have entered with 
increased ardour upon the path of progress. In each of the colonies the 
governor is of imperial nomination, and is assisted by a colonial parlia- 
ment, which consists of a council and assembly. The colonists are di- 
vided into several religious denominations. There is no church estab- 
lished b^ law, but the clergy of all sects willing to accept goyemment 
aid receive grants from the public revenues. 

Commerce.— About fifty years ago Australia scarcely appeared in the 
commerce of Britain, and three of its colonies had no existence ; they 
now collectively contain 2,500,000 of British colonists. The united im- 
ports of the seven Australian colonies, in 1881, amounted to £52,728,000, 
the exports to £48,368.000, the revenue to £20,613,672, the expenditure 
to £18,512,377, and the public debt to £95,988,000. The exports to 
the United Kingdom amounted to £26,975,000, and the imports from it 
to £23,982,000. 

The chief articles of Australian produce are gold, copper, and wooL Of gold, 
which is diiefly found in Victoria, the annual produce is nearly £12,000,000 ; of 
copper, all firom South Australia, £500,000 ; and of wool, contributed in various 
proportions by all the colonies, but chiefly by New South Wales and Victoria, 
about 54,000,000 lb. weight, worth about £4,000,000 sterling. Nearly the whole 
of these valuable productions is now annually conveyed, in a fleet of magnificent 
merohant-ships, direct to British ports. Bxtensive railway lines have been pro- 
jected (4500 miles were completed in 1881) ; while telegradbio commmdcation is 
completed between the capitals ot Queensland, New South wales, Victoria, South 
AuBtraUa, and latterly wiih Tasmsmia, 'b'j vo^maa^nA oaScAft. 
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TASMANIA. 

Tasmania, formerly Van Diemen's Land, a colonial possession of Great 
Britain, lies S.E. of Australia, from which it is separated by Bass Strait^ 
160 miles wide. Lat. 40' 40'— 43' 36' S. ; Ion. 144" 40'— 148' 25' B. 

In form, this islaiid is heart-shaped ; its greatest length, which is nearly the 
same as the breadth, is 180 miles. The area is estimated at 26,215 square miles, 
or about one-fourth of that of Great Britain ; while the population, in 1881, was 
116,706, being 4 persons to each square mile. 

Chief ToiniB.— Hobart Town, now Hobart, 22 (Derwent), Launceston 
18 (Tkmar), Westbury 1 (Quamby's Creek). 

Hobart Town^ the capital, iu the same latitude as the south of Chil^, and Ghfist 
Church in New Zealand, is a weU-built town, on the Derwent, about ^0 miles 
from its mouth in Storm Bay. The estuary of the river is navigable for the 
largest vessels up to the town, which possesses a fine wharf, a college, and an 
extensive foreign commerce. lAxuticeston, on the northern side of the island, is 
the second town in importance in the colony, and carries on a considerable traMc 
with Victoria and South Australia. 

Snrflftce and Climate. — The surface is mountainous and highly diver- 
sified, consisting of mountain-ranges, lofty table-lands, isolated peaks, 
and fertile valleys and plains, generally clothed with forests. 

The mountains of Tasmania, instead of being arranged into distinct chains, as 
in most other countries, are dispersed in irregular groups and isolated peaks over 
the greater portion of the surface. The loftiest summits in the western half of 
the island are, Cradle Mountain, 5069 feet, and Dry's Bluff, 4340 feet ; while on 
the eastern side are, Ben Lomond, 5010 feet, and Mount Wellington, near Hobart 
Town, 4257 feet These are covered with snow for about eight months in the 
year. The principal rivers of the country are the Derwent, flowing southward 
into Storm Bay, and the Taraar, northward into Bass Strait. The climate Is de- 
lightful and highly salubrious, resembling that of the S. and S.W. of England. 
The mean annual temperature of the capital is 55°, mean summer 63°, and mean 
winter 42° Fah. The average fall of rain over the island is 21* inches. The soil is 
in most places highly fertile ; but being usujally covered with dense forests, only 
a limitecl portion of the country is yet under cultivation. 

Natural Prodactions.— The mineral treasures of Tasmania comprise 
iron ore, galena, copper ore, coal, and salt. 

Iron ore of very pure quality, and some of it highly magnetic, is of general 
occurrence. Coal of good quality is worlced on the east coast, and is known to 
exist very generally throughout the island ; and salt is obtained in the interior. 
The vegetation strongly resembles that of Victoria. The trees are all evergreen, 
the timber being highly valuable, and many of them yielding gums and resins. 
The fauna also is almost identical with that of Australia, consistmg of kangaroos, 
wombats, opossums, bandicoots, and omithorhynchi. 

iithnography.— The aborigines, who belonged to the same race as the 
natives of the continent, are now all but exterminated. 

Tasmania was established as a penal colony in 1803, and the convicts first sent 
thither were of the most abandoned description. In 1852 it ceased to be a penal 
settlement, except for the convicts already in the island, who now amount to 
only 8000. Of late years the civilised population has been greatly increased by 
the influx of emigrants from the British Isles. The staple products are wool, 
grain, fruits, and timber. The exports, consisting of wool, agricultural produce, 
and timber, are valued at £1,556,576 ; and the imports, chiefly manufactured 
goods from the mother country, at £1,431,144* The form of government is the 
same as that of New South Wales, from which this colony was dissociated in 
1819. The island was discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, in 1642, who 
named it Van Diemen's Land, after the Dutch governor of Batavia ; but it is more 
properly called Tasmania, in honour of its discoverer. 

T 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

N«w Zealand, a colonial possession of Great Britain, consisting of a 
chain of three large and several smaller islands, is situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, about 900 miles E. of Tasmania, and 6000 miles W. of 
Patagonia. Lat. 84« 18'— 47* 20^ S. ; Ion. 166° 80'— 178' 80' E. 

Auckland, the former cap., in the north island (lat. 86* 507> is nearly on the 
same parallel as Buenos Ayres, Adelaide, and the Cape of Good Hope. The ex- 
treme length, extending in a curved line through the centre of the thdree largest 
islands, is more than 1100 miles ; while the breadth varies from 150 to less than 
16 miles. The area is estimated at 104,272 square miles, being considerably more 
than the area nf Great Britain ; while, by the census of 1881, the population amonnt- 
ed to 489,983, besides somewhere about 45,000 aborigines, and the remainder Brit- 
ish settlers. New Zealand received its name firom the Dutch navigator Tasman, 
who discovered it in 1642. Captain Cook circumnavi^ted it in 1769, and took for- 
mal possession of it in the name of Great Britain. The first missionary station 
was established in the Bay of Islands in 1815 ; but it was not erected into a colony 
till 1840. The three large islands are now generally known as North, South, and 
Stewart Islands, formerly called New Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster. 

Politioal Divisions.— New Zealand is now divided into nine provinces 
— via., Wellington, Auckland, Taranaki, Hawkes B^, in North Island; 
and Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, and Westland, in Soutii 
Island. The following are the capitals of the nine provinces : — 

North Island.- Wellington 21 (Port Nicholsonh Auckland 88 (G. of 
Hauraki), New Plymouth 8 (W. coast), Napier 6 (BDawke Bay). 

South Island.- Nelson 9 (Blind Bay), Blenheim (Cloudy Bay), Christ- 
church 81 (Port Levy), Dunedin 48 (Otago Harbour), Hokitika 8 (W. 
coast). 

Wellinffton, the new capital of New Zealand, was the first established 
of the New Zealand settlements. Auckland^ the late capital, on the E. side of a 
narrow isthmus, is a thriving town, admirably situated for trade : it was founded 
in 1840, and is rapidly increasing. Neltont on the north coast of South Island, 
has abundance of good land in its immediate neighbourhood. Christ Chwrch, 
capital of Canterbury province, was established in 1850, and is a very tluiving 
settlement. Dunedin, capital of the province Otago, founded in 1848. by a body 
of Scotch emigrants in connection with the Free Church of Scotland, has rapidly 
risen to importance since the discovery of the gold-fields. HohiWoa, cap. of the new 
province Westland. formerly part of province Canterbury, owes its extraordinary 
rapid rise to the discovery of very productive gold-fields in its vicinity in 1865. 

Snrlkce and Climate. — ^A chain of snow-dad mountains traverses the 
two larger islands in the direction of their greatest length, throwing off, 
in North Island, several latentl ranges containing lofty volcanic pedis, 
amongst which are Mount Egmont (now extinct), 8888 feet, and Tongar- 
iro, 6200 feet. ^ v * 5 

The culminating point of the mountain system of New Zealand is Mount Cook, 
in South Island (lat. 43° 45'), 13,200 feet high. The climate is universally described 
as remarkably salubrious and agreeable, milder and more equable than our own, 
the winters being warmer, while cool refi^shing sea-breezes prevent oppressive 
heat in summer. Heavy rains and high gales are frequent, but there is no rainy 
season. Mean annual temi>erature at Dunedin, 50°; hottest month, 58°; coldrat 
month, 42° ; annual fall of rain, 30 inches. Snow seldom falls, except in the south, 
where the elevation of the snow-line is 6000 feet. 

Natural Products. — The mineral products are valuable and extensive. 
Coal is found in many places in both islands, and is already worked 
with advantage ; gold, copper, and iron, in the neighbourhood of Auck- 
land and several ^ther places ; while silver, lead, tin, nickel, manganese, 
alum, sulphur, &c., occur in particular localities. New deposits of the 

precious metal have recently oeeu dvacovered in province Otago, which 

hare attracted a crowd of go\d-^gwa. 
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The flora of this country forms a botanical centre called Forster's Region, which 
forms a connecting link between the floras of South America, Australia, and Cape 
Colony. Already 660 species are known to botanists, a very large proportion of 
which are plants peculiar to this region. The latter include New Zealand flax, 
Arom the fibres of which a cordage of singular tenacity and strength is formed. 
Ferns cover lajge areas of the country, often attaining enormous dimensions. The 
Australian pine, tree-fern, and Kauri, form extensive forests. European grains 
of all kinds, fruits, and vegetables, grow luxuriantly on the cleared surface, and 
admirable pasture for cattle is produced by sowing the English grasses. When 
fii^t visited by Europeans, New Zealand was found to contain no indigenous land 
qoadrupeds, except a small species of dog, a variety of the Australian dingo. 

Sthnography. — ^The aborigines, who are known as Maories, belong to 
the Malayo-Folynesian race, and differ very widely from the natives of 
the Australian continent. 

They are a tall, well-built, active, and intelligent people, with curling glossy 
hlack Jiair and copper complexion. Many of them have been converted to Chris- 
tiimity, and ip some districts they liave considerable tracts of land under culti- 
vation. They are very courageous in war, and have at diflbrent times been very 
troublesome to the colonists. The race is rapidly on the decline, and their con- 
tinual wars with the settlers, will no doubt still further reduce their number. 
The Maori language is a dialect of the Malayan, and closely resembles the Tahitian 
and Hawaian, s]>oken in the Society and Sandwich Islands. The Europeans, who 
in 1875 amounted to 170,000, are annually receiving large accessions to their num- 
ber. The emigrants are mostly persons of the middle ranks of life, who, attracted 
by the climate and fertility of the country, have gone out in companies to lay the 
foundation of a prosperous nation at the antipodes. New Zealand was formed 
into a colony in 1840. A free constitution,' consisting of a House of Representa- 
tives and a Le^slative Council, came into force in 1853. In regard to religious 
statistics, the Church of England has 71,400 adherents ; Scottish Presbyterians, 
28,000; the Church of Home, 15,540 ; and Wesleyan Methodists, 12,600. Wool is 
more largely exported than any other commodity, next to which are grain, pota- 
toes, timber, afid flax. The total exports in 1881, inclusive of gold, amounted to 
£6,015,000, and the imports to nearly £8,755,000 : revenue and expenditure, 
about £8,700.000 each ; public debt, £29,000,000. From 1857 to 1882, the total 
amount of gold exported was valued at £38,502,025. 

PAPUA, OR NEW GUINEA. 

Papua^ or New Guinea, the largest island in the world, is situatod N. 
of Australia, from which it is separated by the Arafura Sea and Torres 
Strait. It extends from the equator to lat. lO** S., and from Ion. 130** to 
150' R 

In form Papua resembles a reptile, with its back turned to the equator and its 
beUy to the Australian continent : extreme length, 1200 miles ; breadth, about 800 
miles ; the supposed area is 300,000 square miles, and the population of the Dutch 
portion, about 200,000. The climate is excessively wet and insalubrious. The 
Ulterior is very mountainous— several summits in the western portion of the 
island rising to about 9500 feet, while in the other extremity they sometimes 
attain to an elevation of upwards of 17,000 feet. The forests, which cover a laige 
portion of the whole area, and line the mountain-sides to a great height, abound 
with gigantic trees, among which are the camphor-tree and sago-palm. Papua is 
the native region of the true aromatic nutmeg, and other spices are found in the 
woods. Both yams and cocoa-nuts are plentiftd, as also rice, maize, and the 
sugar-cane. Gold is said to occur in many parts of the island. The only quad- 
rupeds known to exist are dogs, rats, wild hogs, and several species of marsupial 
animals. There are some very singular birds, including birds of paradise, of 
which this is the native region, and a gigantic pigeon, nearly as large as a turkey. 
The inhabitants, who are of the same race as those of New Caledonia, New Ire- 
land, and the Fiji Islands, are a powerftd, stalwart, negro race, resembling in 
some respects the negroes of Africa; but the hair, instead of being woolly, Uke 
the lattor, grows in tufts which stretch out to an enormous length ; while, both 
intellectually and socially, they are immeasurably behind the natives of AMca.. 
They are hideously ugly, with large eyes, flat no««a, ^3^0L\c^^%sA^^^a^^S&SsQe> 
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ing skin. Their natural deformity is increased by their passing bones and pieces 
of wood through the cartilage of the nose. The Dutch claim possession of the 
whole western half of the island, up to the 141st meridian. In 1884 a British 
protectorate was proclaimed over all the southern coast to the eastward of t^e 
14l8t meridian, in order to prevent other nations from taking possession of a 
eountry so near Australia ; while in the same year Germany hoisted her flag 
along the whole corresponding north-east coast, together with the neighbouring 
islands of N. Britain, N. Jreluid, N. Hanover, sc. 

II. MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia, also called the Eastern, Indian, or Asiatic Archipelago, forms 
the N. W. aivision of Oceania, and is the largest collection of iSaiids on 
the globe. It is situated on both sides of the equator, between Further 
India and China on the one side, and the continent of Australia and 
New Guinea on the other, having the Chinese Sea and Strait of Malacca 
on the N., the Indian Ocean on me W. and S., and the Pacific Ocean on 
the E. Lat. ll" S.—21** N.; Ion. QS** 20'-131*» E. 

The area of the entire Archipelago is roughly estimated at 784,000 square miles, 
and the population at about 29,000,000. Malaysia is subdivided into seven prin- 
cipal groups— 1. The Sunda Islands, in the W. andS.; 2. Borneo; 8. The Celebes; 
4. The Moluccas or Spice Islands ; 5. The Sanguir group ; 6. The Sooloo Archi- 
pelago ; 7. The Philippine Isles. All these groups are more or less of volcanic 
origin, and exhibit at the present time active volcanoes in numerous localities. 
Mountain-ranges of considerable height, as well as isolated mountains, are very 

Prevalent; Mt. Ophir, in Sumatra, probably the culminating point not only of 
[alaysia, but of all Oceania, is said to attahi an elevation of about 18,842 feet 
Gold is generally diffused throughout the islands, and several of them contain 
silver, tin, copper, and iron. The climate, though tropical and moist, is modern 
ated by the surrounding seas. The hills are clothed with forests of the most 
valuable trees, and the plains yield the richest plants and spices in spontaneons 
abundance. Palms, bamboos, rattans, teak, ebony, sandalwood, and resinous 
and gum-bearing trees, together with cloves, nutmegs, aromatic trees, i)epper, 
ginger, cotton, tobacco, sugar, sweet ]>otato, and numerous fhiits, are very 
plentiful. The grains cultivated in the larger and more civilised islands are 
maize, millet, pulses, and rice ; but in the others, sago forms the chief food of 
the inhabitants. The fauna embraces the elephant, tiger, panther, deer, wild 
hog, rhinoceros, and many species of the monkey and orang-outang. The ox and 
buffido are used for agricultural purposes. Birds of numerous kinds and beauti- 
ful plumage fill the woods. Tortoises are numerous in the eastern portion of the 
Archipelago ; while fish, trepang, oysters, and other shellfish are common. The 
abori^nes consist of two distinct races of men— the Malays, who form the great 
bulk of the population, and the Papuan or black race. The former are charac- 
terised by a light-brown or olive complexion, long straight hair, short stature, 
and robust body, strong and active in their habits, in some localities considerably 
advanced in civilisation, in others roving pirates. The Malayan language is wide- 
spread, extending not only over the Malaysian Archipelago, but also throughout 
New Zealand, Polynesia, and the Malay Peninsula. It is soft and harmonious in 
pronunciation, simple and easy in its grammatical system, plain and natural in the 
construction of sentences, and there are few, if any, of its sounds which cannot 
be readily articulated by Europeans. Though possessing some distinctive charac- 
teristics of its own, a considerable portion of its vocabulary is borrowed from the 
Sanscrit, while it has been greatly influenced and modified by the Arabic. It 
possesses a written literature, which, however, is greatly inferior to that of either 
the Hindoos or Chinese. The Papuans have negro features and curly hair, are 
senendly of small stature and a spare puny form, and are less civilised than the 
Malays. Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion ; the Hindoo faith is pro- 
fessed by a portion of the natives ; while Christianity has been introduced Into 
the European settlements. Politically, the Archipelago is held by a number of 
independent native chiefs, and by the Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and British. 

The Simda IslaadB, in the W. and S. of Malaysia, separate the Indian 
Ocean from the seas of China and 3av^an\ evoL^taAe Sumatra, Java, 
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Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Sandalwood, Floris, Solor, Wetter, Timor, 
and numerous smaller islands on both sides of Sumatra. 

Sumatra, the most westerly of the group, and, next to Borneo, the largest 
island in Malaysia, is situated to the S.W. of the peninsula of Malacca, from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Malacca. It is divided by the equator into 
two nearly equal parts. The length is 1100 miles ; average width, 160 miles ; 
probable area, 172,250 square miles. The ]>opulation numbers from 2,000,000 to 
8,000,000, who are mostly Malays, the remainder being for the most part of the 
Fapuan negro race. It is traversed in the direction of its greatest length by a 
chain of lofty mountains, which culminates in Mount Ophir under the equa- 
tor, 18,842 feet high. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the minerals comprise 
gold, tin, copper. Iron of superior quality, sulphur, naphtha, and an inferior kind 
of coaL Mu(ui of the island is occupied by dense forests, which contain an inex- 
haustible store of timber and fruit-trees, and the vine is successfully cultivated 
by European colonists. The principal articles of export are pepper, gold-dust, 
sulphur, camphor, and gutta-percha. In the N. and E. are several petty native 
states, ibe chief of which are Achin and Siak ; but tlie Dutch, who effected a 
settlement here in 1649, are now the masters of nearly all the territory south of 
the equator, their principal settlements being Padang and BencooUn, on the W. 
coast 

Java, the most important and populous island in Malaysia, and the chief seat 
of Dutch power in t^e East, is situated S. E. of Sumatra, flrom which it is separ- 
ated by Sunda Strait. Area, 52,000 square miles ; population (in 1888) 18,125,169 ; 
of whom about 30,000 are Europeans. It is traversed, in the direction of its great- 
est length, by a mountain-chain, which has a mean elevation of 1000 feet ; but 
many volcanic cones rise to 10,000 feet Volcanoes are, indeed, more numerous 
in Java than in any other country of equal extent in the world, and volcanic 
phenomena are often displayed on the grandest and most terrific scale. The 
climate is characterised by great heat in ^e plains, and by numerous earthquakes 
and thunderstorms. The rainy season extends from December till March. Min- 
erals comprise iron, tin, salt, sulphur, and nitre. The range of vegetation is 
very great, embracine the palms of the tropics and the mosses of the temperate 
zone. The far-famed upaa tree flourishes in the woods, and speedily destroys 
life if its juices gain access to the animal system, but it neither poisons the air 
nor injures the surrounding vegetation. Java is the granary of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and is supposed to- be capable of supporting many times its present 
amount of population, only about one-third of the surface being under culture. 
Rice is the principal grain, and is cultivated all along the coast; coffee is the 
great staple of export; while indigo, tobacco, cotton, cinnamon, maize, pulses, 
vegetable oils, cocoa, and sago, are other principal products. The Javanese are 
of the Malay family, and profess Mohammedanism mixed with Buddhism. They 
possess a national literature, and translations from the Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
are superior in civilisation to the inhabitants of Malaysia generally. Three-fourths 
of Java belong to the Dutch, whose first settlement here was formed in 1675. 
Batavia, on the K.W. coast is the capital of their possessions, not only in Java, 
but in the East Indies generally : it is a highly important commercial town, with 
99,000 inhabitants. Samarang (50,000), and S<mrabaya (90,000), both on the 
north coast, also belong to the Dutch, and are highly flourishing cities. Nearly 
all the exports of Java consist of vegetable produce, the principal articles being 
coffee, sugar, indigo, and rice. Almost the whole of the commerce is carried on 
with the Netherlands, by means of the Dutch East India Company. 

The Borneo Group, comprising the large Island of Borneo, in the 
centre of the Malay Archipelago, with Labuan on the N.W. coast, and 
Natuna and Anambas between it and the Malay peninsula. 

Borneo, N. of Java and E. of C. Romania, is the second largest Island on the 
globe, having a probable area of 280,000 sq. m., or more than three times the size 
of Great Britain; thepopulationis estimated at 1,750,000, of whom about 1,285,750 
are subject to the Dutch. The E., S., and W. coasts, with the exception of a few 
spots, remain quite unknown, as also nearly the whole of the interior. It is 
traversed by two ranges of mountains, which have a general direction of S.W. 
and N.E. The loftiest of these, being that nearest the Asiatic continent, attains 
its highest elevation in Eini Balu, 13,698 feet above the sea. Bqcqa<& \& 
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for the abtmdADoe of its valuable minerals, especially for its diamond mines near 
Pontianak. Excellent coal* said to be superior to that of Newcastle, is wrought 
in Borneo Proper, Bai\jarmassin, and Sarawak. Valuable mines of antimony 
occur in the province Sarawak ; while iron, tin, copper, and platina, are found 
in numerous localities. The flora and fauna are of the most varied and gorgeous 
description. Tlie inhabitants belong to four races— the aborigines, Malays, 
Chinese, and Europeans. The aborigines, who are named Dyaks, considerably 
resemble the natives of the Celebes and of the Australian continent, while their 
dialects form a link in the great chain of Malayo-Polynesian languages. The 
Malays have established themselves in great numbers on the coasts and navi- 
gable rivers, where they occupy themselves in commercial, but frequently also in 
piratical, pursuits. The Chinese are very industrious, and conduct exclusively 
the mining business of the country ; while the Europeans are for the most part 
Dutch and English traders. About two-thirds of the island, comprising the entire 
centre and south, are tributary to the Dutch, who have here two settlements, 
BarUarmauin and Pontianak. The province of Sarawak was purchased finom the 
Dative chiefs by Sir James Brooke, in 1842, and formally ceded to the British 
Government in the year following. The province of Borneo Proper, which ex- 
tends over the level space on the K. coast, is also tributary to Great Britain. Its 
capital, Borneo or Bruni^ formerly the metropolis of a large independent king- 
dom, contains a population of about 20,000. It was taken by the British in 184d, 
and the small island, Labuan, SO miles further N., a few months afterwards. The 
latter contains a colony at Victoria, has a harbour, and extensive mines of excel- 
lent coaL 

The Celebes Group, including the l&rge island Celebes^ together with 
Bouton, Xulla, &c., to the S. and E. of it, is situated to the E. of Borneo, 
from which it is separated by the Strait of Macassar. 

Celebes, the only really important island of the group, has an area of about 
78,000 square miles, and a population of 2,500,000. The shape is extremely 
irregular, the island being broken up into a series of peninsulas. 1%e surface is 
greatly diversified, and in the sublimity of its scenery is said to surpass any 
other island in Malaysia. The climate is healthy and agreeable, though hot in 
the low grounds. Minerals comprise diamonds, gold, copper, iron, salt, and sul- 
phur. The forests, though not extensive, contain a great variety of trees, from 
one of which the well-known Macassar-oil is extracted. The trepang fishing and 
the catching of turtle occupy thousands of the natives, who consist of several 
races. The natives carry on extensive commerce with China, to which they ex- 
port cotton, edible birds' nests, tortoise-shell, and pearls. Celebes was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1512; but in 1660 they were expelled by the Dutch, 
who continue to control the island. Their principid^establishments are Menado, 
in the N.R, and Macassar^ near the S.W. extremity/ 

The Molaccas or Spice Islands, comprising Bouro, Amboyna, Oeram, 
Banda^ Gilolo^ &c., form a widely-scattered group, lying between Celebes 
and I^ew Guinea. Area, about 43,000 square miles; population, un* 
known, but the portion under the Dutch, in 1875, contained 876,000 
inhabitants. 

The Moluccas are mountainous, volcanic, subject to earthquakes, and very fer- 
tile, producing nutmegs, cloves and other spices, fine woods, and a great variety 
of fruits. On the coast are numerous pearl and trepang fisheries. These islands 
are, for the most part, subject to the Dutch, whose chief seat of power is at 
Amboynaf which, next to Batavia, is the principal station of Dutch commerce in 
Oceania. The people consist of Malays, Papuans, Chinese, Japanese, and some 
Europeans. 

The Sangnir or Sangir Group, consisting of an archipelago of 46 small 
islets, is situated in the Celebes Sea, north-west of Gilolo. Population, 
12,000. ' 

The Sooloo Archipelago, in the Celebes Sea, between Borneo and the 
Philippine Isles, consists of a group of above sixty islands, the principal 
of WDich is Cagayah, in the centre. Area, 450 square miles : population, 
200,000, 
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The Fhilippine Isles, an extensive archipelago in the north-east of 
Malaysia, separated from Further India by the Chinese Sea, and from 
Borneo and Celebes by the Celebes Sea. Lat. S** 32'— 19" 88' N.; Ion. 
117''—127° E. 

The group consists of about 1200 islands, of which Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, 
and Mmdoro, are the largest. The area and population are variously estimated ; 
Imt probably the former is about 114,000 square miles, and the latter from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000. The area of the Spanish portion amounts to 66,640 square 
xnHes, and the population to 6,000,000. The islands are of volcanic fonnation, 
and numerous active volcanoes exist in the mountainous regions. Being situated 
within the range of the monsoons, the climate is moist, and hurricanes are fie- 
qnent. The high temperature and abuudant moisture produce a luxuriant vege- 
tation, the character of which is not very different fVom that of Malaysia generally. 
The tobacco raised here is of the finest description, and the cigars of Manilla 
have obtained a wide celebrity, while sugar and rice are extensively exported. 
The mineral products are abundant, comprising coal, sulphur, alum, magnesia, 
and marble; and the fauna, which in general resembles that of the other islands 
of Malapia, embraces foxes, gazelles, monkeys, and crocodiles. The aborigines 
are of diverse origin, but are, for the most part, Malays and Oceanic Negroes. 
The Tagala and eleven other dialects are spoken, while the religion is partly 
Mohammedan and partly heathen. Manilla, on the south-west coast of Luzon, 
is the capital of the Spanish possessions in the East. Its population amounts 
to 160,000, and its commerce with India, China, America, and Great Britain, is 
extensive. 

IIL-MICRONESIA. 

Micronesia, formerly reckoned a part of Polynesia, comprises the 
north-east section of Oceania, consisting of the numerous groups of 
small islands which stud the North Pacific Ocean, from the equator to 
lat. 28" N., and from the Philippine Isles on the west to the Sandwich 
Isles on the east. Area, 10,000 square miles; population, 250,000. 

Except Hawaii, in the Sandwich group, they are of very small dimensions, of 
moderate elevation, and either of coralline construction or surrounded by coral 
reefs. The climate is salubrious and agreeable, being tempered by cool breezes 
from the ocean, while the vegetation is gorgeous in the extreme. The natural 
productions comprise the bread-fruit tree, cocoa-nut palm, banana^jplantain, 
sugar-cane, taro-root, and numerous other edible roots and fruits, when first 
visited by Europeans, these islands, in common with those of Polynesia Proper, 
contained no quadrupeds except hogs, dogs, and rats; but the sea teems with 
flsh, which, m some of the groups, constitute the main food of the people. The 
inhabitants belong almost exclusively to the Malay race, are of a dark brown 
colour, use little clothing, practise tatooing, and are averse to regular industry. 
Their religion was formerly Polytlieism, embracing a belief in a future state ; and 
their priests, who also acted as physicians, possessed an immense influence 
among them, as is evidenced by the singular institution of "Taboo." Whenever 
a priest chose to utter this word over any object, the owner was obliged to re- 
nounce all further claim to it ; if his house, for instance, was tabooed, he durst 
not again enter it. The numerous languages spoken in all the islands of Poly- 
nesia and Micronesia are dialects of the Malayan. TIU European missionaries 
introduced the Gospel, the grossest barbarism, licentiousness, infanticide, and 
cannibalism, prevailed throughout all Micronesia and the South Sea Islands ; but 
now myriads of the inhabitants are found "sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in their right mind" 

Divisions. — Micronesia embraces the following principal groups : — The 
Benin Islands, S.E. of Japan; Ladrone or Marianne Islands, E. of the 
Philippines; Caroline and Pole w Islands, N.E. of Papua; the Marshall 
or Mulgrave Archipelago, E. of the Caroline Group ; and the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Sandwich Islands, the most important group between Malaysia and the 
American continent, are situated about 3000 miles W. of Mexico, and about the 
same distance N.E. of Papua. The islands ar« tLtb^«ii\&. xis^ssS^x^Ns^ 
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eight are inhabited, the chief of which are Hawaii or Owyhee, Maui, Oaho, and 
Kauai The area ia estimated at 7,630 square miles, and the population (in 
1872) at 66,897 When Captain Cook discovered the islands, in 1778, he estimated 
the population at 400,000. The Sandwich Islands are all high, steep, mountain- 
ous, and of volcanic formation. Hawaii, the largest of the group, contains two 
stupendous summits — viz., Mowna Kea^ 13,840 feet high, and Mowna Loa, 13,650 
feet The latter is studded with about fifty cones, from many of which smoke 
and flame are continually issuing. The climate is mild and salubrious; mean 
temperature, 75* Fah. The range of the thermometer is very small, the rains are 
moderate, and in general the countiy is one of th^ healtliiest on the globe. Gold 
has been discovered in Hawaii, and salt in OahiL Wheat is raised in the uplands; 
and in the vaUeys, coffee, sugar, cotton, arrowroot,'cocoa, bread-fruit, and various 
European and West Indian fruits. The natives, who belong to the light-coloured 
Oceanic stock, are a mild, docile, improvable race, who have very readily adopted 
the manners and customs of civilised life. Their language very closely resembles 
those of Tahiti and New Zealand; it was first reduced to a written form by 
the American missionaries, and contains only twelve letters— viz., five vowels 
and seven consonants. In 1819 the King publicly abolished idolatry, and em- 
braced the Christian faith. Since then the Scriptures have been printed in the 
native tongue, churches and schools have been built, and constitutional govern- 
ment established. The islands are weU situated for trade, being in the route 
between America and China, and constant communication is maintain^ with 
Ban Francisco. A treaty of ftiendship, commerce, and navigation between Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and the King of the Sandwich Islands, was 
signed at Honolulu in 1861. Honolulu^ in the island Oahu, is the capital and 
principal port; population 15,000. Many citizens of the United States reside in 
these islands, which are greatly under American influence. 



IV.— POLYNESIA, OR SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Polynesia forms the S.E. part of Oceania, embracing the numerous 
archipelagos and islands south of the equator that lie between Austral- 
asia and the 110th degree of W. longitude. Area estimated at 12,000 
square miles ; population, 800,000. 

For an account of its general features, natural productions, race of people, re- 
ligion, and languages, see under " Micronesia," the characteristics of which are 
almost identical with those of Polynesia. 

Divisions.— Beginning at the W. extremity, the following are the 
principal groups :— The Fiji Islands ; Samoa or Navigators Islands; Tonga 
or Friendly Islands ; Hervey or Cook's Islands ; Society Islands ; Austral 
Islands ; Low Archipelago ; and the Marquesas. 

Fiji Islands.— A group of about SOO small islands, 800 miles N. of New Zea- 
land. The area is estimated at 8084 square miles, and the population at 120,000. 
The sovereignty of these islands was, in 1874, assumed by the British Crown, and, 
owing to their position and intrinsic value, they are calculated to be of very great 
service t<i our country, especially as a cotton field. Some of the islands are 
mountainous, and all of them are supposed to be of volcanic origin. The soU is 
fertile, and firuits of various kinds, together with cocoa-nut oil and arrowroot, 
are abundant. The natives are Papuans, a race which does not extend farther 
east ; and hence the islands might with greater propriety be classed under Mel- 
anesia. Many of the natives have been converted to Christianity, whUe the 
remainder continue to practise cannibalism and human sacrifices. The islands 
were discovered by Tasman in 1648. They produce sandal-wood in abundance, 
and contain admirable harbours. Cap. 5umt, in Vanna Levu I. 

Samoa, ob Navigators Islands, are situated about 450 miles N.E. of the F\ji 
group ; area estimated at 1162 square miles ; population, S5,OO0. They are moun- 
tainous and of volcanic formation, but surrounded by coral-reefs. The soil is 
rich, the surface densely wooded, and the productions similar to those of the 
neighbouring groups. The inhabitants are Malays, and were very ferocious till 
WiUi&ma, the missionary, visited, them in 1830, when many of tiiem embraced 
ObriatiaDity. They are now ftot «4vasi<^Vn% Vn. c\NV!i\%«i.UQn.. 
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ToKOA, OB FanDfDLT Ibxjb, S.B. of the F^i Isles, ooiulst of three clusters, 
of whieh the Tongataboo group is the largest. The population is about 25,000. 
Tbiy were disoovered by Tasman in 1648, but received their collective name 
fjrom Cook, on account of the hospitality shown him by the natives, who, how- 
ever, are now known to be deceitful and treacherous. The first missionaries 
tent here were massacred, but of late years others have met with considerable 
mooees. Oocoaruut oil is almost the only important «xport. 

Hkbvby ob (Book's Islakds, B. of the Friendly Islands, embrace the scattered 
idands of Rarotonga, Atiu, Mangeia, and several others, nearly all of them lofty 
and volcanic. They were discovered by Cook in 177S ; but Rarotonga was first 
made known by the missionary Williams, who laboured here with singular suc- 
eess. The population, who are estimated at 10,000, are of the Malay race. 

SooEBTT Islands, N.B. of the Hervey group, consist of about 10 conspicuous 
Isles, all of them lofty, volcanic; fertile, and surrounded by coral reefs, against 
which the vast waves of the Pacific break with terrific grandeur. Area, 670 square 
miles; population, 11,000. Tahiti, the "gem of the Pacific," is extremely beautifoL 
oonttdmi mountains 8500 feet high, and clothed to the summits wiUi a rid^ and 
luxuriant vegetation. The exports consist of pearls, pearl shell, cocoa-nut oil, 
sugar, and arrowroot Tahiti was forcibly taken possession of by the French, in 
1848, who formally annexed the group in 1880, and claim a protection over the 
ChunUer Islands. It was to the Bociecy Islands that the first messengers of the 
Gospel to Polynesia were sent, and from their shores successive missionaries 
have sailed to the neighbouring isles. Capital, Papieta; population, 9000. 

The Austbal Isles, so called from their position south of Tahiti, are loftv, 
fertile, and beautiftd, and contain about 1000 inhabitants, who closely resemble 
those of the Society Isles. 

The Low Archipelago, R of the Society group, consists of an immense num- 
ber of coral islands, only slightly raised above the surface pf the ocean, rendeiing 
the navigation intricate and perilous. The Gambler Islands, however, in the S. 
of the Archipelago, and Pitcaim Island, farther eastward, are high and volcanic. 
Very few of them are inhabited, the population of the whole probably not ex- 
ceeding 10,000. Pitcaim Isle is of interest as the refuge of the mutineers of the 
Bounty in 1789. 

The Marquesas lie 900 miles N.R of Tahiti, and 2000 miles S.E. of Hawaii 
Area, 478 square miles ; population, 4200. They are of volcanic formation, with 
mountains rising to a height of 5000 feet ; while the interior is fertile, producing 
yams, pulse, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and wild cotton. The inhabitants are 
Malays, and are the least civilised of all the natives of Polynesia. They carry on 
war with the most savage ferocity, and practise cannibalism. The French, since 
1842, have occupied the two largest islands, and claim the whole group as a colo- 
nial territory. 



ANTARCTICA. 

Such is the name given to those extensive tracts of land, recently dis- 
covered within the Antarctic Circle, by British, French, and American 
navigators, and supposed to form portions of a great continent round 
the South Pole. As the leading features of this inhospitable region have 
been described in our remarks on the "Antarctic Ocean" (p. 11), we 
here merely remark, that should the explored tracts be found to be con- 
tinuous, and the existence of a Southern Continent put beyond doubt, 
we shall then have seven continents— viz., Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Australia, and Antarctica; and seven corre- 
sponding oceans— viz., the Arctic, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
Indian, North Pacific, South Pacific, and Antarctic Oceans ! 
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English Composition. 

A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biograph- 
ical and Critical : designed mainly to show characteristics of style. 
By William Mdtto, M.A., Prof, of Logic and English Literature • 
in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

" A masterly mannal of English prose literature." —Standard. 

** Will be welcomed by those who are capable of appreciating excellent work- 
manship. It is not rash to say that this work is tke first scientific treatment 
of the subject by an English writer. . . . About the ability as well as the 
originality of the work there cannot be two opinions. The views pronounced 
are expressed In terse, weighty, incisive dicta— sentences to be earned away as 
a geologist carries away a sample. ... It is the best English book on* the 
sullJect."— Obserwr. 

" As a history of En^ish literature, the present work is characterised by 
several features that are novel. ... He has conceived a methodical plan 
for exhaustive criticism, founded on the newest analysis of the devices and the 

aualities of style. ... It is most elaborate and thorough in the concep- 
ion, and is expounded with perfect clearness." — Examiner. 
*' Mr Minto's is no common book, but a vwy careful and well-considered 
survey of the wide field he traverses— a survey undertaken not without con- 
siderable critical competency and large equipment of knowledge."— Sootmatk 

" It is not often that it is our good fortune to come across so excellent a book 
as that before ns. . . . He has approached his theme from a new point, and 
treated it in a new manner." — Educational Times. 

English Prose Composition; a Practical Manual 

FOR Use in Schools. By Jahes Currie, LL.D., Principal of 
the Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. Thirty- 
Eighth Thousand. Is. 6d. 
"We do not remember having seen a work so completely to our minds as 
this, which combines sound theory with Judicious practice. Proceeding step by 
step, it advances from the formation of the shortest sentences to the composi- 
tion of complete essays, the pupil being everywhere furnished with all needftd 
assistance in the way of models and hints. Nobody can work through such a 
book as this without thoroughly understanding the structure of sentences, and 
acquiring facility in arranging and expressing his thoughts appropriately. It 
ought to be extensively used. — ^t^ienontm. 

Mathematics. 
Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to 

the Propositions of Eaclid. By Francis Cuthbertson, M.A., 
LL.D.,rate Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Head 
Mathematical Master of the City of London SchooL 5th Edition. 
Is. 6d. 

*' The selection is most Judicious, and we believe the plan will be success- 
taV— Spectator. 

The Theory of Arithmetic. By David Munn, 

F. R a E. , Mathematical Master, Royal High School of Edinburgh. ' 
Crown 8vo, pp. 294. 5b. 

TreSLtise on Arithmetic, with numerous Exercises 

for Teaching in Classes. 3 kuxa 'Waraoir, one of the Master 
of Heriot's Hospital. ¥cap. 
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Latin and Greek. 

Aditus Faciliores: an Easy Latin Construing 

Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some- 
time Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. 
Darnell, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, 
Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. ($d. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci: an Easy Greek Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By tiie Samb Adthobs. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 

A Parallel Syntax* Greek and Latin for Beginners, 

with Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. Herbert 
W. Snetd-Kynnerslet, LL.M., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; Head- 
Master of Sunninghill House, Ascot ; Author of ' Greek Verbs for 
Beginners,' &c. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Practical Rudiments of the Latin Langruage; 

or, Latin Forms and Engliss Roots. Comprising Accidence, 
Vocabularies, and Latin - English, English - Latin, and English 
Derivative Exercises, forming a complete First Latin Course, both 
for English and Latin Classes. By John Ross, M.A., Rector of 
the High School of Arbroath. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 164. Is. 6d. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek. For the 

Use of Junior Classes. By Sir D. EL Sandford, A.M., D.C.L. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic Greek, 

to which is added a short System of Greek Prosody. By the 
Same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Greek Extracts, with Notes and Lexicon. For 

the use of Junior Classes. By the Samb. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



This Day is Published. 

Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, 

AND Priyatb Students. Consisting chiefly of the Sermon o& 
the Mount, and Payables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. 
By the Rev. J. Hunter Smith, M.A., First Assistant-Master at 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, formerly Scholar of Merton 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with M&^a. 
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Mr Stormonth's 

English Dictionaries. 
I. 

AS ETTMOLOOIOAL AND PBONOUNCIira 

Dictionary of the English Language. IncludiDg 

a verv Copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms 
and Phrases. Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Handy Book for General Reference. By the Rev. James 
Stormonth. The Pronunciation carefully rerised by the Rev. 
P. H. Phklp, M.A. Eighth Edition, revised, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement. Crown 8vo, pp. 795, 7s. 6d. 

" This Dictionarv is admirable. The etymological part especially is good and 
sound. . . . The work deserves a place in ev«ry English school, whether 
bovs* or glT\»'."—We$tminst$r Review. 

" A good Dictionary to people who do much writing is like a life-belt to 
people who make ocean voyages : it may, perhaps, never be needed, but it is 
alwavs safest to have one at hand. This use of a dictionary, though one of the 
humblest, is one of the most general. For ordinary purposes a very ordinary 
dictionary win serve ; but when one has a dictionary, it is as well to have a 
good one. . . . Special care seems to have been bestowed on the pronun- 
ciation and etymological derivation, and the 'root- words' which are given 
are most valuable in helping to a knowledge of primary signiflcations. All 
through the book are evidences of elaborate and conscientious work, and any 
one who masters the varied contents of this dictionary will not be far off the 
attainment of the complete art of 'writing the English language with pro- 
priety,' in the matter of orthography at any rate." — Beljast Northern Whig. 

" A ftill and complete etymological and explanatory dictionary of the English 
language. . . . We have not space to describe all its excellences, or to point 
out in detail how it differs from other lexicons ; but we cannot with justice 
omit mentioning some of its more striking peculiarities. In the first place, it 
is oomnrehensive, including not only all tiie words recognised by the best 
authorities as sterling old English, but all the new coinages which have passed 
into general circulation, with a great many scientific terras, and those which 
come under the designation of slang. . . . The pronunciation is carefully and 
elearly marked in accordance with the most approved modem usage, and in 
this respect the Dictionary is most valuable and thoroughly reliable. As to the 
etymology of words, it is exhibited in a form that fixes itself upon the memory, 
the root-words showing the probable origin of the English words, their primary 
meaning, and their equivalents in other languages Much useful information 
and instruction relative to prefixes, postfixes, abbreviations, and phrases from 
the Latin, French, and other langnages, &c., appropriately follow the Diction- 
ary, which is throughout beautiftilly and most correctly prmted," — CivU Servic$ 
OazeUe. 

*' A really good and valuable dictionary."— /owmal of Education. 
" I am happy to be able to express —and that in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation— uiy opinion of the merits of this Dictionary Considering the ex- 
tensive field which it covers, it seems to me a marvel of painstaking labour and 
general accuracy. With r^ard to the scientific and technical words so exten- 
nvely introduced into it, I must say, that in this respect I know no Dictionary 
that so satisfactorily meets a real and widely felt want in our literature of 
leference. I have compared it with the large and costly works of Latham, 
Wedgwood, and others, and find that in the fnbiess of its details, and the 
olesmess of its definitions, it holds its own even against them'. Tne etymology 
hMM been treated throughout with much intelligence, the most distinguished 
mathoririea, and the most recent dl8Cov«i\sa in philological science, having been 
l»id under careful contribution."— Rlclwrd D. GToJ^x■TO., Esq., English Master^ 
^ CtoOege M Da^ighters o/ Jfiniaters o/ tlie Cawirch. ^ ScolVwva. wftd. ^ij Y x^frasor* in 
fJSeoUish UniverHHti, 
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IL 

The School Etymologfical Dictionary and Word- 

BOOK. Combiniog the advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing 
School Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling- Book. Contain- 
ing : The Dictionary — List of Prefixes — List of Postfixes — Vocab- 
ulary of Root-words, followed by English Derivationa. By the 
Same. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 260. 28. 

"This Dictionary, which contains every word in ordinary use, is followed up 
by a carefully prepared liat of prefixes and postfixes, with illustrative examples 
and a vocabulary of Latin, Greek, and other root-words, followed by derived 
English words. It will be obvious to every experienced teacher that these lists 
may be made available in many ways for imparting a sound knowledge of the 
English language, and for helping unfortunate pupils over the terrible difficulties 
of our unsystematic and stubborn orthography. We think this volume will be 
a valuable addition to the pupil's store of books, and, if rightly used, will prove 
« safe and suggestive guide to a sound and thorough knowledge or his native 
tongue. " — TheSchoolnuister. 

Mr Stormonth, in this admirable word-book, has provided the means of 
carrying out our principle in the higher classes, and of correcting all the in- 
exactness and want of completeness to which the English student of En^sh is 
liable. His book is an etymological dictionary curtailed and condensed. . . . 
The pronunciation is indicated by a neat system of symbols, easily mastered 
at the outset, and indeed pretty nearly speaking for themselves."— Sdiool Board 
Guronide. 

III. 

The Handy School Dictionary. For Use in Ele- 
mentary Schools, and as a Pocket Reference Dictionary. By th« 
Samb. Pp.268. 9d. 

History. 

Epitome of Alison's History of Europe, for the 

Use op Schools. 29th Thousand. Post 8vo, pp. 604. 7s. 6d., 
bound in leather. Atlas to ditto, 7s. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries, By the Rev. 

James White, Author of *The History of France.' Seventh 

Edition, post Svo, with index. 68. 
'* He goes to work upon the only true principle, and produces a picture that 
at once satisfies truth, arrests the memory, and fills the imagination. It will 
be difficult to lay hands on any book of the kind more useftd and more enter- 
taining. " —Times. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. By 

the Same. 6th Thousand, post Svo, with Index. 68. 

History of India : from the Earliest Period to the 

Close op the India Compant'b Government, with an Epi- 
tome OF Subsequent Events. Abridged from the Authoi^s 
larger Work. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.L Crown Svo, 
pp. 568. 6s. 6d. Second Edition, with Map. 
" ' There is only one History of India, and that is Marshman's/ exclaimed a 

critic when the original three- volume edition of this book appeared some 

ago. He had read them all, and a who\« M\»«xi x^«cto& \n ^^^s^^ 

oftbehiatoJ7,andthUwwihi»ooiifiVxMAoii. 

jDaify Heview, 
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Geography. 

Eleventh Thousand, 

Manual of Modern Geogrraphy: Mathematical, 

Physical, and Political ; on a new plan, embracing a complete 
development of the River Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. 
Alexander Mackat, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to date of pub- 
lication. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

This voliune— the result of maoy years' unremitting application— is specially 
adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates for the Civil 
Service, aikd proficients in geography generally. 

Fifty'Second Thousand, 

Elements of Modern Geogrraphy. By the Same. 

Revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300. Ss. 

The 'Elements' form a careful condensation of the 'Manual,' the order of 
arrangement being the same, the river-systems of the globe playing the same 
conspicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and the results of the latest 
census being uniformly exhibited. This volume is now extensively introduced 
kito many of the best schools in the kingdom. 

One Hundred and Sixtieth Thousand. 

Outlines of Modern Geogfraphy. By the Same. 

Revised to the present time. ISmo, pp. 112. Is. 

These ' Outlines '—in many respects an epitome of the 'Elements' — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author's larger works. Minute details are avoided, the broad outlines 
are graphically presented, the accentuation marked, ana the most recent 
changes in political geography exhibited. 

Ninth Edition, Revised, 

The Intermediate Geogrraphy. Intended as an 

Intermediate Book between the Author's * Outlines of Geography ' 
and 'Elements of Geography.* By the Same. Revised to the 
present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 224. 28. 

Eighty-Second Thousand, 

First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Ee- 

vised to the present time. 18mo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. In cloth, 6d. 

Geogrraphy of the British Empire. By the Same. 

3d. 

Elements of PhysiogpaiiViy. Samk 25th 

Thousand. Seepage 8. 
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OPINIONS OF DR MACKATS QEOQRAPHICAL SERIES. 



Animal Address of tlie President of the Royal Geosra|»hioal Societj.— 

We must admire the ability and persevering research wi& which he has sac- 
Deeded in imparting to his ' Manual ' so much freshness and originality. In no 
respect is this character more apparent than in the plan of arrangement, bv 
which the author commences his description of tlie physical geography of each 
tract by a sketch of its true basis or geological structure. It is. Indeed, a most 
useful school-book in opening out geograpnical knowledge. 

Saturday Review.— It contains a prodigious array of geographical fiicts, and 
will be found useftd for reference. 



English Journal of Education.— Of all the Manuals on Geography that havo 
come under our notice, we place the one whose title is given above in the first 
rank. For fulness of information, for knowledge of method in arrangement, 
for the manner in which the details are handled, we know of no work that oan, 
in these respects, compete with Mr Mackay's ManuaL 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, IjL.D., F.R.S.E., P.R.G.S., H,M. Geographer 
for Scotland, Author of the 'Royal Atlas,' &c.— There is no work of 
the kind in this or any other language, known to me, which comes so near my 
ideal of perfection in a school-book, on the important subject of which it treats. 
In arrangement, style, selection of matter, clearness, and thorough accuracy of 
statement, it is without a rival ; and knowing, as I do, the vast amount of 
labour and research you bestowed on its production, I trust it will be so appre- 
ciated as to insure, by an extensive sale, a well-merited reward. 

G. BICKXTRTON. Esq., Edinburgh Institution.— I have been led to form a 



graphy, partly from a careful examination of them, and partly from my expe- 
rience of the latter as a text-book in the Edinburoh iKsnTurioN. One of 
their most valuable features is the elaborate Table of River-Basins and Towns 
which is given in addition to the ordinary Province or County List, so that a 
good idea may be obtained by the pupil of the natural as well as the political 
relationship of the towns in each country. On all matters connected with 
Physical Geography, Ethnography, Government, &c.. the information is full, 
accurate, and well digested. They are books that can be strongly reoommended 
to the student of geography. 

RICHARD D. GRAHAM, EnffUsh Master, College for Daughters of 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland and of Professors in the Scottisli 
Universities. — No work with which I am acquainted so amply fulfils the con- 
ditions of a perfect text-book on the important subject of which it treats, as 
Dr Mackay's 'Elements of Modem Geography.' In fcQness and accuracy of 
details, in the scientific grouping of facts, combined with clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement, it stands alone, and leaves almost nothing to be desired 
in the way of improvement. Eminently fitted, by reason of this exceptional 
variety and thorou^ness, to meet all the requirements of higher education, it 
•is never without a living interest, which adapts it to the intelligence of ordinary 
pupils. It is not the least of its merits that its information is abreast of all 
the latest developments in geographical science, accun^tely exhibiting both the 
recent political and territorial changes in Suropei and the many unportant 
results of modem travel and research. 



Spectator.— The best Geography "w^Yiac^a «^«ti&&\.Vii3Du 
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Physical Geography. 
Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geogrraphy. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D., 
&c., Author of Text -Books of Geology; and Professor Charles 
Lapworth. Eleventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

*'The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explanations are so 
lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so satisfactorily 
shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical Geography 
are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel that diffi- 
culties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him."— 
Athenceiim. 

"Whether as a school-book or a manual for the private student, this work 
has no equal in our Educational literature." — Iron. 

Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geogrraphy. 

With Engravings. By the Same. Third Edition. 6s. 
** A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Geography."— Saturday Review, 

Examinations on Physical Geogrraphy. A Pro- 
gressive Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and 
Advanced Text -Books of Physical Geography. By the Same. 
Sixth Edition. 9d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geo- 

QRAPHY. With express reference to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. By the Rev. Alex. 
Mackay, LL.D., F,R.G.S., Author of * A Manual of Modem Geo- 
graphy, Mathematical, Physical, and Political,* &c. With numer- 
our Illustrations. 25th Thousand, pp. 150. Is. 6d. 

Comparative Geogrraphy. By Carl Ritter. Trans- 
lated by W. L. Gags. Fcap. 8s. 6d. 



Botany. 

A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physio- 
logical. For the Use of Students. By Robert Bbown, M.A., 
Ph.D., P.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
128. 6d. 

"We have no hesitation in recommending this volume to our readers as be- 
ing the best and most reliable of the many works on Botany yet issued. . . . 
Hfs manual, will, if we mistaVie not. \>« ca^eTly consulted and attentively 
^^gndied hy all those who take an ViiW««.\. XJaa %cNjes(^<i^ botany."— Civij 
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Geology. 

EUvenik Edition, 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David 

Page, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham Univer- 
sity College of Physical Science, Newcastle. With Engravings on 
Wood, and Glossarial Index. 2s. 6d. 
" It has not been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of which 

we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of 

Ifr Page's little work." — AQi^tMiewm,. 

Sixth Edition, 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and 

Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
By the Same. Revised and enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

"We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to 
say that it is an excellent compendium of the great facts of Geol(^, and writ- 
ten in a truthful and philosophic spirit."— £din2mr{irA PhiVouo^icM JwiriioX, 

" As a school-book nothing can match the Advanced Text-Book of Geology 
by Professor Page of Newcastle."— Jlfec^wics' Magazi'M. 

" We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information in 
the same space, and which we could more cordially recommend to the geolog- 
ical student." — Athenceum, 

Tenth Edition, 

The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series 

of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text- 
Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their 
Examinations, and Students in testing their own Progress and 
Proficiency. By the Same. 9d. 



"Few of our handbooks of popular science can be said to have greater or 
more decisive merit than those of Mr Page on Geology and Paleeontology. 
They are clear and vigorous in style, they never oppress the reader vrith a 
pedantic display of learning, nor overwhelm him wiui a pompous and super- 
fluous terminology ; and they have the happy art of taking him straightway to 
the fiice of nature herself, instead of leading him by the tortuous and bewilder- 
ing paths of technical system and artificial classification."— iSohMiday Bxxitw, 

German. 

A Handy Manual of German Literature. For 

Schools, Civil Service Competitions, and University Local Exam- 
inations. By M. F. Reid. Fcap. cloth. Ss. 

A Treasury of the English and German Lan- 

GUAGES. Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers 
in both Languages. Adapted to the Use of Schools, Stndents. 
Travellers, and Men of Business ; and forming a Companion to all 
German - English Dictionaries. By Joseph Cauyin, LL.D. & 
Ph.D., of the Univenity of GiJttingen, &c Crown 8y(K 7i<. dl.^ 
bound in doth. 
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Zoology. 



A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Intawluction on the Principles of Zoology. By 
Henbt ALLETifE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen. Sixth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 816, with 394 Engravings on Wood. 14s. 

" It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, but 
in Europe."— PoW Mall Gazette. • 

" The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possesa"— 
Lancet, 



Text -Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. 

By the Samb. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 
Emgravings on Wood. 68. 

*' This capital introduction to natural history is illustrated and well got up in 
every way. We should be glad to see it generally used in schools."— Jfec{<«oU 
Press ana Circular, 



Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use 

OF Junior Classes. By the Same. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 156 Engravings. Ss. 

" Very suitable for junior classes in schools. There is no reason why any one 
should not become acquainted with the principles of the science, and the facts 
on which they are based, as set forth in this volume." — Lancet. 

"Nothing can be better adapted to its object than this cheap and well- 
written Introduction."— jLoadon Quarterly Beview, 



Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being 

Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the 
Same. Third Edition. With 52 Engravings. Is. 6d. 

*' There has been no book since Patterson's well known ' Zoology for Schools 
that has so completely provided for the class to which it is addressed as tht 
capital little volume by Dr Nicholson."— Pofmiar Science Review, 



Examinations in Natural History; being a Pro- 
gressive Series of Questions adapted to the Aathor's Introductory 
and Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual of Zoology. 
By the Same. Is. 
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Palaeontology. 
A Manual of PalsBontologyy for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on tlie Principles of Pateontology. 
By Professor H. Alletnb Nicholson, Aberdeen. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Enjpravings. 42s. 
"The most complete and systematic treatise on the subject in the English 
language. It has not only been thoroughly revised and to a great extent re- 
written, but so much enlarged by the addition of new matter, that it may claim 
to be considered to all intents and purposes a new book."— Saturday Review. 

The Ancient Life -History of the Earth. An 

Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Palasontological 
Science. By the Same. With a Glossary and Index. In crown 
8vo, with 270 Engravings. lOs. 6d. 

Agriculture. 
Catechism of Practical Agrriculture. By Henry 

Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of the *Book of the Farm.' 19tli 
Thousand. With Engravings. Is. 
" Teachers will find in this little volume an admirable course of instruction 
in practical agricalture— that is, the outlines which they may easily fill up ; 
and by following the hints given in Mr Stephens' preface, the course would 
scarcely faU to be quite interesting, as well as of great practical benefit. 
Landed proprietors and farmers might with propriety encourage the introduce 
tion of this work into Bchoola."— Aberdeen Journal. 

Professor Johnston's Catechism of Agrricultural 

CHEMISTRY. A New Edition, being the 81st Thousand, revised 
and extended by Charles A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.I., &c. 
With Engravings. Is. 

Professor Johnston's Elements of Agrricultural 

CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. Thirteenth Edition, revised and 
brought down to the present time, by Charles A. Cameron, M.D. , 
F.R.G.S.I., &c. Foolscap. 68. 6d. 

Popular Chemistry. 
Professor Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life. 

New Edition, revised and brought down to the present time. 
By Arthur Herbert Church, M.A. Oxon., Author of 'Food, 
its Sources, Constituents, and Uses ; * * The Laboratory Guide for 
Agricultural Students,' sc. Illustrated with Maps and 102 En- 
gravings on Wood. Crown 8vo, pp. 618. 78. 6d. 
" No popular scientific work that has ever been published has been more 
generally and deservedly appreciated than the late Professor Johnston's 
' Chemistry of Common Life.' ... It remains unrivalled as a clear, inter- 
esting, comprehensive, and exact treatise upon the important sul^Jects with 
which it deals. . . . The book is one which not only every student but 
every educated person who lives should read, and keep to refer to." — Mark 
Lane Express. 

"The established reputation of this volume is not merely maintained, but 
its value is considerably increased by the oars ¥ritfa which •verj 8ab|iwt haa 
been posted up to the date of publio&tiQnu'^^i^lEkvMi^^ 
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Mental Philosophy. 

SixfA Edition, 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Willum 

Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logfic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Very Rev. H. L. Man- 
8BLL, LL.D.. Dean of St Paul's, and John Veitch, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 246. 

Third Edition. 

Lectures on Logric. By Sir William Hamilton, 

Bart Edited by the Same. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Third Edition, 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 

EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Sir WiL- 
LI AM Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. 21s. 

New Edition, 

Philosophical Works of the late James 

FREDERICK FERRIER, B.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of Moral 

Philosophy and- Political Economy in the University of St 

Andrews. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 848. 6d. 

The following are sold Separately : — 

INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Sec- 
ond Edition. IOr. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS, includinq the Lectures on 
Earlt Greek Philosophy. Edited by Sir Alex. Grant, 
Bart., D.C.L., and Professor Lushington. 2 vols. 248. 
Eighth Edition, 

Port Royal Logric. Translated from the French: 

with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer 
Baynbs, LL.D., Professor of Logic and English' Literature in the 
University of St Andrews. 12mo. 48. 

Eighth Edition. 

Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

SOPHY OF DESCARTES. Translated from the 0;riginal French 
and Latin. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. By John Veitch. LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. L, 

containing the History of that Philosophy in Francs and Ger- 
many. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 15s. 

A SCIENCE PRIMER 

^iOn the Nature ot TY^g^. "E^i John 6. Macvicab, 

XJa D. , D.D. Cro^ ^vo, ^ 
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NOW BEING ISSUED, 

Philosophical Classics for Engflish Readers. 

Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St Andrews. In crown 8vo, cloth boards, with Por- 
traits, price 3s. 6d. each. 

The aim of this Third Series will be to tell the general reader — who 
cannot possibly peruse the entire works of the Philosophers — who the 
founders of the chief systems were, and how they dealt with the great 
questions of the universe ; to give an outline of their lives and char- 
acters ; to show how the systems were connected with the individualities 
of the writers, how they received the problem of Philosophy from their 
predecessors, with what additions they handed it on to their successors, 
and what they thus contributed to the increasing purpose of the world's 
thought and its organic development. 

The Series will thus unfold the History of Modem Philosophy under 
the light cast upon it by the labours of the chief system-builders. In 
each work it will be the aim of the writers to translate the discussion 
out of the dialect of the Schools, which is often too technical, and 
which presupposes the knowledge of a special vocabulary, into the 
language of ordinary life. If the philosophical achievements of such 
writers as Descartes, Spinoza, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Leibniz, Butler, 
Berkeley, Hume, Stewart, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Cousin, Comte, and 
Hamilton (not to refer to other names), were thus recorded,— and the 
discussion popularised without being diluted, — it is believed that 
the Series would form a useful assistance to the student of Philosophy, 
and be of much value to the general reader. 

T?ie Volumes published of this Seines contain — 



I. DESCARTES, By Professor Mahattt, Dublin. 

II. BUTLER, . . . . By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
m. BERKRLBT, .... By Professor Praskr, Edinburgh. 

IV. FICHTE, . By Professor Adamson, Owens College, Manchester. 

V. KANT By Professor Wallace, Oxford. 

VI. HAMILTON, By Professor Vbitch, Glasgow^ 

YII. HEGRL By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow, 

VIII. LEIBNIZ By JOHK Thsodorb Mebs,. 

IX. VICO, By Professor Funt, Edinburs^^ 

In preparation — 

HOBBES, By Professor Croom Bobbrtson, LondoB^ 

HUME, By the EnrroB, 

BACON By Professor Nichol, Glasgow, 



SPINOZA, .... B^\:b^ftN«c^^N.^^fatf:\^^ksssK^^^ 
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Ancient Classics for Engflish Readers. Edited 

by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., 
price 2s. 6d. each, in cloth (sold separately) ; or boond in 14 vols., 
with calf or vellum back, for £3^ lOs. 

"In the advertising caUlogues we sometimes see a book labelled as one 
' without which no gentleman's library can be looked upon as complete. ' It 
may be said with truth that no popular library or mechanic's institute will be 
properly furnished without this series. . . . These handy books to ancient 
classicfd literature are at the same time as attractive to the scholar as they 
ought to be to the English reader. We think, then, that they are destined to 
att^n a wide and enduring circulation, and we are quite sure that they deserve 
it"- Westminster Beview. 

** It is diflBcult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in 
giving ' English readers ' an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden 
times which are so remote and yet to many of us so close." — Saturday Review. 

** We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to recommend the other vol- 
umes of this useful series, most of which are executed with discrimination and 
sibility."— Quarterly Review. 

CoMTKNTS. — Homer : The Iliad, by the Editor. Homer : The Odyssey, by 
the Editor. Herodotus, by G. C. Swayne, M.A. Xenophon, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart Euripides, by W. B. Donne. Aristophanes, by the Editor. 
Plato, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Lucian, by the Editor. .SJschylus, by 
Reginald 8. Copleston, D.D. (now Bishop of Colombo). Sophocles, by Clifton 
W. Collins, M.A. Hesiod and Theognis, by the Rev. J. Davies, M.A. Greek 
Anthology, by Lord Neaves. Virgil, by the Editor. Horace, by Theodore 
Martin. Juvenal, by Edward Walford, M.A. Flautus and Terence, by the 
Editor. The Commentaries of Caesar, by Anthony TroUope. Tacitus, by W. 
B. Donne. Cicero, by the Editor. Pliny's Letters, by the Rev. Alfired Church, 
M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Livy, by the Editor. Ovid, by the 
Rev. A. Church, M.A. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, by the Rev. James 
Davies, M.A. Demosthenes, by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Aristotle, by 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. Thucydides, by the Editor. Lucretius, by 
W. H. MaUock. Pindar, by the Rev. P. D. Morice, M.A. 

Foreigrn Classics for Engflish Readers. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. In course of publication, price 2s. 6d. each. 

"The wonderftil and well-deserved success of the 'Ancient Classics ' natu- 
rally led to the extension of the design ; and the kindred series of ' Foreign 
Classics' bids fair to rival its predecessor in educational value." — London 
Quarterly Beview. 

Contents.— Dante, by the Editor. Voltaire, by Msjor- General Sir E. B. 
fiamley. Pascal, by Principal Tulloch. Petrarch, by Henry Reeve. Goethe, by 
A. Hayward, Q.C. Moli6re, by the Editor and P. Tarver, M A. Montaigne, by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. Rabelais, by Walter Besant, M. A. Calderon, 
by E. J. Hasell. Saint Simon, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. Cervantes, by the 
JSditor. Comeille and Racine, by Henry M. Trollope. Schiller, by James Sime, 
Author of 'Life of Lessing.' Rousseau, by Henry Graham. La Fontaine, and 
rOtber French Fabulists, by Rev. "W. Lucaa Co\\iT^,l&..A. Madame de S^vigni, 
lll^r JOm Tbackerajr. 
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BLAOKWOODS' 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Historical Readers. 
Short Stories from the History of England. 

For the Third Standard. Nnmerous Illustrations. Pp. 160. Is. 

First Historical Reader. For the Fourth Standard. 

Britain and England. From before Christ to 1154 a.d. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pp. 166. Is. 

Second Historical Reader. For the Fifth Standard. 

From Henry the Second to Elizabeth. With numerous nius- 
trations. Pp. 224. Is. 4d. 

Third Historical Reader. For Standards VI. and 

VII. From James I. to Queen Victoria. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Pp. 256. Is. 6d. 

A Complete History of Engfland. For Junior 

Classes. Britain and England. From before Christ to 1884 
a.d. With Notes and numerous Illnstrations. Also Maps and 
Genealogical Tables. Pp. 206. Is. 4d. 
Home-Lesson Books for each Standard. Id., 2d., 3d., and 4d. 
" Of two Series which stand out markedly from the crowd, that before us is 
one. Professor Meiklejohn's work is always good, and he has brought to bear 
upon what is really a most difficult task the experience and study which have 
justly made him an authority upon questions of elementary education. He 
writes in a good and perfectly simple style, lays due emphasis upon great con- 
stitutional points, and is accurate."— Tfte AUunceum. 

Geographical Readers. 
The Geogrraphical Primer. For Standard I. With 

numerous Illustrations. Pp. 96. 9d. 

First Geographical Reader. For Standard II. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 96. 9d. 

Second Geographical Reader. For Standard III. 

England and Wales. With Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 156. la. 

Third Geogfraphical Reader. For Standard IV. 

Being a View of Scotland, Ireland, British North America, and 
Australasia. With Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 192. Is. 8d. 

Fourth Geogfraphical Reader. For Standard V. 

Being a View of the Continent of Europe. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Pp. 256. Is. 6d. 

Fifth Geogrraphical Reader. For Standard VI. 

Being a View of the World. With «aA\^^iiQc^^!i^ 
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General Readers. 
The First Picture Primer. Pp. 32. Sewed, 2d., 

cloth, 3d. 

The Second Picture Primer. Pp. 32. Sewed, 2d., 

cloth, 8d. 

Picture Reading* Sheets. First and Second 

Series. 16 Sheets, each unmounted, price 3s. 6d. 

The Sheets of each Series may also be had mounted on 8 boards 
with cloth border, plain, 14s.; varnished, Ss. 6d. per set extra; 
or the 16 Sheets laid on cloth, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 

The Infant Picture Reader. With Numerous 

Illustrations. Pp. 64. Cloth, limp, 6d. 

The First General Reader. For Standard L 

Containing Forty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 112. 8d. 

The Second General Reader. For Standard II, 

Containing Forty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 128. 9d. 

The Third General Reader. For Standard III. 

Containing Sixty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 176. Is. 

The Fourth General Reader. For Standard IV, 

Containing Sixty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 208. Is. 3d. 

The Fifth General Reader., For Standard V, 

Containing Sixty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 224. 

The Sixth General Reader. For Standard VI. 

Containing Sixty Lessons. With Illustrations. Pp. 256. 

Blackwoods' Standard Authors. 

With Notes and Illustrations. 
Defoe's 'Robinson Crusoe.* Pp. .192. is. 3d. 
Hawthorne's • Tangrlewood Tales.' Pp. 160. is. 2d. 
Mitford's «0ur Villagre.' Pp. 144. is. 2d. 
Goldsmith's « Vicar of Wakefield.' Pp. 160. is. 2d. 

School Recitation Books. 

Adapted to thb Requirements of THE NEW CODE. 
Books I. and II. — Each 2d. I Books III. and IV. — Each 3d. 
Books V. and VI.— Each 4d. 

Shakespeare's Plays. 

With Notes. 
King Richard II. (Abridged.) Pp. 64. 6d. 

Henry VIII. Pp. 64. 6d. 
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